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CHAPTER I. 



Love and Love's trials, virtne humbly bom ; 
Shmming temptation's glittering bait, and shame, 
Though masked with gold and lap'd in luxury. 

On a gloomy day in that gloomiest of all months, 
November, the streets of Manchester, generally so 
thronged with busy faces, were deserted by all but the 
pale, sickly crowd of shivering artisans, hurrying to their 
unhealthy labouf in the ill- ventilated factories of marts 
in which the grasping spirit of gain speculates alike on 
the strength of manhood and the weakness of infancy. 
Here and there a solitary clerk, closely buttoned to the 
chin, his hat pulled resolutely over his brows, his hands 
thrust into the pockets of the rough overcoat, which 
scarcely protected its wearer from the fine penetrating 
rain which fell incessantly, might be seen hurrying along 
the wet and greasy pavement. The day was detestable ; 
the pitiless shower fell with that persevering steadiness, 
which, like a sullen temper, forbids all hope of accom- 
modation, and the thick black smoke from a hundred 
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2 THE freemason's daughteb. 

chimneys hung like a heavy veil over the busy hive of 
human industry, impregnating the atmosphere with 
pestilence and death. 

But why compare Manchester to a hive ? when hu- 
manity proclaims the simile a false one. The bee toils 
in pure air and sunshine, breathes the rich odours of a 
thousand flowers, and rests its wings in their enamelled 
cups ; its labour is healthful exercise, cheered by the 
music of its merry song; the bee receives no injustice 
jfrom its fellow-bee, and is sujffocated only when its 
task is ended, and the rich hoard laid up. For the 
poor artisan, condemned to waste his days in the un- 
healthy, over-heated factory, life has no sunshine — 
labour no music ; he works for another's gain, and, like 
the silkworm, is gradually sujffocated, while weaving a 
fortune for his master and a shroud for himself. 

Decidedly the great manufacturing city of England 
cannot be compared to a hive ; for the hive is healthy, 
and at sunset the bee rests from its labour. It toils ; 
not like a man, in an artificial light; leaves not the 
warm shelter of its home on a day like the one we have 
endeavoured to describe: it can afford to rest, for it 
produces more than it consumes. 

Despite the inclemency of the day, a young man, of 
gentlemanly appearance, might be seen slowly making 
his way towards Cannon Street ; he was thin almost to 
attenuation: the pedestrian who followed him might 
have taken him for a youth who had outgrown his 
strength ; while, on the contrary, the one who met him 
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face to face would have detected in the hectic of his 
cheek, and the glassy lustre of his eye, a victim to that 
curse of our English climate — consumption, in its 
advanced and almost latest stage. 

Eichard Lawrence, from the early age of sixteen to 
two-and-twenty, had been the sole support of his 
widowed mother and a sister, six years younger than 
himself. Close confinement and incessant labour at 
the desk had gradually undermined a constitution 
naturally feeble, but which fresh air and a mind at ease 
might possibly have strengthened. The desolation of 
poverty, even in boyhood, had shadowed his existence, 
broken his spirit, chilled his youth, poispned his open- 
ing manhood, and in his two-and-twentieth year the 
lamp of life already burnt with that sickly glare which 
precedes its extinction. Still there were moments when 
he felt almost happy, — when, after a day of toil or close 
confinement at the desk, he sat of an evening by the 
fireside of his humble home, listening to the fresh, pure 
voice of his sister Amy, as she sang the songs of their 
childhood, or read the tender, melancholy verse of his 
favourite poet, Kirke White, whom her brother used to 
say he loved, because he died so young, — ^words which 
filled the eyes of the grateful, affectionate girl with 
tears, and caused his mother's heart to beat with all a 
mother's apprehensions. 

The counting-house, to which Richard was slowly 
making his way, was situated, as we before stated, in 
Cannon Street, a narrow, damp, money-making looking 
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locale, on ivhicli the sun, as if ashamed of the merce- 
nary spirit of its inhabitants, seldom deigned to shine ; 
in fact, it was only at its meridian that its beams could 
penetrate between the tall black roofs and smoky 
gables. 

The firm of Grindem and Company, in which Richard 
Lawrence was a junior clerk, was one of the oldest 
established houses in Manchester ; its signature was as 
good as a Bank of England note on the Exchange, 
although some hinted that its transactions were not 
always of the fairest character. The partners were 
even benevolent in their way — ever ready to assist their 
embarrassed correspondents, by purchasing at forty per 
cent under cost the consignments, for which, by a 
strange fatality, they seldom found a market till they 
had exchanged the character of agent for owner, when, 
by a coincidence equally strange^ the articles in question 
were sure to rise in demand. It is true that their cor- 
respondents, as soon as they could emancipate them- 
selves from their ruinous agency, did so ; and many a 
rising firm found itself crippled for years by their early 
connection with the house of Grindem and Small ; but, 
as the latter used to say, while rubbing his hands over 
an account wound up, " God prospers the industrious;" 
and the firm of Grindem and Small was very indus- 
trious. 

Gilbert Grindem, the head of the establishment, was 
a bachelor, in the sixtieth year of his age. When 
young he was far too prudent to marry ; a wife, he used 
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to say, distracts the attention from business ; children 
were but so many pledges given to poverty and servi- 
tude. It was upon the last principle, most probably, 
that in his fifty -fifth year he took as junior partner the 
cringing, indefatigable Mr. Small, who was too poor to 
be scrupulous as to the nature of the transactions in 
which he was engaged, and of which the wealthy head 
of the firm began to feel ashamed. Small's family of 
three sons and as many daughters, were guarantees of 
his subserviency; a partner without capital, he was 
forced to be content with what remained after the lion's 
share. 

The counting-house was entirely under the direction 
of the junior partner ; for the principal was too wealthy 
and too great a man to occupy himself mth the mere 
details of the firm. During business hours he remained 
in his own room, giving audience only to such of his 
correspondents as were, to a certain extent, independent 
of him ; once entangled in the inextricable web of diffi- 
culties which the partners well knew how to weave 
around them, they were contemptuously turned over to 
Small: the next stage was a compromise with their 
creditors, or a bankruptcy. 

The senior clerk was a drunken, dissipated man, 
named Gridley, who had been employed from boyhood 
in the firm ; a fellow who, for a well-regulated esta- 
blishment, gave himself strange liberties — came when he 
liked, went when he liked, and did only what he liked. 
Small had repeatedly tried his influence with Grindem 
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to get him discharged, but in vain ; the old man mocked 
at his anger, and continued his usual course. There 
was evidently a feeling in the breast of the head of the 
house which pleaded for him ; but whether of love or 
fear, time will show. 

Next in the commercial hierarchy were the three 
sons of Mr. Small — Matthew, Mark and John. Their 
respectable parent often used to regret — for he was a 
religious man, and gave all his children scriptural names 
— that their brother Luke had not survived, else he had 
had the four Evangelists for godfathers in his family. 
His daughters were named Judith, Mary and Ann — 
prim, matronly-looking girls, who had each set their 
hearts on becoming the wife of Henry Beacham, the 
nephew and presumed heir of Gilbert Grindem, a young 
gentleman nominally employed in the business ; we 
say nominally, for his uncle, who, at the request of his 
dying sister, had received the orphan, at first treated 
him with coldness and distrust, but had gradually be- 
come so attached to him, that he allowed him to do 
pretty much as he liked, always provided that he made 
his appearance at Gilbert's dinner hour, to enliven, with 
his rattling conversation and cheerful smile, the solitary 
meal of his wealthy relative. Perhaps the uncle had a 
less selfish motive in indulging his nephew's distaste for 
trade : he loved the frank, open-hearted young man — 
loved him like his own son — and did not wish him to 
obtain too clear an insight into the nature of the tran- 
sactions of the firm ; which, though perfectly legal in 
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themselves, were like those moral felonies which human 
justice cannot reach, hut which, sooner or later, the 
Source of all justice seldom fidls to punish. 

The person of Richard Lawrence, the junior clerk, 
we have already described. He had been received 
into the firm on the sudden death of his father, for 
many years fellow-clerk with Gridley, long before 
Small's connection with the house. Indeed, it was 
chiefly through the influence of the former that the 
youth had been employed. 

Not a sound was to be heard in the counting-house 
except the scratching of the pens of Gridley and the 
, three junior Smalls, as they made out the different 
invoices, or copied the correspondence of the day. 
The tail of the firm, as Henry Beacham used to desig- 
nate Small, was standing with his back to a cheerful 
fire, contemplating, with a parent's satisfaction, his 
industrious boys, or perhaps mentally congratulating 
himself upon the conclusion of a more than usually 
delicate affair, when the door was slowly opened, and 
Eichard Lawrence, wet to the skin, and shivering with 
cold, made his appearance. A satirical smile passed 
over the features of the junior Smalls as the poor 
fellow entered the office. 

" You have been a long time absent ! " said his 
superior, sharply. 

" I had to wait," observed the young man, mildly, *^ for 
Mitchell's securities. Brown's bills are dishonoured, 
and there is no advice from Mackinlay, of New York." 
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The speaker drew from his side pocket a huge 
leather case^ took firom it several papers^ and handed 
them to Small. He was about to resume his usual 
position at the desk, when the latter personage suddenly- 
recollected that there was another affair to regulate at 
Salford. He was sorry, very sorry to give Mr. 
Lawrence the trouble of returning. He had forgotten 
it in the hurry of business when he had first sent him 
out, but the errand was important. 

This time the smile of three junior Smalls amounted 
to a grin. 

'^ I am ready, sir," said the young man, with a look 
of resignation. 

" Take my place," said Gridley, jumping off his 
stool; "rUgo." 

" You have not finished the invoices." 

" Richard can finish them as well as I can," observed 
the old clerk, doggedly. 

"But I insist." 

"Would you murder him?" whispered Gridley. 
" Look at him, wan, pale, and suffering ! It is not a 
day to send a dog into the streets, unless," he said, " a 
worthless dog like me ! Come Mr. Small," he added, 
" you are a father yourself — show some consideration." 

^' Business is business," said the junior partner, coolly. 

" It is not my fault if my clerk chooses to fall into a 

consumption. The affairs of the firm ought not to 

suffer." 

• " I am quite ready, sir," exclaimed Richard, eagerly. 
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for lie trembled for his situation. *' My health is better, 
much better than it was. I begin to feel quite strong 
again." 

A slight cough interrupted the speaker : he placed 
his handkerchief to his lips — when he removed it, 
Gridley saw that it was stained with blood. The sight 
at once determined him, and he advanced with a firm 
step towards tlie door of Grindem's private room. 

^' Where are you going," demanded Small, pale 
with rage. 

** To talk to your master," replied Gridley, coolly. 

'* Impudent scoundrel ! " 

" Scoundrel !" repeated the old man. "And who, 
pray, gave Ebenezer Small the right to call me 
scoundrel ? Is it because from shoe-black he rose to 
be clerk, from clerk to be a partner in the firm ? Had 
I kept sober, I might have been a partner too. Like a 
fool, I drank at aU hours ; like a wise man, he only when 
business was ended. He has reaped the advantage of 
his prudence, but it gives him no right to call me 
scoundrel ! " 

The speaker, whom the state of the weather had 
prevented from leaving the office in search of his usual 
glass, was, like an opium-eater deprived of his favourite 
drug, in a state of fearful excitement ; in his anger he 
had raised his voice to a pitch approaching a scream, and 
consequently made himself distinctly heard by the 
head of the firm, who had been seen more than once to 
turn pale whenever Gridley gave way to one of his 
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bursts of passion. The old clerk's influence with 
Grrindem was one of those mysteries which Small could 
never understand, and he had tried a hundred times to 
penetrate it. The old clerk's salary was moderate, 
even for his services, and he had never been known 
either to express dissatisfaction, or solicit an advance. 
Gilbert Grindem, so proud, overbearing, and despotic 
in his dealings with mankind, was quiet, and at times 
even humble with Gridley. 

Decidedly there was a mystery. 

The door of the apartment opened, and the head of 
the firm, followed by his nephew, made his appearance; 
the pens of the three junior Smalls flew with increased 
rapidity over the invoices, day book, and ledger, whilst 
poor Eichard trembled at the inconsiderate conduct of 
his well-meaning friend. 

" What is the meaning of this disturbance ?" 
demanded Grindem, in a voice of unusual mildness. 

" It means, sir, that I have been grossly insulted," 
replied Mr. Small, " by your clerk." 

*^ Impossible !" replied his partner, drily. 

*' It means, sir," exclaimed Gridley, with an air in 
which defiance and respect were strangely mingled, 
'^ that Mr. Small presumed to call me scoundrel before 
his three sons and Mr. Lawrence; you know^^ he added, 
'^ whether I deserve that appellation or no ?" 

^^ Certainly noty^ said Gilbert, biting his lips to con- 
ceal his anger, and perhaps to repress the inclination he 
felt to kick the old clerk out of the countin&r-house. " I 
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cannot conceive why Mr. Small should take such a 
liberty. Have you any accusation," he added, turning 
coldly towards his partner, " against the probity of 
Mr. Gridley?" 

" None." 

" I thought not." 

" But he is a drunkard." 

" We have all our faults, Mr. Small. A man may be 
a drunkard, and yet not a scoundrel !" 

" Exactly the difference between your partner and 
myself, sir," observed Gridley, with a sneer. ^' I did 
but offer to replace Mr. Lawrence, who is already wet 
to the skin, in a course which Mr. Small suddenly found 
it necessary to send him on, when the latter lost both 
his temper and his manners. Had it been one of his 
own precious cubs," he added, grumbling between his 
teeth, " the affairs of the firm might have waited long 
enough before he had sent him out on a day like this." 

" Richard, my dear fellow," exclaimed Henry 
Beacham, stepping forward, and seizing the poor clerk 
by the hand, '^ you are ill — very ill ; my uncle, I am 
sure, would not wish you to expose your health on such 
a day as this. I am surprised, sir," he added, turning to 
Mr. Small, " that you had not more humanity than to 
think of such a thing." 

Both the partners winced. The senior, at the expres- 
sion of friendship of his nephew for the poor clerk ; and 
junior, at the reproach which his conscience told him 
was well merited. 
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" I regret," said Richard Lawrence, mildly, *^ that I 
should have been the involuntary cause of this dispute. 
I thank Mr. Gridley kindly for his offer, but I am 
capable, quite capable, of executing the orders I have 
received." 

"You are nothing of the kind," interrupted his 
friend, struck by the sudden paleness of the speaker* 

Uncle," he added, " I am sure you can spare 
Mr. Lawrence for a few days, till his health is re- 
established ?" 

Grindem hesitated. 

" Impossible," said Mr. Small, emboldened by his 
partner's silence ; " there is so much out-door work to 
do, which, as junior clerk, falls to" — 

" I will replace him !" said Henry Beacham ; " it 
is a long time since I took my turn at business; 
Lawrence, I am sure, is seriously ill : would you," he 
added, " murder him ?" 

This was exactly the same question, which Gridley 
had asked, and the old man, struck by the coincidence, 
fixed his eyes inquiringly, nay, even menacingly, upon 
the head of the firm. The gaze produced its effect, 
for, suddenly turning to his clerk, he graciously gave 
him a month's leave of absence to re-establish his 
health, and then retired to his room without uttering 
another word. 

" Humph !" muttered Gridley, as he returned to his 
stool ; " not so bad as I thought." 

" Take a fiy," whispered Henry, as he pressed his 
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friend's hand ; *^ send for advice. I will see you as soon 
as my uncle leaves the office. Remember me," he 
added, " to your sister Amy, and your kind mother." 

Despite the presence of Mr. Small, Richard Law- 
rence went and shook hands with old Gridley, thanking 
him warmly for the interest he had taken in his 
welfare. 

" I have now," he said, " thanks to the kindness of 
Mr. Grindem, a month's rest before me — it was all I 
required. I shall return to my desk strong and healthy 
— oh, so strong !" The hollow cough which interrupted 
the speaker seemed to give the lie to his hopes. " But 
you will come and see me ?" he added. 

^^WiUingly," said the old man; '^ that's if"— he 
hesitated. 

« If what?" 

" You know my habits ; they have been my ruin ! — 
no matter for that — perhaps your mother and sister 
might not excuse my manners and appearance, although 
you are kind enough" — 

" No fear of that," said Richard, shaking him by the 
hand ; " my mother ofteA inquires after you ; she will 
be rejoiced to see you, for you were my poor father's 
friend." 

" Yes, yes," murmured the old man, hastily, ^' I was 
his friend." 

*^ He entrusted you with everything ?" 

" Everything ! He had not a secret concealed from 
me. 
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"How, then/' resumed Eichard^ " should my mo- 
ther be otherwise than glad to see you? and Amy 
shall sing to you one of her merry songs. Good bye 
— good bye." 

With a warm grasp of the hand, the young man left 
the office, full of anticipation and hope, rejoicing in the 
pleasure which his holiday would afford his mother and 
sister. A month's repose to his tired spirit seemed an 
eternity of leisure — a harvest of strength. Poor fellow, 
it was but the prelude to the grave ! 

As his attenuated form passed the threshold of the 
counting-house, a tear from old Gridley's eyes fell upon 
the ledger, and blotted the figures. It was the purest 
record the pages of the book received, for the tears 
were those of pity and repentance. 

No sooner was Richard gone, than Mr. Small, who 
had been meditating during his brief conversation with 
the old clerk, with an air of sudden resolution entered 
the private room where his partner and Henry Beacham 
were quietly sipping their wine, 

" Ah, Small!" exclaimed Mr.Grindem, "take a chair; 
you will find a fresh glass on the tray. Port or Madeira?" 

The speaker was extremely choice of the latter wine, 
which had twice made the voyage to the East Indies 
and back. He oflfeied it as a matter of politeness only; 
it was understood as such, and invariably declined. 
The sycophant filled his glass with port. 

"Anything particular?" demanded Grindem, after 
a pause. 
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" Nothing more than the regulation of the office. I 
would not take upon myself the responsibility of in- 
trusting Gridley, during the absence of Mr. Lawrence, 
to collect for the house." 

" Oh, he is honest !" interrupted his partner, bitterly. 

" But a drunkard !" added Small. 

" True, true ! it has been the poor devil's ruin. But 
for that one fault. Small, he would now be sitting in 
your place, and you at his desk. He is a strange 
compound," he added, " and has lost more than one 
occasion. Let Matthew take the out-door department 
for a month." 

*' Matthew's health is delicate," observed the father, 
drily. 

" Mark or John, then, which you will," exclaimed 
the head of the firm, impatiently; " surely, for a month 
you can arrange it amongst you." 

" It is not that, sir. Thank Heaven, neither I nor 
my sons shrink from toil where the interests of the firm 
are concerned !" 

" I know, I know." 

" But at the end of the month ?" 

" At the end of the month Lawrence will return, 
and things resume their usual course," said Mr. 
Grindem, with an air of impatience, for he began to 
feel annoyed, and had not the slightest reason for 
managing the susceptibility of his partner. 

" Lawrence never will return," observed Small, 
emphatically. 
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"And why not?" 

" Because," resumed the heartless man of figures, 
*'he has not another month to live. Currey, who 
attends my wife and youngest daughter, told me so." 

" And you knew this," exclaimed Henry Beacham, 
in a tone of indignation ; " knew it, and sent him out 
on a day like this, dragging his emaciated form along 
the cold, damp streets of Manchester !" 

'* Business is business, young gentleman," replied 
Small, with a smile. 

" You forget, sir, he has a mother." 

" And a sister ^^ added the partner, sarcastically. 

"Both dependent on his industry," resumed the 
young man, without seeming to notice the tone in 
which the last observation was made. "Uncle," he 
added, " I am afraid I shall never make a merchant." 

"Why so?" 

" T lack the coldness and self-possession," added the 
speaker, with an expression of disgust, "of your 
partner, Mr. Small." 

" And what do you propose ?" demanded Grindem, 
without replying to the observation of his nephew. 

" Gripe and Holdfast are about to part with their 
junior clerk,' a young man of excellent character, well 
acquainted with business, and the transactions of the 
firm where he has been employed ; added to which, 
Mr. Bainton has the advantage of being" — 

" The accepted suitor of Miss Judith Small," ob- 
served Henry Beacham, turning to the senior partner. 
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" You cannot do better. Tlie counting-house will then 
become quite a family affair." 

"Dear me," said the parent of the amiable Miss 
Small, who, in despair of the conquest of Henry 
Beacham, had accepted the offer of the clerk, whose 
grandfather had lately left him four thousand pounds, 
" Mr. Bainton the suitor of my girl ! What could 
induce you to imagine so improbable a circumstance ?" 

'' Seeing them together at the theatre." 

'* At the theatre ! My daughter in the devil's hot • 
house I" exclaimed Small, with pious horror. 

" I am not in the habit, sir," said the young man, 
gravely, " of uttering a falsehood. I repeat, T saw 
your daughter and the young man in question at the 
theatre. I learnt his name by accident." 

*' May I ask by what accident ?" demanded the mor- 
tified parent, who suspected that there was probably 
some circumstance connected with the speaker's own 
visit which he did not wish his imcle to become ac- 
quainted with. 

" You really wish to know ?" 

" Certainly." 

" Well, then, I and my friend Lord Somers were 
bail for him and your son Matthew at the police-court. 
There had been a dispute — a fight, or some such low 
affair — at the house where they had supped, after 
having, as I presume, seen your daughter home." 

A groan of mortification and rage broke from the 
breast of the overwhelmed and astonished Mr. Small, 
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who was much more annoyed at the exposure than at 
the hypocrisy of his children. The day was decidedly 
unfavourable to his views ; he almost regretted that he 
had been tempted to make the proposal to his principal^ 
to whom, although nominally a partner, he was as 
much subjected as the merest clerk in the office. 

" I shall make no change," said Grindem, *' till the 
expiration of the month. Mr. Small, those letters are 
of importance, you had better look to them yourself." 

He pointed to a packet lying on the table. The 
junior partner took the hint, and retired, a smile 
upon his lip, his heart overflowing with bitterness and 
hate. 

*'What!" he murmured, *^ treated with less consi- 
deration in the firm than that drunken old rascal, 
Gridley ! There is a secret — I am sure there is. I'd 
give my soul, almost, to find it out. We shall see," 
he added, repeating the words of his principal. " Let 
me but obtain the clue from old Gridley, and we shall 
see." 

'^ Henry," said his uncle, as soon as the door was 
closed and Mr. Small installed in the outward office, 
'^you take a strange interest in this Richard Lawrence." 

*• He is my friend." 

"Friend? Bah!" 

" Brother, then, if you will." 

" Brother !" repeated the old man, with a fearful 
expression of countenance, for his thoughts reverted to 
Amy. " What mean you?" 
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** Simply that we are members of the same lodge. 
My £riend^ Lord Somers^ whose society you wished me 
to cultiyate^ has long been initiated. Had I thought 
you had the least objection" — 

"Objection I" repeated his uncle, breathing freely ; 
'' not the least. Lord Somers is a most unexception- 
able acquaintance. And so Lawrence is a mason." 

'^ Ay, and a distinguished one. His father was so 
before him." 

" And his sister," demanded Mr. Grindem ; " have 
you seen her ?" 

'* Oh, frequently," replied the young man, without 
the least sign of embarrassment. " She is a little 
fairy, and sings like a nightingale." 

" And how old is this nightingale ?" demanded the 
uncle, curiously. 

'^ A mere child, sir — ^fifteen." 

"Humph!" said the old man, not quite satisfied. 
" Mind what you are about, Henry. To seduce her 
would be a folly — ^to marry her a crime, never to be 
forgiven by me." 

" Rest satisfied, I shall do neither one nor the other. 
Marry her," he added to himself, " ridiculous ! Seduce 
her — oh never, never !" 

The secret of old Gridley's influence over his master 
is soon told. Fourteen years previous to the com- 
mencement of our tale, led by his love of wine, he 
had concealed himself in the vast cellars of the firm, 
and drank till memory and reason tottered on their 

c2 
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seat. Indeed the old man often doubted whether what 
followed was a reality, or the result of that mental 
phantasmagoria which delirium tremens presents. He 
saw his master, Gilbert Grindem, the head of the firm, 
bearing a dead body down the narrow staircase which 
led from the counting-house to the vaults. 

The only circumstance which convinced him of the 
reality of what he had seen was, that the firm, which 
up to that time had been in difficulties, became sud- 
denly prosperous, and, Gilbert Grindem a rich man. 

Our readers will perceive, as Mr. Small said, when 
Gridley left the private room of his partner — 

There was a mystery. 
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CHAPTER II 



I love thee more, my own fireside, 
Than lofby halls of stately pride. 



That same evening Eichaxd Lawrence was seated 
by the cheerful fire in the neat, comfortable parlour of 
the cottage, i» many years inhabited by his widowed 
mother and sister. The unexpected intelligence that 
Mr. Grindem had given her son a month's rest, in 
order to re-establish his health, had brought the long 
absent smiles to his sister's and his parent's cheek. 
A month ! what did it not promise ? From the day he 
first entered the counting-house, during the six years 
of his slavery, Richard had never had more than a 
three days' holiday, and that only once a-year — eighteen 
days in six years. Certainly his moments of recreation 
had not been many, and yet he felt grateful for them. 

" Only think, mother," he exclaimed, as soon as he 
had changed his wet clothes, and was installed in the 
comfortable easy chair, " a month's rest ! you will 
scarcely know me — I shall get so strong." ' 

" Heaven grant it !" thought the widow, for her heart 
was too full to answer except by a smile. " Would it 
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had been summer !" she mentally added ; *' would it 
had been summer !" 

Amy was seated at her work-table, plying her fingers 
with unwearied industry. Unknown to her brother, 
for months past she had added to their scanty means by 
taking in needlework : it enabled her to supply the 
poor invalid with many comforts and delicacies which 
he must otherwise have dispensed with ; and the affec- 
tionate girl blessed the means which enabled her to 
administer to his wants, who had so long contributed 
to hers. 

Amy Lawrence was just at that interesting period of 
life when, like spring and summer, girl and womanhood 
are blending. The graceful, sylph-like outline began 
to fill, the form became more round, and the step, 
without losing its elasticity, firmer. She was not, per- 
haps, what the world would term regularly beautiful ; 
her features were neither Grecian nor Italian ; but par- 
took something of the character of both. Her eyes 
were of that quiet, deep blue which poets love, and 
which, in purity and depth of expression, answer for 
the sold which beams through them; her brow was 
lofty, and shaded by clustering curls of soft black hair, 
which clung around her polished temples, or fell upon 
her finely rounded shoulders, as the clematis or the 
purple vine clings round some graceful colunm, waving, 
playful and beautiful — adorning and adorned. The 
mouth was finely formed, except, perhaps, in the centre 
of the lips, which pouted like a cherry, or as if some 
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wandering bee had stung them when he found them 
closed to guard the honied breath. 

The attention of Henry Beacham^ who made part of 
the circle that nighty had been excited by the words of 
his uncle^ and^ for the first time^ he felt that Amy was 
really beautiful. Hitherto, from her quiet, unobtrusive 
manners, he had considered her as a child ; he now felt 
that she was a woman, and his heart beat at the dis- 
covery. 

When, as a mere boy, Henry Beacham first became 
an inmate of his uncle's house, he was treated with 
coldness, not to say harshness, by his selfish relative, 
who looked upon' him as an incumbrance, which the 
opinion of the world would not allow him to shake off. 
Time gradually changed the feeling, and the heartless 
man of business became proud of his handsome nephew 
— he found, to his astonishment, that he could love 
something else besides his money-bags. 

It was during the period when all thought they 
might safely treat the orphan with neglect, that the 
father of Bichard and Amy Lawrence showed himself 
most kind. His house became his second home, 
Bichard and Amy, his brother and sister — at least he 
loved the former as such : his feelings for the latter he 
had scarcely found time to analyse. 

*^What are you thinking of?" demanded Henry, 
addressing his friend, who, reclining on his easy chair, 
seemed lost in a pleasing reverie. 

" I was trying to understand old Gridley's influence 
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over your uncle," replied the young man ; ^^ Mr. 
Grindem is not oflen induced to act against his partner's 
wishes." 

'* And I," said Henry ^' why the old gin-bibber all 
of a sudden took such a warm interest in your welfare ; 
he is not oflen troubled with benevolent fancies, I 
imagine." 

" He was my poor husband's friend," sighed the 
widow : " intrusted by him with everything ; he had no 
secrets from Gridley." 

'^ Nor from his wife, I suppose ?" added Beacham^ 
inquiringly. 

'* Perhaps not ; but I had always imagined or rather 
hoped, that my husband's circumstances were better 
than they appeared. He had frequently hinted at our 
children being provided for : at his death there was 
nothing — absolutely nothing !" 

" And yet only the week before he died, when I 
objected that the pianoforte he had bought for Amy 
was too expensive, he laughingly assured me he could 
well afford it. And ten days after," she added with a 
sigh, ^^ I was obliged to part with it to pay the expenses 
of his funeral. I cannot understand it ; perhaps it will 
be explained one day." 

" I thought," said her guest, pointing to an open 
instrument, ^'that Amy had preserved her father's 

gift." 

" That," answered the widow, " is the strangest part 
of aU. Three days after the sale, it was returned to 
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US by the man who had bought it^ at the request^ he 
said, of a friend." 

** It could not have been my uncle ?" said Henry 
Beacham, musingly. 

'^Oh,no!"exclaimed at once both Amy and her mother. 

The young man coloured to the temples. 

" Mr. Grindem," timidly added the daughter, 
'^showed his kindness in a different manner. Al- 
though young, he gave my brother a situation in his 
counting-house, and paid, I have heard, several of 
my poor father's debts." 

*^ It could not have been Gridley," added Bichard, 
'* for he has never, since I have known him, been the 
possessor of a guinea." 

A knock at the door announced the arrival of the 
subject of their conversation. The old man was placed 
in a seat opposite Richard, in whose cheek, flushed by 
the fever of disease and the fire, he read, as he thought, 
the sign of renovated health. 

*^Ye8," said the invalid, coughing, for Gridley's 
clothes were impregnated with tobacco, and*the mere 
odour excited the irritability of his lungs, *^ I am 
better ; a month's rest will see me strong*again. We 
were just wondering," he added, " when you entered, 
who could have been kind enough to repurchase and 
send back the piano, which my mother was forced to 
sell when my poor father died." 

" How should I know ?" demanded the old clerk, 
with an uneasy look. 
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^* Some friend^ doubtless," observed Beacham. 

*^ Spoken like one who has not studied the world !" 
exclaimed Gridley. ^* Pardon me, young gentleman, 
but here we axe no longer the clerk and nephew of 
the wealthy Mr. Grindem, but youth and age — boy 
and man. When I say boy," he added, " of course I 
speak figuratively, and perhaps abuse my privilege; 
but I knew your mother, sir, when she was no higher 
than my knee. God ! how time runs — how time runs !" 

*^ If not from a friend," observed Henry, without 
being in the least offended at the familiarity of the 
speaker's language " who could the gift be from ?" 

^^ An enemy.** 

"An enemy!" they all repeated; " you jest." 

'^I don't often do so. I repeat it — an enemy. 
Honest friendship has no reason to hide its acts ; crime 
only fears inquiry into the motive. I repeat, it is my 
opinion the gift was sent as an atonement^— a sort of 
dose to lull the conscience of the donor." 

'^ You have strange ideas," said Amy^ with a laugh, 
observing that both her mother and Beacham were 
plimged in reflection at the singular view which the 
old man had taken of the gift. 

" Ay, and dull ones, too," observed Richard, beckon- 
ing his sister to his side, and whispering in her ear to 
sing him his favourite song before he retired to rest. 

There was no affectation in the compliance. Amy 
knew that she sang well ; nature had endowed her 
with an extraordinary voice and exquisite sensibility — 
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it afforded her dear brother pleasure — and seating 
herself at the instrument^ she accompanied herself to 
the following song : 

I love thee more, my own fireside, 
Than lofty halk of stately pride ; 
The love I meet there knows no ohange, 
The hearts around it never range, 
All my hopes are garnered there, 
For every wish and every oare. 
Though fortune frowns or good betide. 
Are centred round my own fireside. 

There oft, too, solemn dreams will oome, 
Of those who shared my oheerful home ; 
The youngs— the good— the early dead, 
Who round our hearth a blessing shed. 
Thoughts that wring the heart with pain, 
Hopes that bid us smile again. 
Kind looks, more dear than all beside, 
Are centred round my own fireside. 

" I don't wonder at its being your favourite song," 
said Beacham. " The verse came from the poet's 
heart, and the melody is beautiful." 

'* And Amy sang it divinely," added her proud and 
gratified brother, drawing her to him, and thanking her 
for her compliance with a kiss, which, for the first 
time, his friend Henry envied. " But how is this ?" 
he added; '^ tears! Do you think me, then, so very 
ill?" he demanded, fixing his eyes upon hers with 
mourn&l earnestness. 

'' No, Eichard— no. But "— 

" But what ? " 
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'* The words of the song always affect me, and I am 
more than usually impressed with them to-night. The 
weather has made me dull," she added, *^ duU and 
stupid ; don't be angry with me, Richard ! I shall be 
cheerful to-morrow." 

And the poor girl, oyercome by the feeling which 
the last portion of the song had conjured up, hid her 
face upon her brother's shoulder, and wept bitterly. 

The invalid was so much affected that Gridley and 
his mother were obliged to lead him from the room. 
When the former returned, he found his young master 
and Amy standing close to the piano, hand-in-hand, so 
absorbed that they paid no attention to his entrance. 

*' Your brother has inquired for you," said the old 
man, drily. " I am afraid he is more seriously indis- 
posed than we imagine." 

" Good night," said Amy, starting from her reverie. 
*' I will not ask you to remain. Perhaps we shall see 
you to-morrow?" 

'* Certainly," replied Beacham, pressing her hand. 

" Good night, Mr. Gridley," she added, addressing 
the clerk. 

" Good night," he murmured ; " you don't ask me 
to call to-morrow." 

" I thought," said Amy, confused at the observation, 
" that your time would be too much occupied to " — 

'' I shall come without being asked," continued the 
strange visitor, kindly. " Good night." 

Beacham lingered a few moments behind the speaker 
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but whether to look for his gloves, or steal a kiss from 
Amy, I leave my readers to guess. Gridley was 
waiting for him at the door. 

"You love that girl?" said the old man, sud- 
denly stopping and fixing his eyes upon his com- 
panion. 

" I do." 

"And what then?" 

*' What then ! " repeated the young man. " The 
question implies a doubt of my honour and Amy's 
virtue." 

" Both may be in danger." 

"No, by heavens! I should scorn — ^loathe myself, 
were I capable of a thought of ill towards her. It was 
not till this evening that I was fully aware of the 
nature of my feelings. How I shall act I know not ; 
but this I know — ^that Amy Lawrence may become my 
wife, but never my mistress ; the memory of the dead 
and dying alike forbid it." 

*^ Master Henry," said the old man, " you have a 
generous heart. Forgive me ; if you really love the 
girl, tell me candidly— I'll find the way to make her 
yours." 

"You?" 

"I." 

^* And my uncle ? " 

** Curse him !" exclaimed the old man, passionately. 

"Gridley!" 

" I know not what I say," resumed the clerk ; " the 
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sight of that poor boy dying has quite unmanned me. 
There, I am calm now — listen to me. If you really 
We Amy Lawrence, and can win her affections, I 
promise you that your uncle, the rich, proud, oyer- 
bearing Mr. Grindem himself, shall give her to you. 
I am neither dnmk nor mad," he added, in reply to 
Beacham's look of astonishment ; ^^ if you doubt my 
word, take a Master Mason's pledge." 

A warm shake of the hands was exchanged, and the 
speakers recognised each other as brothers. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Books melt with years, and stones are worn 
By hermit knees in prayer. The human heart, 
Harder than rocks or stones, alone remains 
Insensible. 

At an early hour the following mornings as soon as 
Mr. Gilbert Grindem was seated in his private room^ 
the old clerk, with ah air of calm resolution, widely- 
different from his usual nervous, excited manner, 
tapped at the door. 

*' Come in ! " exclaimed the master. 

Gridley did as he was requested, carefully closing 
the green-baized doer after him. 

For a few moments the principal of the firm and his 
subordinate gazed on each other in silence. The man 
of money felt intuitively that a disagreeable explanation 
was about to take place between himself and his 
servant; and bitterly did he curse the weakness which 
had yielded to a first temptation, and placed his repu- 
tation and liberty in the power of so indiscreet a con- 
fidant. The sum, at the present distance of time, 
appeared every way unworthy of the risk : he would 
have gladly paid it three times over to have cancelled 
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the past, had such arrangement been possible. The 
millionaire felt that he sold himself too cheaply ; his 
regret should have been that he had sold himself at 
all. Character was to him a thing to be valued only 
at its worth; like everything else, with his commercial 
ideas, he regarded it as a marketable commodity. 

"Ah, Gridley, is that you?" said his employer, 
trying to look unembarrassed. 

" Even I, sir." 

" Well, what is it you require ? Come in — shut the 
door." 

In his nervousness he had not observed how care- 
fully the old man closed it. 

" I have a question to ask," replied the clerk. 

" A question," repeated Grindem, breathing freely ; 
" why don't you ask it, then ? what is the use of fid- 
getting there ? Remember this is our foreign corre- 
spondence day, and that Mr. Small will be coming in a 
few minutes with the letters." 

" Mr. Small can wait for once." 

" Well, man, the question — the question?" impa^ 
tiently demanded the head of the firm. 

*^ Have you a conscience ?" 

" Conscience," faltered Gilbert, his florid, rubicund 
countenance changing to a sickly, wax-like complexion; 
*^ conscience, of course I have a conscience — every 
gentleman has one." 

" I know," continued the clerk, " that the question 
is a foolish one — an old man's babble — a childish hope 
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— a Kngering confidence in human nature. I have 
seen you progressing in wealth from day to day ; where 
others failed, you have thriven ; difficulties have only 
led to your advancement — panics have proved your 
•harvests — famine a source of successful speculation — 
shipwrecks a double gain — all that you have touched 
has turned to gold ; you have lived so long within its 
atmosphere, that it has impregnated your very na- 
ture — your sluggish blood is but the liquid Mam- 
mon ; all but your heart is gold, and that remains iron 
—iron!" 

^* And what has called forth this tirade ?" demanded 
his employer, with difficulty restraining his passion; 
for it was a bitter humiliation to a man like him, whose 
nod was looked up to on the Exchange, and whose 
signature would pass current for a million, to be thus 
catechised by a drunken clerk. 

^* Conscience," replied the old man. 

" Conscience," repeated Grindem, with a sneer. 
*^ Pshaw ! you have not had sufficient time to sleep off 
last night's debauch; the fumes of gin and tobacco 
still ferment within your brain. Go to your lodgings, 
and in the afternoon you will return quite sober." 

" I am sober — for the first time for many a long year : 
four-and-twenty hours have passed since the liquid 
devil passed my lips." 

^' Your credit at the tap, then, I suppose is stopped ?" 
said his master ; " name the amount and let us end this 
folly. You know," he added, " that it is your own 
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fault if eyer you want the means of making yourself 
comfortable— that is, in reason." 

The merchant, perfectly assured that Gridley had only 
sought the interview for the purpose of obtaining money, 
drew out his purse as he spoke, and began counting- 
out the gold ; he had proceeded as far as ten, fully 
expecting that the clerk would stop him with the usual 
" That will do, sir " ; indeed, the old man's demands 
upon his generosity seldom exceeded fiye. Finding 
that he remained silent, Gilbert looked up in his visi- 
tor's face, and was struck by his altered expression. 
He felt this time that money was not the object of his 
visit, and his heart sank within him ; he had rather, 
much rather, it had been for gold, dearly as he loved 
it, and deeply as it grieved him to part even with a 
small part of his vast accumulations. 

^* In the devil's name," he exclaimed, thrusting his 
purse into his pocket, '' what is it you require ?" 

*' A simple answer to a simple question, — have you a 
conscience ?" 

** Rascal !" said Gilbert, raised to perfect fury by the 
question ; *' had I not had a conscience, I should years 
since have rid myself of a drunken extortionate villain, 
who has been the plague of my existence, whose 
maudlin remorse slumbers when the tap runs freely, 
and is troublesome only when his credit is stopped. 
What fresh demand have you to make either on my 
forbearance or my purse ?" 

*' Rid yourself of me," repeated the old man ; '* ay. 
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a clever plan that, to hide the first murder by committiDg 
a second!" 

'* There I defy you !" said his master ; " the testimony 
of the first medical men in Manchester will prove, if 
necessary, that the infernal fellow from India died a 
natural death." 

''And are there no murders," demanded Gridley, 
doggedly, "save those which are committed by the 
knive and bludgeon ? No moral assassination, by which 
the victim is slain through the bitter pangs of poverty 
and hope deferred ? Had the father of Bichard Law- 
rence not been robbed of the wealth his uncle left him 
in India — ^wealth which saved the firm of Grindem 
from utter ruin, and formed the foundation of its 
wealth — his life might have been saved, or at least 
prolonged; and his son, instead of being in the last 
stage of consumption, in the enjoyment of health, and 
the full, fresh hopes which youth is heir to." 

'• And who witnessed the deed by which old Lawrence 
when he signed, as he thought, a receipt for an advance 
of his quarter's salary, gave me power to receive the 
money which sustained the sinking credit of my 
house ?" said the merchant, with a sneer. 

" I did," replied the old man, mournfully. 

" Who received a thousand pounds as the price of a 
secret which he had obtained while in the act of robbing 
his employer?" 

Gridley hung his head. 

" And who has used the power which the knowledge 
d2 
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of our mutual delinquency gives him to e:i^tort, to get 
drunk, insult and bully his employer at his pleasure ? 
The same conscientious, honest, moral Simon Gridley ! 
Go to, man — the devil himself must grin at such 
repentance. Once more, if you want money, take 
it ; if you have debts at the tap-room, pay them ; 
but cease to annoy me with qualms which last only 
while the fumes of the last debauch are expiring, and 
which the next one will bury in oblivion. But if," he 
added, ^^ you have really anything serious or worthy of 
my attention to state, do so at once — I hate beating 
about the bush." 

" Poor Lawrence is dying," said the clerk. 

"Well?" 

" Well !" repeated Gridley ; " I should have thought 
that the death of that poor boy might have caused even 
you a pang ; you see it was not for the gratification of 
idle curiosity I asked you if you had a conscience." 

" I can't save him," observed the merchant, brutally. 

" You might have done !" 

"How so?" 

*' By atonement." 

" Humph !" ejaculated Gilbert; "who knows? wealth 
is not always a means of health — many a man ruins 
his constitution from having the means of dissipation 
at his command ; though some," he muttered, " have 
temperaments that no excess can shake." 

" Mine, for instance !" said the old man, with a bitter 
smile, for he doubted not that the indulgence in his 
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irregular habits^ and the means of excess^ Lad for 
many years been permitted him, in the charitable hope 
that he would graduaUy destroy his constitution ; but, 
unfortunately for his e^aployer's hopes, it seemed, like 
his own sordid heart, of iron. 

" Perhaps," added the merchant, impatiently, for he 
was too much excited to conceal the pleasure which 
the mere anticipation of the clerk's death gave him ; 
'* but, once for all speak out, and let's see which way 
the wind sits in that weathercock head of thine ?" 

'* Atonement to Kichard Lawrence is out of the 
question — ^he wUl soon be beyond the reach of human 
retribution ; but he has a sister." 

" She will be taken care of." 

'' How ?" 

*' I'll send her out to my correspondent in Russia ; 
he will soon provide for her as a governess, find her a 
husband, or something of that sort." 

" Does it not strike you that a husband might be 
found for her nearer home." 

'* Whom ?" demanded Grindem, fixing his keen gray 
eye upon the speaker, with an expression which showed 
that he anticipated the reply; for Mr. Small's hint 
upon the subject of his nephew and Richard Lawrence's 
sister had not been thrown away upon him. 

" Your nephew, Mr. Henry Beacham," replied the 
old man, firmly. 

Although his employer half expected this reply, the 
hardihood of the proposition perfectly astounded him. 
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Rage, pride, disdain and avarice were struggling in his 
breast. 'Tis true he loved his nephew, not for his 
virtues or manly qualities, courage, and nice sense of 
honour — these were things he cared little about, for he 
could not appreciate them. He loved him as the step- 
ping-stone to his ambition. Like most parvenus, he 
had a slavish love of the aristocracy, and doubted not 
but Henry, backed by the immense fortune which it 
was in his power to leave him, would ally himself by 
marriage with one of those noble families who were the 
secret objects of his hatred and envy. 

**My nephew marry the daughter of Richard 
Lawrence !" he slowly repeated ; " sooner would T 
see him dead — the firm of Grindem in the bankrupt 
list." 

^' Better there than in the assize calendar," was the 
reply. 

Gilbert winced, but disdained to notice the retort. 

" And so this is the precious scheme you have con- 
cocted ? Fool ! do you think me a child, to be terrified 
into my consent ? What," he added, " have I toiled, 
sinned, reaped curses, read the sneers of the world 
behind its hollow smile, and heaped up wealth, to 
enrich a beggar's brat ?" 

" Better that than exposure." 

*' Scoundrel, I defy you ! do your worst. I am rich 
— rich," he added, striking his knuckles upon the 
desk before him, " and will melt my last guinea ere I 
yield to such dictation — ere I consent to be made the 
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tool of a doting boy and a gray-headed old rascal^ who 
would have starved, rotted in the poor-house, but for 
my mistaken confidence. As for my nephew, I cast 
him oflf — discard him — curse him — curse " — 

" I am the only person you ought to curse," inter- 
rupted Gridley, anxious to ward his employer's anger 
from the head of his young master ; *' Henry Beacham 
knows nothing of this." 

" Liar !" said Grindem, doubtingly. 

"You know," continued the clerk, "that I am 
neither a liar nor a flatterer ? neither am I fool enough 
to trump up an accusation against you, without the 
means to substantiate it. You remember the night I 
found you in the cellar with the body of old Hanwell's 
servant ?" 

" Ay — yes," answered Gilbert, shudderingly. 

" After you had returned to the counting-house to 
see that all was secure, I examined the corpse, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the cause of death ; and found what, 
in your haste, you had neglected to secure — his master's 
letters to his nephew, in which the writer explained 
why, instead of making a will, he had sent his nephew 
a power of attorney to draw the savings of his long 
miserly existence from the Bank of England." 

"And what were those reasons?" demanded the 
merchant. 

" Simply to avoid the legacy duty on so large a sum. 
Like yourself he was an earthworm — a true worshipper 
of Mammon ; a man who would have starved himself 
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to replace a sixpence extorted by charity, to keep up 
appearances. I still keep the letters." 

^' The invention is a poor one." 

" I never invent. The proof, the sum — the exact 
sum in the Bank was named I" 

Grindem turned deadly pale. This time it was not 
the sickly, waxen hue of a man who had received a 
heavy blow, which came over his countenance, but the 
pallor of a corpse. 

" Name it !" he faltered. 

" One hundred and twenty thousand pounds, seven- 
teen shillings and threepence. I have never forgotten 
the sum, and have no need to refresh my memory. 
And now, master, one of two courses opens to you : 
consent to the marriage of your nephew with Amy 
Lawrence, or restore the fortune of which you robbed 
her father — for which you have gradually murdered his 
son. I give you three days to reflect — during that time 
my lips are sealed ; at the expiration of that time, I 
confess everything — mark me, everything." 

" Gridley," said his employer, ^* I have undervalued 
your services; but it is not too late, and if an annuity 
of five hundred a year " — 

" No." 

"A thousand?" 

" No. Where you to count me down the ill-won 
gains of your misspent life, they would not tempt me. 
In three days I shall demand your final answer. Then 
I know my course." 
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With these words the old man opened the door and 
entered the outward office, where the three Smalls, to 
all appearance, were busily occupied at their desks. 
The father of the hopeful youths was standing in his 
favourite position — ^his back to the fire, his thumbs 
stuck in his waistcoat-pockets. His curiosity was ex- 
cited to the highest pitch by the lengthened interview 
between Gridley and his principal ; but the closing of 
the baize door rendered all attempts to listen to the 
conversation of those in the private room impossible ; 
since it was so contrived, that any attempt to open the 
outward door, caused a corresponding movement with 
the inward one. The contrivance was his own, and, for 
the first time in his life, he bitterly cursed it. He 
would have given much to have learnt the secret, for 
secret he felt convinced there was; with his genius, he 
could have turned it to account. Vainly he tried to 
read it in the countenance of the clerk, its expression 
was imperturbable. 

" Three days !" muttered Grindem, as the door was 
closed, and he was fairly alone ; " it is not much ; but 
when a man has a mind resolved, wealth at his 
command, and a soul free from the ridiculous scruples 
of what the world calls conscience, it is everything. 
Three days !" he repeated, with a sinister smile. *^ In 
half the time I would undertake to lay a storm more 
menacing than this. Three days ! We shall see, 
Gridley — we shall see !" 

At this moment his nephew, Henry Beacham, made 
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his appearance. The young man had not attached 
much importance to the old clerk's promise the over- 
night; although the tone of solemnity with which it 
was made at first startled him^ he felt that he must trust 
to himself for the accomplishment of his marriage with 
Amy 

*^ Did you meet Gridley ?" demanded Gilbert, " as 
you came into the office." 

" No, sir ; but I believe he is in the counting-house. 
ShaUIcaQhim?"' 

The merchant fixed his eyes upon him, but the young 
man met his glance steadily: not dreaming of any 
secret influence which the clerk possessed, he was far 
from suspecting the nature of the interview which had 
just taken place. 

" Humph ! — ^no," replied the uncle, more than half- 
satisfied that Henry at least was unacquainted with the 
history of the past, whatever his secret inclinations 
towards Amy Lawrence might be. " I think the old 
fool is getting more and more eccentric every day. I 
scarcely know what to make of him." 

*' Nor I," added the young man, with a suppressed 
sigh; for the observation confirmed his previously- 
conceived opinion, that the promise of the clerk, to 
procure his uncle's consent to his union with Amy, was 
but an idle boast. " Drink and dissipation have ruined 
his mind — he is but the wreck of what he once was. Do 
you know sir," he added, after a moment's pause, '* I 
have often imagined that the old man has something 
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heavy upon his conscience— the expression of his coun- 
tenance at times is fearful." 

Despite his habitude of self-command, Mr. Grindem 
started — eyed his nephew for a few moments suspi- 
ciously — ^hemmed, as if about to speak, then suddenly 
stopped, took up the letters lying upon the table, and 
began reading them earnestly. That morning the con- 
versation was pursued no further. The merchant 
during the remainder of the day maintained a moody 
silence. There was nothing positively unkind in his 
manner towards his nephew, but the young man felt 
instinctively that for the first time a cloud had passed 
between them. 

On Grindem's arrival at the counting-house the fol- 
lowing morning, he was informed by his partner, Mr. 
Small, that intelligence had been brought from his 
lodgings that the old clerk, Gridley, who had indulged 
in more than his usual potations, had been seized the 
preceding night with a fit of delirium tremens. The 
eyes of the head of the firm flashed with an expression 
which his subordinate did not fail to notice. He was 
an observing man, the quiet Mr. Small. 

**I have already been down to his lodgings," he 
added, trjdng to look unconcerned as he said so ; ^'but 
can make nothing of him." 

** And what did you expect to make of him ?" drily 
demanded his principal. 

" Oh, nothing — that is, I thought I might have been 
useful to him." 
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"You are wonderfully charitable!" said Gilbert, 
with a sneer, for he was not the dupe of his partner's 
pretended benevolence. " You had better attend to 
the affairs of the firm — I can see to my old clerk's 
condition myself." 

" You ?■' repeated Small, with an expression of ill- 
disguised astonishment. 

" I — unless you see some very particular objec- 
tion?" 

The little man tried to look indifferent. 

" Or pretend to engross all the humanity of the firm 
yourself." 

The carriage was ordered round the narrow lane to 
the residence of the Widow Bentley, at whose house 
the old clerk for the last twenty years had been a 
lodger. As the vehicle drove off, Mr. Small muttered 
to himself: — 

" Decidedly there must be a secret !" 

Great was the astonishment in Manton Lane, when 
the elegant equipage of the rich merchant drove up to 
the door of the poor widow. It was seldom that any 
vehicle more aristocratic than a cab traversed the dark 
narrow precincts, inhabited chiefly by factory hands, 
and one or two clerks of the old shool, whose limited 
means did not permit of their migrating to a more gen- 
teel atmosphere. A group of women and children 
were gathered round the widow's door, for her lodger 
was generally loved in the humble neighbourhood from 
the benevolence of his disposition, and the readiness he 
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at all times evinced to render a service to those who 
were even poorer than himself. 

*' Oh, sir," said the widow, curtsejring to the ground, 
'' I am so glad you are come. I always said, despite ill 
reports, that you must have a kind heart, or you never 
would have put up with Mr. Gridley's failings for so 
many years. Poor man, its all over now." 

" What, is he dead?" demanded Gilbert, in a tone of 
ill-suppressed joy. 

^^ Not yet, but worse — worse than dead — ^heis mad !" 

" Drunk, I suppose ?" 

'* No, sir, mad — downright, staring mad. He fancies 
that he sees all sorts of things and people in the air ; 
talks to nobody, and answers himself; shouts out 
* Murder !' shrieks, and buries his face in the pillow, 
to hide himself from the hideous faces which he says 
are grinning at him through the curtains. And 1 am 
sure," added Mrs. Bentley, *^ there are no other faces 
than mine, Tim's Dick's, and the children's near 
him." 

*' And who is Tim's Dick?" demanded her visitor 
uneasily. 

*' A loom-hand, a great speaker at the hall — a cute, 
clever man. We call him Tim's Dick, because his 
father's name was Tim. I am sure that if he had been 
the poor man's own son, he could not have taken 
greater care of him. He has sat up with him half the 
night, and given him brandy every time the fit came on 
him." 
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"Brandy!" repeated the merchai^, with an air of 
surprise. 

" Yes, sir ; it could do him no harm, could it ?" 

" How should I know — I am no doctor ?" 

And here her visitor chuckled to himself. The 
attack which, under ordinary circumstances, would in all 
probability have exhausted itself, had been heightened 
by the indiscreet kindness of the sufferer's friend, who, 
like most ignorant men, entertained a vague idea that 
brandy was a specific for everything. 

When his employer entered the narrow, ill- ventilated 
room, he found his old clerk lying exhausted upon the 
narrow humble couch. The paroxysm had just sub- 
sided, and his eyes were closed. Tim's Dick, a shrewd- 
looking fellow, whose wiry frame and cat-like expression 
of countenance, indicated both intelligence and activity, 
was seated on a broken chair by his side, holding the 
hand of the sufferer, and endeavouring to persuade 
him to take another glass of brandy. 

*^ Take it, man," he said, " and it will make thee as 
right as twenty 'poticaries." 

Gilbert smiled. He felt that ignorance was doing 
the work of cunning. At the sight of the great Mr. 
Grindem, the poor weaver, whose friendship had 
induced him to give all that it was in his power to 
bestow — ^his time — which, after all, was his own and his 
children's bread, rose from his rickety seat, and saluted 
the merchant with a smile. 

Tim's Dick was a philosopher in his way, and it did his 
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heart good to see wealth fulfilling its duty to humanity 
— ^in the guilelessness of his heart, he suspected no other 
motive. 

*^ How is he ?" demanded the gentleman. 

'* Better now ; but he has been mortal bad, sir : once 
or twice I thought he would have died ; but the brandy 
revived him. Gridley," he added, slightly shaking the 
hand of the sick man, " look up ! here be Squire 
Grindem come to see thee." 

A deep groan was the only answer. 

'* Shall I give him some more brandy?" said the 
weaver. 

*^ It may do him good," was the cold-blooded reply. 
'* I don't understand these things." 

The poor fellow, unconscious of the evil he was doing, 
carefully raised the sick man on his arm, and poured 
the contents of a wine-glass of the destroying spirit 
down his throat. The effect was fearful — ^like a giant 
who had been suddenly restored to animation by a 
galvanic shock, the old man half sprang from the 
mattress, dashed the weaver to the ground, twined his 
arm in the tattered chintz curtain of the bed, and fixed 
his eyes upon his master, with an expression which 
made even his nerves quail — and he was not a man to 
be moved by trifles, as we have already shown. 

Before evening poor Gridley was the inmate of Mr. 
Crab's private madhouse. 

On the third morning the clerk, who was perfectly 
recovered, was permitted by the carelessness of one of 
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the keepers to make his way into the general yard ; he 
had not the slightest idea where he was, or recollection 
of the means by which he had been brought there. 

" Good God!" he exclaimed, " where am I?" as his 
eye wandered over a number of fantastic-looking beings, 
either grouped together or walking isolated along the 
pathway, by the lofty brick wall which encircled the 
yard. The question was not an unnatural one— many 
of the figures were enough to excite his curiosity. 
There was a venerable-looking old man, playing on a 
broken fiddle, a smile illuminating his withered face, 
as the fancied harmony responded to his fingering; 
others, with fantastic head-dresses, composed of paper 
caps, feathers, and party-coloured rags; some, with 
that sullen, repulsive-looking countenance, which 
characterises idiotcy in its most hopeless expression. 
A grave-looking personage, in a long, black, faded 
coat, advanced towards him ; his features were perfectly 
composed, and to him the bewildered clerk ventured to 
address himself. The stranger paused, with a quiet 
smile, when he saw him approach. 

" I beg pardon," he exclaimed, *^ but will you tell me 
where I am ? 

" Certainly ; in Mr. Crab's private madhouse." 

"'' And how long have I been here ?" demanded the 
horror-stricken Gridley. 

" About three months.^^ 

*as it possible?" 

'^ Very." 
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The poor fellow, who had no recollection of his 
being brought there, or the time which had intervened, 
believed, from the gravity with which the assertion was 
made, that it was really the case, that he had been mad. 
Clasping his hands, he looked piteously in his com- 
panion's face, and exclaimed : 

'^ But I am sane now." 

" We shall see — we shall see ! Do you see that man 
with a cap and feather ?" 

"Yes." 

" That is the doctor of the establishment. He dis- 
guises himself in that way to watch his patients. And 
the old man with a fiddle ?" 

" I see." 

" He is Orpheus, the Greek musician ; but mad, sir 
— ^mad as a March hare! But there," added the 
speaker, with an air of pity, pointing at the same time 
to a dull-looking idiot ; " there is the most remarkable 
case in the entire establishment. Would you believe 
it? That wretched-looking — ^in fact, I may say that 
extremely plain — individual fancies himself the Arch- 
angel Gabriel." 

" Impossible !" 

" Now, sir, I " — shrieked the maniac, for such poor 
Gridley's companion really was — " I am the Archangel 
Gabriel — I bear the sword of heaven — the bolts of 
Jupiter. Down Satan !" he added, stamping his foot 
firmly on the ground ; "down, Satan, I hold thee fast I" 

Gridley was overwhelmed with terror ; but before he 
vox- 1. E 
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could express his astonishment, Mr. Crab entered the 
courtyard. He paused, on perceiving the clerk. 

" Who let that man out of his cell ?" he demanded. 

" I did, sir," replied one of the keepers. 

" You acted wrongly, then, without my orders," said 
the master, mildly; "he is extremely dangerous — 
remove him !" 

It was in vain that the clerk remonstrated. The 
owner of the establishment received his assurances that 
he was perfectly sane with a bland smile. Rendered 
desperate by the sight of the keepers gathering round 
him, he resisted, and a violent struggle ensued, in 
which the fiddle of the poor old musician was broken, 
and his friend, the archangel, knocked to the ground. 
Just as one of the keepers was about to level a blow at 
Gridley, a little girl, the daughter of one of the men, 
entered the yard. The child had been in the habit of 
visiting the house of the widow, knew the old man, had 
sat upon his knee hundreds of times, and was not in 
the least afraid of him. Springing on one of the 
benches, she threw her arm round his neck, and with 
the other warded off the blow. 

" You know me, Lizzy," said the old clerk, bursting 
into tears. " I am not mad — not mad !" 

" Don't hurt him," said the child ; " he is not mad. 
You see he knows me. I am not in the least afraid of 
him." 

At this moment Lizzy's mother, a stout, bustling, 
active woman, wife to the head-keeper, and govemante 
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of Mr. Crab's domestic establishment — for that gentle- 
was a bachelor — rushed into the yard. Some one had 
told her that the new patient was in a state of violent 
excitement^ and had seized hold of the girl as a pro- 
tection, threatening to dash her brains out if the keepers 
approached him. 

" Secure him," she exclaimed, addressing the men. 
*^ Why do you stand like a pack of curs, when you 
should use your hands? Where is my child?" she 
added, " where is Lizzy ?" 

" Here, mother," replied the girl ; " here, with my 
poor old friend, Mr. Gridley." 

The woman's astonishment and terror were instantly 
calmed. She saw the speaker, instead of being, as she 
expected, in the arms of a raving maniac, quietly 
standing by a poor, weak, gray-headed man, who was 
weeping bitterly, whom she was trying to soothe. 

" Mad !" sobbed the old man, " or treated like a 
madman !" 

" No, no," said the girl, innocently, *^ you are only 
tipsy." 

Mr. Crab whispered something to the mother of the 
speaker — doubtless a hint to remove her from the yard, 
for although so young, Lizzy possessed an intelligence 
beyond her years. 

*' Ay, " repeated the old clerk, " drunk, drunk. 
My sin has found me— drink has been my ruin! It 
beggared my youth, dishonoured my manhood, and 
consigns my age to the horrors of a madhouse ! But 

e2 
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I am not mad !" he added^ with a sudden burst of 
energy. ^^God will not permit the feeble light of 
reason to become extinct till I have made atonement ! 
By what right, sir," he said, addressing himself to 
Mr. Crab, '' do you detain me here ?" 

" Poor fellow ! poor fellow I" exclaimed that benevo- 
lent gentleman, with an air of commiseration, which 
threw Gridley into a paroxysm of passion; for he 
began to fear that he should have some difficulty in 
proving his sanity. 

** Lizzy, come away,'* said her mother. 

The child, terrified at the expression of the old 
man's countenance, crossed over to her parent, still 
keeping her eyes fixed with a look of commiseration 
upon the clerk. 

'* I tell you I am not mad," he vociferated. 

"Of course not," replied Crab, winking to his 
assistants. 

*' There has been a mistake," added Gridley. 

" No doubt." 

*' Or villany," he added, fixing a searching glance 
upon his tormentor. 

" Most likely the medical men who signed the 
certificate know nothing about it. Oh, no, your worthy 
employers, Messrs. Grindem and Small, have been 
imposed upon ; I too have been iniposed upon," added 
Crab. " You are not mad ; you have not been for 
the last three days raving in your cell ; certainly not." 

The cool, sarcastic tone in which the keeper of the 
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madhouse spoke^ at any other time would have excited 
the old clerk to a fearful state of passion ; in the pre- 
sent instance it produced the contrary effect : it calmed 
him ; for he learned that, instead of three months, 
as the maniac, who imagined himself to be the Arch- 
angel Gabriel informed him, he had only been three 
days an inmate of the Asylum* 

^' At least,*' he submissively replied," I am sane now !" 

" That the doctors will decide." 

'^ When can I see them ?" 

** In a day or too." 

" No," said the old man, ^* to-day — to-day ! If you 
have any humanity in your nature. I cannot — ^wiU 
not remain here !" 

" Won't you, indeed ?" sarcastically demanded Mr. 
Crab. 

" I dare not !" added the clerk ; " if you keep me 
here another day, I shall indeed go mad. The sight of 
these pale, wretched beings — their idiot laughter, which 
sounds like mirth issuing from a tomb — the shrieks 
which pierce my brain, and render night so terrible ! 
I recoUect them all — all now !" 

" He knows when the fit is coming on," observed 
the director to a young keeper, who, not having been 
sufficnent time in his service perfectly to understand his 
system, he deemed it advisable to mystify. " Poor 
fellow ! in an hour or two, at most, he will be raving 
mad. He must be removed," he added, " to his cell ; 
nothing like solitude in a case like his." 
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Seeing that the old man was calm^ two of the keepers 
walked up to him, and, taking him by the arms, at- 
tempted to lead him away. 

" Yes I " said Gridley, with a violent effort mastering 
his anger, for he felt how necessary it was to avoid 
even the appearance of excitement. '* I am quite calm 
and reasonable. I make no resistance. You will send 
the doctor to me ? " 

'' Certainly." 

"To-day?" 

Crab bowed his head in token of assent, and the 
speaker suffered himself to be led to his cell, in the 
hope of being visited by the medical men. He even 
permitted the door to be barred upon him without a 
word of remonstrance ; but no sooner was he alone 
than the horror of his situation broke upon him, and 
he burst into tears. At times he imagined that he was 
really mad, or laboiired under the frightful antici- 
pation of becoming so. The nameless dread — the 
creeping horror — which the consciousness of approach- 
ing insanity conveys, is far more terrible than insanity 
itself. 

Days lolled on, and still the keeper of the madhouse 
failed to perform his promise. No medical attendant 
was admitted to see him, and Gridley became convinced 
at last that he was the victim of a scheme of villany of 
which Grindem was the author. With the iron reso- 
lution of despair, he resolved, if possible, not to give 
way to the influences, by which he was surrounded — to 
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close his ears to the shrieks which at intervals broke the 
silence of night— but the effort was too much for his 
mind to bear. From gradually listening, with nervous 
excitement for the cries of the maniacs who were con- 
fined near him, he began to feel an irresistible desire 
to shriek too ; and at last howled with them, re-echoed 
their idiot shouts of laughter and despairing yells, 
broken alternately by tears, by prayers, or blasphe- 
mies, as hope or despair predominated. 

His prayers at last were answered. Before reason 
became extinguished, the angel of mercy sent a minister 
to his relief, to console and strengthen him: that 
minister was a child — the kind-hearted and intelligent 
daughter of the keeper — ^his young friend Lizzy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Her breath like balm at evening'B dose, 
Playfnlly fond, it seemed to fear thee, 

As though some zephyr kissed the rose. 
And gently blew its fragrance near thee. 

BOBm GOODFBIiLOW. 

No doubt but our female readers are anxious to learn 
wbat passed between Beacham and Amy af!ter Eicbard 
had retired to his room, accompanied by Gridley and 
his mother, and they were left alone. Till that evening 
Henry had never analysed the nature of his feelings 
towards the lovely being whom he had seen gradually 
advance from girl towards womanhood, without being 
aware of the change. Since the hour he first knew her 
he had loved her as a fairy, graceful thing, whom it 
was delightful to feel hovering about one. Her voice 
at first breathed music to his ear. As time rolled on, it 
imperceptibly made melody to his heart ; still, but for 
the sneer of Mr. Small, and the observations of his 
uncle, he might for a long time have remained ignorant 
of the true nature of his feelings towards her. At his age 
it is astonishing how soon the heart becomes enlightened : 
a word — a look — and its inmost recesses are suddenly 
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revealed to its astonished owner. Amy, as we before 
stated, at the conclusion of her song burst into tears ; 
she had turned towards the piano, at the departure of 
her brother, to hide her sorrow ; there was no affec- 
tation in the act — it was the sensitiveness of [wounded 
feelings, the sacredness of grief, which, like solitary- 
sanctity, gives vent to its yearnings alone. 

She had not remained long in the position we have 
described, before she felt an arm stealing gently and 
timidly round her waist. Her very heart trembled, 
for she knew it could be no other arm than Henry 
Beacham's ; in childhood it had often been there ; yet 
never had the simple act produced such an emotion 
before. How truly has it been observed, that when 
two beings love there is something electrical in the 
contact. 

" Amy," he whispered, " you must not hide your 
tears from me, I have too often shared your smiles 
not to claim as a right to partake your sorrow. Eichard 
may recover." 

The poor girl shook her head, and her tears flowed 
the faster. 

'^ Reflect," added the young man, " the excitement 
caused by your grief cannot fail to produce an unfavour- 
able influence upon him. Till this night he was full 
of hope. Why should you not share it ? " 

*' Because," sighed Amy, "I have watched his fading 
cheek day after day — the increased glassy brightness 
of his eye, his hollow cough, and attenuated form. I 
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have no hope," she added, bitterly; " and the sense of 
loneliness, the desolation, the void in my heart, which 
the bare anticipation of his loss causes me, came sud- 
denly over me. It was wrong — weak — ^foolish ; but if 
ever you feel yourself as wretched as I do, you will 
understand and forgive me." 

" And even suppose your worst anticipations'should 
be realised. Amy/' whispered the young man, " would 
the world really be so hopeless a desert ? Have you 
forgotten me ? " 

" You would be kind, very kind," she answered ; 
" indeed, you have always been so ; but not even your 
friendship could replace the void caused by a brother's 



** Friendship ? " repeated the young man, gently, 
drawing her closer towards him ; '* perhaps not — ^but 
love?" 

"Love?" 

" Hear me. Amy. You cannot have mistaken the 
deep, the true, the disinterested passion which exists 
between us — for women, where the heart is concerned, 
are far more quick-sighted than men. I love you — 
not with the light passion of a boyish love, but with 
the deep fervency of the heart's freshest feelings. If 
I have hitherto been silent on the subject it was that 
the growth of the passion has been so gradual, so 
entwined with my years, so like a thing of course, that 
it required the aid of circumstance to reveal it to 
myself. Tell me,'* he added, gazing ardently upon 
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her blushing features ; ^' tell me, that the discovery is 
mutual — that I am not indifferent to you — that you will 
allow me to protect you from the cold frowns and in- 
sults of the world, by offering you a home — ^by changing 
in time the name of lover for that of husband ?" 

Twice did the agitated girl endeavour to reply to 
his impassioned declaration — the words faded on her 
lips. With a confidence which the familiarity of their 
early years warranted, the blushing Amy hid her face 
in the bosom of her manly smtor, who felt the warm 
tears — the proofs of his happiness — fall upon his breast. 
It was perhaps the most delicious moment of his life. 
For dearer far than the intoxicating kiss of beauty, or 
the triumph of its possession, is the first avowal from 
woman's lips to man that he is loved. 

For a few moments the lovers remained enfolded in 
the embrace of virtuous love — a love so pure, that the 
angel who bore to heaven the record of their vows, 
smiled on them as he winged his flight. 

Amy was the first to recover from the delirium into 
which they had been thrown, and gently disengaged 
herself from his embrace. 

*' Henry," she faltered, *' although in age almost 
woman, I am but a child in worldly khowledge. Think 
me not forward for my frankness ; but truth has ever 
appeared to me more beautifril than deceit, and I am 
too happy to disguise it — too weak, even if I would. 
I love you, Henry — from childhood loved you. Oh, 
did you know," she added, with a tearful smile, *^ how 
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long your image has been treasured in my heart, you 
would not blame me for my boldness !" 

*' Blame you," exclaimed the young man, " for the 
confession which makes me happy, for that truthfulness 
of character which is life's best ornament ! Oh, never. 
Amy — never ! I should be unworthy of your love did 
I not appreciate its frankness." 

" But your uncle ?" 

" Is but my uncle. His opposition may retard, but 
cannot prevent our happiness. I confess. Amy, that 
even your love would find an alloy, were it encoun- 
tered by a parent's opposition. Fortunately, we have 
no such misery to dread. Your mother already loves 
me like a son." 

"And Richard — dear Richard," interrupted Amy, 
*' will rejoice in the prospect of his sister's happiness." 

It was at this moment, as the two lovers were 
standing, hand in hand, by the piano, that the old clerk 
entered the room. Beacham's departure, and what 
took place between him and the clerk, is already known 
to our readers. 

That every evening the happy girl confided to her 
brother the secret of her love, and the poor fellow felt 
a weight removed from his breast by Beacham's decla- 
ration; for, with the keen-sightedness of fraternal 
afiection, he had long been aware of the state of Amy's 
heart. 

The next morning, as Amy was hastening home after 
having taken back the work on whiph for the last three 
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days she had been so industriously employed^ she en- 
countered the eldest of the three Smalls — Matthew — 
a tall, liquorish-looking youth, who, despite his suit of 
black and white cravat, had that rakish, licentious look, 
from which female delicacy instinctively shrinks. He 
had often observed our heroine, and vainly sought to 
become acquainted with her. The idea of annoying 
Henry Beacham, whom he honoured with particular 
dislike, especially since his splitting, as he elegantly 
termed it, on the affair of the police, was an additional 
incentive. The illness of her brother this time gave 
him a fair excuse for addressing her. 

*' Beg pardon, Miss !" he exclaimed, with insolent 
familiarity ; " but how is Dick ?" 

" My brother, I suppose you mean ?" quietly replied 
Amy. 

" Exactly so." 

** I thank you, sir, but he is better ; at least we trust 
so. Good morning, sir.'* 

" Whew — stop — don't be in such a devil of a hurry. 
Dick's a good fellow, only a little precise. His screw 
is not over high, especially when there are three to 
keep ; so if you want anything, only say the word— I 
shall be happy to oblige you ?" 

*' Thank you, sir," replied the indignant girl, with 
difficulty suppressing her tears; "but my brother 
requires nothing more than our means, humble as they 
are, enable us to procure him — I will not detain you, 
sir." 
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" Do you know me, miss ?" 

" Oh, yes — you are the son of Mr. Small, Squire 
Grindem's partner." 

" And so I am," chuckled the precocious libertine. 
" Do you know," he added, with a patronising air ^^ I 
have frequently noticed you ?" 

"Indeed!" 

" Do you ever go to the theatre ?" 

" Never." 

" Nor to the concerts ?" 

"Sir?" 

" Oh ! that's all very well ; but you are a devilish 
fine girl, and can't be angry at being told so. Do you 
know I've taken a fancy to you ? so, if you feel 
disposed for a new dress, or" — 

Before he could finish, the young lady had resiimed 
her walk, trembling with indignation and anger, at 
being so coarsely insulted; but Matthew Small was 
not a fellow to be easily put off: he was nettled at the 
cool disdain with which Amy treated him, and he de- 
termined, if he could not bend her spirit, at least to 
bruise it. Quickening his steps he followed, and was 
just renewing his impertinence, when, to Amy's great 
relief, she encountered Henry Beacham. 

" Miss Lawrence !" exclaimed the latter, raising his 
hat, " and thus accompanied ?" 

** Say rather followed. Oh, Henry," she added, in 
a lower tone, " I have been so insiilted." 

" Insulted !" repeated the young man ; " by whom?" 
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A glance at Matthew, who scarcely knew whether 
to retreat or advance, sufficiently indicated the 
aggressor. 

Bowing gravely to the lady, Henry Seacham, quietly 
advanced towards the heir of the house of Small, drew 
off his glove, seized him by the collar, turned him 
round with a half-pirouette on the kerb-stone, and 
kicked him into the middle of the street. 

A loud laugh from a party of gentlemen, who, from 
the door of the Koyal Hotel, witnessed the transaction, 
added to the discomfiture of the puppy — ^who was too 
great a cur to fight. Hastily rushing down the lane 
by the side of the Infirmary, he escaped from the 
sneers of those who had seen the punishment inflicted, 
muttering curses as he made his escape. 

'^ Allow me. Amy," said Henry Beacham, offering 
his arm, " to see you safely home ?" 

" Oh, Henry, what have you done 1" 

*^ My duty — ^you forget I have the right to protect 
you now," said the young man, coolly ; " would you 
have me despise myself?" 

" No ; but pray— pray be prudent I should your 
uncle hear of this ?" 

*' Pshaw ! the fellow for his own sake, will be dis- 
creet ; besides, my uncle. Amy, has about as great a 
contempt for the entire family of the Smalls as I have ; 
added to which, he is a gentleman, and must feel that 
my first duty, as his nephew, was to protect the 
daughter of a man who died in his service ?" 
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" G rant me one favour ?" whispered the trembling girl. 
"Kameit?" 

" Not to mention this to Richard ?" 
" Not for worlds 1 in his present excitable state, it 
might be fatal to him. And you. Amy, promise me 
that, for the fiiture, you will not take these walks 
alone? Manchester is not the safest place in the 
kingdom for an innocent, unprotected girl." 

The promise was given ; Amy secretly resolving for 
the future to employ a young friend in her transactions 
with the house for which she worked. 

When Henry Beacham arrived at the counting-house, 
after having seen Amy home, he found Matthew Small 
seated, as usual, at the desk, driving away with his 
pen as if nothing had occurred. A close observer 
might have detected a malignant glance from his little 
gray eye as the young man entered ; but nothing to 
denote the humiliating castigation he had so lately 
received. 

** Has my uncle arrived ?" he demanded. 
One of the three Smalls nodded in the affirmative, 
and pointed to the private room, as much as to say that 
he was occupied; but Henry, not heeding the intima- 
tion, entered without being announced, and found the 
two partners in earnest conversation. 

^^ So," said his uncle, as soon as he saw him ; '^ what's 
this I hear — a broil in the open street ?" 

" Is Mr. Small your informant, sir ?" demanded the 
young man^ 
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Grindem nodded in the affirmative. 

^^ I thought as much ; and pray did he inform you, 
sir, why I felt myself obliged to kick his son, Mr. 
Matthew Small, in the public streets of Manchester ?" 

Small the elder's face turned absolutely crimson with 
rage. He had not named to his partner that his own 
son was the person with whom Henry Beacham had 
had a dispute about a girl — as he contemptuously 
termed the innocent object of his eldest son's imper- 
tinence. 

Gilbert smiled at Small's discomfort ; bad as he was 
himself, he could still despise his partner. 

" And pray who was this girl," he demanded. 

" Girl !" repeated Henry, with difficulty mastering 
his indignation ; " it was poor Richard Lawrence's 
sister, who, while her brother, her natural protector, is 
lying, most probably, on his death-bed, Matthew found 
courage and manhoo^ to insult. Tell him from me, 
sir," added the young man, ^^ that if he presumes to 
address that young lady again — unless, indeed, it be to 
apologise for his previous ruffianly conduct — I'll horse- 
whip him in the most public street in Manchester." 

*' Humph !" ejaculated Grindem, with the air of a 
man not altogether satisfied, for he had rather the 
quarrel had been about anyone rather than Amy. 
" This comes of boys being suffered to run wild. I 
beg. Small, I may be annoyed no further with these 
quarrels ; if your son is uncomfortable in the counting- 
house, he can quit it. The affair is clear enough — 
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Matthew acted like a blackguard, and my nephew 
kicked him." 

" Of course," said Henry. 

The cool, matter-of-course way in which Gilbert 
treated so serious an affair as the kicking of Matthew, 
was more galling to the pride of that worthy gentle- 
man's father than all he had yet endured. Without a 
word he bowed and withdrew, for even his servility 
could stand the sting no longer. 

'^ I shall pay him yet !" he muttered, as he closed 
the door. " I am sure I shall ; di'op by drop he shall 
digest the venom he has made me swallow ! I should 
not die like a Christian in my bed," he added, " if I 
died unrevenged. Patience — patience — if I can only 
get old Gridley's secret, we shall see, then, who most 
excels in the art of tormenting !" 

" Henry," said his uncle, as soon as they were alone, 
" how came you to have an appointment with Amy 
Lawrence ?" 

" An appointment with Amy Lawrence ?" 

"I did not ask you to repeat my words^ but to 
answer them," drily, observed the merchant, regarding 
him as if he would read him through. 

*^ I had no appointment with the young lady, sir, 
and thought no more of meeting her at the moment 
, when she solicited my protection, than I did of encoun- 
tering the Queen of Sheba." 

" You would deceive me ?" said Grindem, shaking 
his head. 
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'' Did I ever do so ? " 
"No." 

''Then why imagine I am trying to do so pow ? 
You know," said the young man, " that for several 
years the house of Mrs. Lawrence was my second 
home — Richard like a brother. Amy like a little sister 
to me ; is there anything extraordinary in my resenting 
an insult to her ? I should have done the same," he 
added, ** had I never exchanged a word with her." 

" You love her ? " said his uncle. 

" I told you, when last we spoke upon the subject, 
that T considered her as a child — as a child, had I been 
let alone, I should have still considered her; but, 
faith, since you force the conviction upon me, I 
begin to think that she is really a very lovely young 
woman." 

There was a frankness in the young man's tone and 
manner which allayed his uncle's suspicions, if it did 
not entirely disarm them. Although, strictly speak- 
ing, a mercantile man, he knew something of the 
human heart — ^knew that nothing was more likely to 
create a feeling of interest in the breast of a young 
man than being continually tormented about a girl ; 
he therefore wisely resolved to drop that subject, to 
Henry's great relief, who was too ingenuous to have 
denied his love, had the question been closely pressed. 

" Bad boy — foolish boy ! " said his uncle; '' I must 
one day think of providing you with a wife to put an 
end to these follies." 

p 2 
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"With all my heart, as soon as you please, sir/' 
replied the young man, mentally adding, " provided it 
be the object of my choice — the only woman 1 can ever 
really love — my own sweet Amy Lawrence ! " 

There was a knock at the door. 

" Come in," said Gilbert. 

Mark Small made his appearance, for his father was 
too much offended to trust himself in the presence of his 
partner, and announced that the person Mr. Grindem 
had sent for was waiting without. 

" Send him in," was the laconic reply. 

In a minute, Dick — or Tim's Dick, as he was 
familiarly called — stood bowing and scraping at the 
door, requesting to know in what way he could have 
the honour to serve the wealthy Mr. Grindem. 

" Oh ! ah ! have you seen your friend Gridley ? " 

" No, sir. The widow and I have been twice to the 
'sylum, but doctor says he's in a paroxysm. I hope," 
he added, " it bean't worse. He were only in a straight 
waistcoat, at fust, and that were bad. enough." 

" Good heavens ! " exclaimed Henry, " is poor 
Gridley ill?" 

" He be mortal bad, sir ! His honour and the doctor 
took him to Mr. Crab's 'sylum; he did nothing but 
rave and tear all night. It took five of us to hold un 
down. I had no idea mad folk were so strong." 

"Mad?" 

" Even so, Henry," said his uncle. " Dissipation 
and drink have done their work. I could not suffer 
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the poor old fellow to go to the hospital. His absence 
and Lawrence's at the same time will sadly inconve- 
nience the firm : I am afraid I must get you to under- 
take the foreign correspondence." 

This was the very thing his nephew wished, and so 
both ends were answered. 

^^ I sent for you," continued Mr. Grindem, addressing 
the weaver, *' to inquire if you or the woman where 
he lodged have seen any papers about his room ? I 
miss two rather important ones belonging to the 
firm." 

" Papers ?" said the man, looking confused, 

" He has them," muttered Gilbert to himself " Ay," 
he resumed aloud, " things of no value in themselves, 
but the loss of which will be attended with great in- 
convenience to me, touching matters from India. Poor 
fellow ? I doubt not but that in his anxiety he has put 
them in some out-of-the-way place or another, to make 
sure that they were safe." 

^^ From India ?" repeated the man, thrown off his 
guard by the apparent simplicity and straight- forward- 
ness of the speaker's manner. " Are they old papers ?" 

^•' No." 

Here Grindem's cunning was too much for himself. 
Had he said yes, the poor weaver, whom Gridley had 
really made the depository of the letters which he had 
found in the dead man's pockets, would have given 
them up, deeming the caution of the poor clerk but the 
wandering of his diseased brain. The merchant's 
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finesse convinced him they could not be the papers he 
sought ; he therefore boldly answered in the negative. 

*^ No matter," said Gilbert ; " doubtless we shall find 
them." 

And Tim's Dick took leave. 

" Shall I proceed to his lodgings," demanded Henry, 
as soon as the weaver was gone, "and search for 
them?" 

" It would be useless," said his uncle, drily, who was 
determined on using other means to obtain them, now 
that he was satisfied they really were in the poor 
weaver's custody. 

There was a second party in the firm, also, who 
hoped to obtain them — Mr. Small, who, during the 
weaver's interview, had listened at the outward door 
to every word of the conversation. 

" Papers and India 1" he muttered ; " with a finer 
clue I will trace out a greater mystery. I shall have 
him yet," he added ; " I shaU have him yet." 

That same day Mr. Marjoram, the well-known police 
officer, received two notes, each marked private. The 
first was signed "Grindem," and requested that the 
intelligent police officer would call upon the writer at 
the Royal Hotel that evening, at seven o'clock, on par- 
ticular business ; the second, to a similar effect, was 
signed " Small," naming his own private house as the 
place of meeting, and the time an hour sooner. 

" Humph !" said the man of law, after perusing and 
reperusing the two notes, and finding himself still in 
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faidt; *^ something's up; the firm of Grindem and 
Small is too wealthy to be in any difficulties, too pru- 
dent to have run any great risks. This must be a pri- 
vate affair ; if so, there is money to be made. We shall 
see." 

Punctual to the hour, the worthy officer made his 
appearance at the house of the junior partner, and was 
shown into Mr. Small's private room. 

" I perceive," said the gentleman, *^ that you received 
my note ?" 

'^ Yes, sir." 

^^ You are a punctual man, Mr. Marjoram." 

" Always was in business." 

^* You have been a long time in Manchester ?" 

'* Thirty years, sir. There must be something in the 
wind," he muttered to himself; "the old fox beats 
about the bushes so." 

^' Then you know everyone in the place ?" 

" Man, woman or child, sir." 

" Do you know anything of a fellow called Tim's 
Dick ?" 

*^ A poor, simple-minded fellow, sir, with odd notions 
of equality, crossed with a touch of Socialism ; but 
honest, sir, honest as the day. I would stake my 
thirty years' experience on that man's honesty." 

" Possibly, and yet be deceived ; such characters are 
always deceptive. Equality — ridiculous ! Providence 
never intended us to be equal in this world, whatever 
it may have designed for us in the next." 
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" Perhaps not, sir," said the officer. 
'^ Of course, Mr. Marjoram, I can trust you ?" 
observed Mr. Small, with a scrutinising look. 

" I should think so," replied the man ; ^^ I have had 
more delicate affairs through my hands than half the 
officers in London. Not that I want to boast of them." 
" I have some reason to believe that a clerk belong- 
ing to our firm — a poor, mad fellow, named Gridley — 
has intrusted papers or letters, of no value, but still of 
importance to the house, to the keeping of this man. 
He denies it; how am I to ascertain the fact?" 

*^ It will be difficult," replied the visitor, musingly, 
^^ you can't accuse him of robbery ?" 
" Certainly not." 

^^ No pretence for a search-warrant ? Then it will 
be expensive." 
*' How much ?" 

^^ Impossible to say — perhaps fifty pounds." 
" Fifty pounds be it. In how many days shall I be 
assured ?" demanded Small. 

" In three, sir. The affair, I suppose, is strictly 
private ?" 
" Strictly." 

" From your partner ?" 

" Particularly from him : you will call on me here 
of an evening, and report progress. I will leave 
orders to receive you at any time. Should we be 
occupied in family prayers, perhaps you will have the 
goodness to wait?" 
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" Certainly." 

" In three days, then, Mr. Marjoram, I shall expect 
to hear from you. Is there anything further to arrange 
between us ?" 

" Only the fifty pounds." 

*' In advance ?" 

" In adtancey'' said the officer. " The suspicion on 
your part may be a groundless one, but my expenses 
will be the same. It is much better that everything 
should be regulated beforehand — it prevents trouble 
and dispute." 

There was a severe struggle between avarice and 
hate in the bosom of Small ; the latter at last prevailed, 
and opening a pocket-book, he took out a bank note 
for the amount, and presented it to his visitor. 

" All right," said the man, looking at the mark; 
" in three days, if the papers are in the possession of 
Tim's Dick, they shall be yours." With these words 
the worthy took his leave, and directed his steps to the 
Royal Hotel, where he arrived just as the Infirmary 
clock was striking the hour, and was shown to a private 
apartment, where Gilbert Grindem was sipping his 
solitary bottle of claret after dinner. 

*^ Good evening. Marjoram," said the great man, 
condescendingly. 

" Good evening, sir." 

A clean glass was pushed towards the officer, and an 
invitation given him to assist himself. 

*' Something must be wrong," he thought, as he 
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poured out the sparkling wine, '^ with the house of 
Grindem and Company, since one partner, who is 
avarice itself, parts with his money, freely, and the 
other, who is as proud as Lucifer, acts so conde- 
scendingly." 

" Your health, sir." 

" Thank you. Marjoram. By-the-bye, of course 
you know everybody in the town ?" observed the 
merchant. 

^^ Everybody, sir." 

^' Rich or poor," added Gilbert. 

^* Rich or poor," repeated the officer. 

" Then, doubtless, you are acquainted with a fellow 
named Tim's Dick ?" 

•The officer almost started from his chair with sur- 
prise ; both partners, it seemed, were on the same scent. 

"Decidedly," he thought, "there must be some- 
thing up." He answered only with a quiet " Yes, sir." 

" I have reason to believe,"- returned the great man, 
" that a mad clerk of mine has intrusted to his care 
certain papers." 

" Of any value ?" 

" Not the least." 

" Both in the same tale !" thought the officer. 

" But of importance," continued Grindem, " to the 
firm, in settling our accounts. The fellow denies this ; 
but I am certain of the fact. My object in sending for 
you is to consult how to obtain them." 

" Privately ?" demanded the man. 
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'^Privately," said Grindem, trying to look uncon- 
cerned. 

'^ It is possible ; but the aflfair will be expeneive." 

Grindem took out his pocket-book, and handed the 
speaker a note for a hundred pounds. Dearly as he 
loved money, he could be profuse with it on occasions. 

" Take that on account," he said; " I limit you to 
no expense, only procure me the papers, and name 
your own recompense." 

Marjoram was thunderstruck. The coincidence was 
most extraordinary ; both partners equally anxious to 
procure papers which they declared to be valueless. 
The officer resolved, if he gained possession of them, to 
ascertain their nature before he parted with them to 
either Grindem or Small. 

^^ This, transaction, I suppose, sir, is to be considered 
private ? " 

'' Quite." 

" From your partner ? " 

'^ Even from him ; you will, if you have anything to 
communicate, call upon me here — till the affair is settled 
I shall dine here daily. We perfectly understand each 
other?" 

" Perfectly, sir." 

" Good night." 

'' Good night." 

And Marjoram, his head full of the commission he was 
entrusted with, walked slowly home, pondering as he 
went. On his arrival at the police office he called for one 
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of his underlings, a fellow well known in Manchester 
by the name of Ben, or, as the weavers called him, the 
Devil's Hack, a fellow who frequented all places of 
public meeting, knew the locale of every cellar and 
rendezvous of crime, and could have recognized any 
one on whom he had once set his mark by his shadow. 
Although thus cognizant both of the morale and phy- 
sique of the usual customers of the police, he never 
acted as an officer himself. The man was a cur, with 
just sufficient courage to denounce crime, but not 
enough to arrest it. 

" Well, Ben," said his superior, as he entered the 
room, " I have employment for you." 

" Thank you, sir." 

'' You know Tim's Dick ! " 

^^Yes." 

^* I want to get hold of him, and you, who know the 
outgoings and backslidings of every rascal in Man- 
chester, must furnish me with some clue." 

*^ I know nothing about him," replied the fellow, 
with a blank look. " The fool is honest." 

'^ Ay," said Marjoram, ^^ honest as the world goes — 
honest in the ordinary sense of the word; but you 
understand me — wheu the substance escapes our grasp 
we must lay hands upon the shadow. You who are 
never at fault, surely you can rake up something to make 
a handle of? I don't want to hurt the fellow — I only 
want an excuse for a summons and a search-warrant,^^ 

" Can't do it. That fellow," said Ben, '' has no 
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feeling in him. Although out of employ these six 
weeks — curse him ! — he won't steal. It's quite un- 
natural ! And a father too !" 

'* Quite. Where does he live ?" 

" On Shude Hill." 

" What sort of woman is his wife ?" demanded the 
officer. 

" A sharp, bustling body, who does not stand so 
much in awe of her husband as she pretends to do ; for 
it's one of Tim's weaknesses, in addition to his crank 
about politics, to rule at home. He calls it patriarchal 
and such-like. The fool has queer ideas about the 
rights of man and such stuff-— as if poor devils like him 
had any rights." 

" I should think not," said Marjoram. 

" Of course not." 

" Very well, that will do : make what further inquiries 
you can, and let me know the result in the morning." 

With a wave of the hand, which Marjoram had 
copied from the presiding magistrate at quarter ses. 
sions, and which he intended to be very dignified, he 
dismissed his tool. 

As soon as the door of the office was closed, he 
muttered to himself: 

*' It must be the wife. This fool must be honest, if 
Ben has nothing to allege against him. Yes, yes," he 
added, rubbing his hands with an air of virtuous satis- 
faction, as he gradually seized the thread of conduct 
to be pursued ; " It must be his wife !" 
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CHAPTER V. 

Man must have something to love, even if it be a dog. 

EOTZEBUE. 

The residence of Tim's Dick was a small cottage, 
situated on Shude Hill, in the very centre of Man- 
chester; the poor fellow preferred it, although at a 
considerable distance from the factory where he worked, 
on account of the air, which was pure in comparison 
with the atmosphere of the more crowded 'streets of 
the town. Near the factory he could only have aspired 
to a cellar; by putting up with the slight incon- 
venience of an hour's walk in going and returning from 
work — which, after all, was, as he used sagaciously to 
observe, only an insurance for life, and a guarantee 
against doctor's bills — he had the comforts of a house 
— a mansion consisting of four rooms — ^parlour, kitchen, 
and two bed-rooms. 

Humble as was Tim's house, it was remarkable for 
its neatness. .His wife, Meg — not that Margaret wds 
her Christian name, but he had called her so after a 
favourite thrush — was an honest, industrious creature, 
whose only recreation was to clean and scoUr. The 
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deal tables — there were three of them in the parlour — 
were so white, that the most fastidious appetite might 
have eaten off them without either plate or cloth ; the 
six rush-bottomed chairs were equally proper : her 
home was the poor woman's world ; indeed, she knew 
little of what was passing beyond it. For what with 
the care of her children — and she had three — washing 
for the family— cooking for them — the latter unfortu- 
nately at times, a sinecure — her day was entirely 
employed. When things went badly, and her husband 
was out of work, she would, to deaden the effects of 
hunger, and make the young ones forget that it was 
the dinner hour, propose a set-to — a thorough cleaning 
out. Here Meg was in her glory — such scrubbing, 
sluicing, splashing, and rubbing; the children tried 
to enjoy it, but at times the youngest, a sturdy, curly- 
headed boy of ten, would rebel, and upset the disci- 
pline of the establishment, by roaring out lustily for 
dinner. A tear at such times would glisten in his 
mother's eye, as she put him off with a jest, or stuck 
the little rascal in the corner as a punishment and a 
warning to his two sisters, who pretended — artful little 
creatures — ^hot to have the least appetite, and hoped 
their mother would not interrupt the work by stopping 
to prepare dinner : to be sure, they were certain, or 
nearly so, of a tolerably good tea, as a recompense for 
their patience and labour. 

The only source of discord in this really happy 
family was Tim's affection for birds, rabbits, and all 
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sorts of idle pets. Not that they gave his wife any- 
additional labour — that she would not have minded — 
for Tim always attended to them himself. The poor 
woman regretted the money expended in bird-seed and 
bran ; for, however short the family commons might 
be, the master of the establishment never suffered the 
poor dumb creatures to want. 

" It were too bad," he used to say, " to deprive 
them of their liberty and starve them into the bargain." 

Amongst the rabbit fanciers, Tim was renowned for 
a breed of long-eared grays, which were the pride of 
his heart. Their hutches were carefully cleaned out 
twice a day ; want who might, they were sure to be 
well fed : indeed, the poor fellow had often been known, 
after a hard day's labour, to walk several miles into 
the country to bring ho^le some green meat for his 
favourites ; which, after his children, he loved better 
than anything else in the world, Meg, of course, 
excepted. 

When weaving was brisk, all was peace and sun- 
shine in the cottage ; but when work fell slack, and 
hunger pressed, Meg would sometimes complain bitterly 
of the expense of her good man's favourites ; indeed, 
Tim had caught her more than once eyeing them with 
a murderous expression, which alarmed him for their 
safety ; but the sternness with which he had repelled 
all insinuations of ^' What a nice pie the old buck 
would make ! " the deaf ear he had turned to all hints 
of a stew of the young ones, had hitherto averted the 
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fatal knife^ and the inhabitants of the hutches ate and 
slept on in undisturbed security and innocence. 

At the very period when the partners, Messrs. 
Grindem and Small^ were so anxious to obtain posses- 
sion of the papers which they felt morally assured 
Gridley had confided to the safe keeping of his humble 
friend, poor Tim had fallen in arrears with his landlord, 
one of those hard-fisted men who call exaction by the 
name of justice. Work was slack, and bread was dear. 
Poor Meg was at her wit's end The cottage in one 
week had been twice scrubbed from top to bottom, the 
scanty furniture duly rubbed, and little Tim done 
penance in the corner more frequendy than usual. 
The misfortune which had fallen upon the weaver was 
the misfortune of a class, not of an individual ; all the 
hand-loom weavers suffered, and robberies of hen-roosts 
and pigeon-cotes became of daily occurrence. 

Tim's wife was one morning in the yard, eyeing 
wistfidly the hutches which contained wherewith to 
make so many excellent dinners for her young family, 
and working up her mind to a desperate resolution, 
when Marjoram, the officer, opened the little wicket, 
and presented himself before her. The person of the 
officer was as well known in Manchester as the Infir- 
mary clock, or the bow window of the Exchange. 
Like most uneducated persons, poor Meg had an in- 
stinctive terror of the man of authority, and turned 
pale as she saw him approach with a smiling face, and 
wished her good morning. 
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" Good morning, sir," she faltered in reply. 

" Is your husband at home ?" 

"No," she answered; "he is gone over to the 
factory, in the hope of obtaining a place. His em- 
ployers, Gawing and Brown, respect him, for they 
know that he has a large family, and is neither a 
drunkard nor an idler. If work is to be had, Tim is 
sure to obtain it. Thank God he is as well known as 
he is respected." 

" Doubtless," replied Marjoram, drily. 

" But did you want to see my husband ?" demanded 
the woman anxiously .» 

"Yes." 

"Particularly?" 

" Very particularly." 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Meg, thrown off her 
balance by the solemnity of the speaker's manner, " is 
anything the matter ? You can't want him about 
justice business, that I know, for Tim's honesty is pro- 
verbial. We have wanted bread for the children, and 
been often pinched to pay the landlord and the baker, 
but when times turned round we did pay them ; and 
never a wrong thought or an evil wish entered the 
heart of either my husband or myself; so I am quite 
easy on that score." 

" Are you ?" 

" Yes," repeated the woman, nervously ; " quite." 

Marjoram thus far was perfectly satisfied with the 
effect his visit had produced. He saw that the wife. 
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despite all her confidence in her husband's honesty, was 
uneasy and excited, and felt that it would require but 
little to throw her entirely off her guard. 

" Bad affair," he muttered, '* very bad affair I" 

** What is the matter V\ demanded Meg, bursting 
into tears. The poor creature had not broken her fast 
that morning, and the cries of her children, amongst 
whom she had ' divided the remains of her last loaf, 
were still ringing in her ears. ^^ Has anything happened 
to my husband ? I know," she added, " it is not for a 
trifle that you have come out of your way to visit poor 
creatures like us." 

'^ A robbery has been committed." 

"Robbery?" 

"Ay." 

" But not by Tim," exclaimed the woman ; " not by 
my husband. No one will believe that ; ask all the 
town — our neighbours — they will tell you that he is as 
honest as the day — and honester, too : for that can't be 
an honest day which sees the poor who are willing to 
work starving for want of employment, and poor folk 
suspected, simply because they are poor." 

" No one accuses your husband of robbery.'-^ 

"I was sure not," exclaimed the woman, triumphantly. 

" But certain papers, deeds of importance, are miss- 
ing from the firm of Grindem and Small — abstracted, 
it is supposed, by old Gridley, their clerk, who has 
gone mad; and it is more than suspected that Tim 
kAows something about thtem." 
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" And what use would they be to Tim ?" demanded 
his wife ; *' would they give the children bread ? Papers 
— deeds ! I would not give sixpence for every paper 
in their office." 

" Perhaps not ; but the partners would." 

'^ But why should Gridley have taken the property 
of his employers ?" demanded Meg. 

*^ A whim a caprice, perhaps ; who can account for 
mad people ? He and your husband are known to have 
been intimate — very intimate." 

« That's true." 

" Of course there is no suspicion attached to Tim ; 
indeed, the wish of both the partners is, if possible, to 
obtain the papers quietly, without any noise or pub- 
licity. I should not wonder if they gave a reward of 
five, or even ten guineas, for their recovery." 

" Ten guineas !" repeated the woman. 

It was a larger sum than she had ever possessed at 
any one period of her life, and her sunken eyes were 
suddenly lit up with hope. The officer saw that he was 
on the right scent. 

" Indeed," he added, ^* I am authorised to offer as 
much on their recovery." 

" You don't say so ? " 

" And ready to pay it on delivery ! " 

"Well," exclaimed Meg, turning away from the 
sight of the ten bright, shining, tempting pieces of 
gold, which the officer took out of his pocket, and held 
in the open palm of his hand, *^ when Tim returns I'll 
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speak to him, and if he has the papers you shall have 
them/' 

" But why not give them up yourself? " 

" I have never seen them." 

^* But you know where they are to be found ? '* 
insinuated the officer. 

Meg hesitated. 

" Has your husband no hiding-place ? He is a 
curious sort of fellow — I believe an honest one, too. I 
dare say, now, he has some quiet, quaint nook^ where he 
stows away odds and ends, and which, like a good 
housewife, you have never pretended to find out, but 
which you have, in fact, hunted over a thousand times ?" 

This time the poor creature smiled ; the cunning 
officer had hit the truth. Tim certainly had such a 
nook in the house — a secret, as he deemed, from his 
better half? but who, as the officer hinted, had long 
since discovered it, and frequently, while he was at his 
work, examined its contents. She knew that the 
papers confided by the old clerk to the keeping of her 
husband were concealed there. Still she hesitated ,• for 
though Tim was an excellent husband, like most little 
men he had very decided notions on the subject of 
conjugal obedience. She knew exactly how far she 
might proceed with immunity, and no farther. The 
dread of seriously angering him alone made her 
hesitate. She had, previous to the visit of the officer, 
almost made up her mind to the slaughter of one of 
the inmates of the hutches, and was balancing within 
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herself which would be the less dangerous experiment 
of the two— the massacre of one of the long-eared 
innocents, or the little piece of domestic treachery pro- 
posed. While in this state, the eldest girl came running 
into the yard. 

^^ Mother," roared the child, " little Tim is crying 
for more bread ! " 

Marjoram made the sovereigns chink in his l^nd. 
There was a fascination in the sound which the heart 
of the wife might have withstood, but which the feelings 
of the mother could no longer resist. 

" Ten ! " she muttered. 

'^ As bright as ever were coined," added the officer. 

^' Wait a minute ! " exclaimed the poor creature. 
*' My husband often used to say that gold destroyed as 
many souls as the sword. But surely," she added, " I 
can't be doing wrong, when it is to save my children 
from starving. Tim will forgive me." 

With these words the woman hurried into the house, 
and in about five minutes returned with a packet, 
carefully tied and sealed, in her hand. She had long 
been aware of its being in the possession of her husband; 
had, in his absence, turned it over and over — weighed 
it in her hand — eyed it wistfully, and speculated upon 
its contents, but never ventured to open it. Perhaps 
the hope of ascertaining what it contained was one 
slight inducement to her yielding to the temptation — 
not that Meg was more curious than the rest of her 
sex. 
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^^Is this it?" she exclaimed^ holding it at arm's 
length. 

" How should I know without examining it ? " 
replied the oiEcer. 

'^And how shall I know," answered the woman, 
*' that it is when you have examined it. No, no, Mr, 
Marjoram. If I break my faith to Tim it must not be, 
on the security of your word. Money down before I 
part with it" 

" What mean you ? " 

" That if this is not the thing you seek, it is not in 
Tim's possession; whether it is or no, I break my 
husband's secret alike. So the ten sovereigns down, 
or I put it back in the hiding place again." 

The officer paused. He saw that the woman was 
not inclined to trust the packet, which she continued to 
hold at arm's length, out of her possession, and that 
the opportunity, once lost, might not occur again. 
Besides, he had already received a very handsome sum 
from the two partners on account ; so he resolved, for 
once, to specidate. To use a common phrase, it was not 
often that gentlemen of his profession consented to buy 
a " pig in a poke." 

" There is the money," he said. 

" And there the papers," replied the woman, grasp- 
ing with tremulous joy the coveted gold, and re- 
luctantly resigning the packet ; for at the very moment 
that she did so her heart misgave her — she felt that she 
was doing wrong. 
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Marjoram hastily opened the envelope, and saw that 
it contained a letter and a long statement, or species of 
memorandum, drawn up and signed " Simon Gridley.'* 

" All right ! " he exclaimed. 

" They are the papers, then? " said the poor woman, 
who began to regret the act of imprudence, and feel a 
vague uneasiness at the anticipation of the consequences. 

" They are the papers^^ emphatically replied the 
officer. 

'^ And what are they about ? " 

" Business. Good day ! " 

'* But what am I to say to Tim ? " 

" Refer him to me." 

" Only explain " — 

'* Nothing," said the officer. '* You have received 
your reward. As I told you, they are merely com- 
mercial papers, which old Gridley, in some mad freak 
or another, abstracted from his employers' office, and 
which your husband, from a mistaken fidelity, would 
have guarded. If you are wise, you wiU keep him in 
the dark with respect to the transaction as long as 
possible." 

With these words Marjoram put the packet in his 
pocket, with a self-satisfied air, buttoned up his coat, 
and left the little garden in front of the cottage. Many 
a curious neighbour was peeping at him from their 
half-closed doors, or over the blinds ; for, as we said 
before, he was as well known in Manchester as the 
Infirmary clock, or the bow-window of the Exchange. 
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He was perfectly satisfied with his morning's walk ; 
but, like a prudent man, resolved to ascertain the 
value of the recovered property before he restored it 
to its owners. 

'^ Keep it from Tim ! " repeated Meg, as the officer 
walked contentedly away ; " I should be 'cuter than 
the thief-catching old fellow is himself to do that, 
with the neighbours looking on, too ; they will be all 
iEigog to hear the news ; it will be at the barber s and 
the grocer's before ten minutes, that Marjoram has 
been at our house, and aU over the neighbourhood in 
an hour. As I have made my bed so I must lie down 
on it, and make the best I can of a hard bargain. 
Ajfter all," she added, looking with k glistening eye at 
the gold, *^ it will keep the roof over our heads, and 
famine from our door. If Tim does begin to scold, I'll 
point to the children, and he must have a hard heart 
not to forgive me." 

At one o'clock the same day, when Tim returned 
home, fatigued and low-spirited, for he had failed in 
his attempt to obtain work, he was surprised to see the 
table laid out for dinner ; but before he could express 
his surprise, or make a single inquiry, Meg entered 
from the baker's with a smoking pie upon a dish, 
followed by little Tim with a loaf almost as big as 
himself under his arm. 

" Why, Meg," exclaimed her husband, smiling, and 
looking astonished, '^ what's up now? Hast thou 
been," he added, gravely, " to pawn-shop ? " 
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" No, Tim.'' 

" No ! how hast thee come by dinner then ? Clock," 
he added, '^ be in t'old place, and chairs and tables all 
right ; what's agate, wench ? " 

'^ Never thee mind, eat dinner while it be hot ; 
it be long enough since thee or children have had 
one." 

In his way Tim was a philosopher : the cravings of 
an empty stomach told him that Meg's advice was 
sound ; and, amid the longing looks of the children, 
and an uneasy glance from his wife, he stuck his fork 
into the smoking dish before him. Off went a diagonal 
piece of the substantial-looking crust, and a rich stream 
of odorous gravy impregnated the room. The looks of 
the children became ravenous. 

'* What's this, Meg ? " demanded Tim, raising a 
morsel of some dislocated animal upon his fork, and 
holding it up to the light with a doubtful look. 

^^ It be rabbit, Tim," coolly replied his wife. 

The fork dropped from his hand — a fearful idea 
struck him. Without a word he rose from his chair, 
rushed into the yard, and made a careful survey of the 
hutches. All was right — not a long-eared inmate 
missing. In a few minutes he returned, with a smiling 
face, and resumed his seat. 

" Meg, Meg ! " he exclaimed with a smile, as he 
again stuck his fork into the savoury pie ; *^ but thee 
hast given me a turn ! I could as soon have eaten one 
of the childer, as one of my own rabbits ! " 
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Meg smiled^ and inwardly congratulated herself that 
she had not carried out her first murderous intentions. 
Still she felt uneasy at the explanation which was to 
follow — it almost destroyed her appetite^ but when she 
saw her children enjoying the unwonted luxury of a 
plentiful repast^ her confidence returned, and she felt 
that were the act to be done again, she would find 
courage to do it. Few mothers will have the heart to 
blame her. 

" And now, Meg," said Tim, as soon as the table 
was cleared, the children sent out to play, and a clean 
pipe and tobacco placed on the polished deal table 
before him, " will thee explain the mystery of this ? 
hast thee found a fairy treasure ? " 

" No, Tim ; but I have had a visitor." 

" Humph ! " 

" Mr. Marjoram." 

'* And what the devil," demanded her husband, 
opening his eyes with astonishment, " brought him 
here? we have neither stolen nor murdered, that I 
know of? " 

*'No, certainly not," replied his better half ; '*it 
was not that." 

"Then what was it?" 

This was a direct demand, which there was no 
means of evading. Poor Meg's heart failed her, for 
she knew how her husband prided himself upon the 
integrity of his promise and rigid adherence to his 
word. StiU it must be told — and, like a coward 
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pushed into a corner^ slie took desperate courage, and 
commenced : 

" He came to look for some papers." 

" Papers ?" repeated Tim, uneasily. 

" Ay, which he said poor Gridley, in his madness^ 
had abstracted from the office of his employer, and 
given to you to take care of." 

*'And what did you leply?" said her husband, 
fixing an inquiring glance upon her. 

" That you had no papers." 

" That was right, old girl." 

" At last he offered ten guineas, if I — if — " 

"If what?" 

'* If I would search the house." 

" Well." 

" Oh, Tim, we were starving ! Poor Mary had had 
nothing to eat since last night, and the boy was 
roaring for bread. Ten sovereigns — ^bright, golden, 
glittering sovereigns! What do you suppose I did?" 

'* Refuse them," said her husband, calmly. 

Meg burst into tears. 

" Eefuse them," repeated her husband, " as an 
honest wife and a good woman should do. I wish 
I had been here. Curse him ! to come and tempt poor 
folk with the chink of his money — the old oily- 
tongued rascal !/' 

" Tim," said the poor woman, " don't be angry ^" 

" I am not angry." 

" I consented, Tim," said the woman, desperately ; 
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^' searched for them ; what could I do ? while you were 
out the landlord called, and threatened to sell the very- 
children's heds from under them if he was not paid his 
rent ; the baker refused me credit for another loaf, — 
what could I do?" 

'^Your duty!" exclaimed the poor little weaver, 
trying to look stern ; but turning aside his head, to 
conceal the tear which, despite his philosophy, forced 
itself into his eye. 

" / did my duty/^ replied Meg, with firmness ; *^ I 
saved my children from starvation — their beds from 
being sold from under them. I gave the man the 
papers." 

Tim started, as if an adder had stung him ; he had 
hitherto listened patiently to his wife's tale, in the 
security that his hiding place was unknown ; but the 
words '^ I gave them to him," showed him the full 
extent of his misfortune — how cruelly he had been 
deceived. His pride was wounded — ^his dignity as a 
husband hurt — his confidence in his wife broken. He 
was a man of a few words ; jumping from his chair, he 
snatched his hat from the table, and was hastily 
making his way towards the door, when Meg inter- 
cepted him, by darting between. 

" Tim, where be'st going?" 

''Let me out!" 

"Whereto?" 

" Let me out, I say ! " 

'' Tim," exclaimed his wife, resolutely, " I have 
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been a good and faithful wife to thee — I have endured 
poverty, sickness, want, with thee — ^and never once 
repined — for I was happy with thee and with the 
childer. I have seen the bread taken from the mouths 
of my infants, to feed the dumb creatures which God 
sent to be the food of man, and never mui*mured ; and 
now, because, to save us all from starving, I have given 
up to this man a set of worthless papers — ^which, after 
all, were neither his nor yours — ^you would leave me — 
leave the mother of your children in anger. Is this 
just?" 

''Yes," said the weaver, sternly, "for you have 
betrayed me." 

" No, Tim — no," replied his wife, bitterly ; " I have 
not betrayed thee — that is impossible ! " 

"How so?" demanded Tim. 

" Because you never trusted m^." 

Poor Meg burst into tears — ^her heart was fiill. For 
years she had endured the injustice and the want of 
Confidence on the part of her husband, without re- 
proach or discontent. 

" It is the last drop which makes the cup run over." 
And she wept bitterly. 

Tim, although what the neighbours called an excel- 
lent husband, was, like many of his caste who have 
acquired a certain degree of education, possessed with 
a very high opinion of his own capabilities alfd judg- 
ment; hence he seldom condescended to consult his 
wife on any point, unless of a strictly domestic cha- 
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racter ; and this reserve, although it had not weakened 
her attachment to him, had considerably wounded her 
pride and self-respect. With the jealous instinct of a 
mother's heart, she saw that her children were being 
taught to look up more to their father than to herself, 
and she felt both mortified and humbled. 

The weaver neither wanted for common sense nor a 
natural feeling of justice. The reproach of his wife, 
that he had never trusted her, as well as the recollection 
of the cruel temptation to which she had been exposed, 
mollified his anger ; and after a short struggle between 
his pride, temper, and the weakness, as he called it, of 
yielding, he threw down his hat, and reseated himself 
on the chair he had so hastily quitted. 

" And so, Meg," he said, *^ I never trusted you ?" 

"Never." 

'^ And what greater trust can a man bestow upon a 
woman than the credit of his name — the care of his 
children ? Come," he added, " I was hard — very hard 
put to it ; for I had given Gridley my word — and you 
know I never broke it yet. Say no more about it. 
Xiss, and be friends." 

"And do you really forgive me?" exclaimed Meg, 
throwing her arm over his shoulder, and oflfering her 
cheek to his salute. 

" Freely." 

" And without second thoughts ?" 

The weaver smiled. 

•" Then, I am a happy woman this day !" exclaimed 
his wife. " Look here, Tim," she added, showing him 
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the pieces of money ; "look here — for the rent — clothes 
for the children — ^bread— bread — ^till you get into work 
again ; take it." 

^* No ! " said Tim, but without the least expression 
of anger. ^' I can — I have forgiven the treason, for, as 
a woman and mother, you were sorely tempted ; but I 
can't profit by it. Keep it — the money will be better 
in your hands than mine. And so. Marjoram," he 
added, " has got the papers ? " 

" Yes.'' 

" Did he seem pleased ? " 

'^ Very," said his wife. 

*' Of course he examined them ? " 

« Oh, yes." 

" Meg," said her husband, " have you a strong cord 
in the house ? " 

"Yes." 

" And an iron hook ? " 

" Two, Tim, if that's all." 

" Get them ready ; I am going out after tea, and 
shall want them." 

"What for?" 

*^ You shall know when I have used them." 

** But you are not angry ? " 

" No," replied Tim, looking her in the face with an 
honest open expression. '* I might be angry with the 
wife, but nature forbids me to condemn the mother. 
Poor things ! " he added, " the children suffered fear- 
fully ! If I neglected my duty, you have done yours ; 
let that content you." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

There is nothing like hypocrisy for a man 
To go throngh the world with ; like a doak, 
It hides all rents and holes. He mnst look olose 
Who sees the cloven foot beneath its folds. 

Dbvil on Two Sticks. 

No doubt our readers think it high time they should 
be informed how poor Gridley became an inmate of 
Mr. Crabb's private asylum. When Grindem entered 
the room, as we before stated, the old clerk attempted 
to spring from his bed, and, in his excitement, struck 
his humble friend, Tim's Dick, to the ground. It is 
from that point in our tale that we resume the thread of 
our narrative. 

" There ! " shrieked the madman, for such he mo- 
mentarily was; "there — the devil has found me at 
last, good resolutions come too late! what fools are 
men, to think to bribe heaven with prayers and atone- 
ment ! Satan laughs at repentance. Poor Lawrence ! 
don't look so pale, I did not murder you," 

Gilbert changed colour. 

" Murder ! " said the weaver, who had risen from the 
ground ; " God bless thee, poor heart — it be all madness, 
sir — I have known him for twenty years. Many a 
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kind turn he has done to the poor in the lane. There 
is not a creature — ^man, woman or child — ^but loves the 
old man ; even the dogs seem glad at his approach — he 
would not hurt a worm — ^has not the heart of a spar- 
row. Don't 'ee think iU of him, sir, because his head 
be touched — it be all madness." 

^^ Certainly not!" replied the merchant, secretly 
blessing the stupidity of the speaker, whose earnest 
endeavours to prove that the ravings of the sick man 
proceeded from a disordered imagination, rendered him 
blind to their veritable import. *^ Have you sent for 
advice?" 

*^ All the lane have advised him, sir." 

" I mean, have you sent for a doctor ? " 

'' No, sir ; Mrs. Bentley thought that it would soon 
give over." 

^^ Have you no clever practitioner in the neighbour- 
hood?" 

" There be Dr. Spry." 

'' Send for him." 

The young practitioner soon made his appearance. 
On his arrival he found the patient with difficulty held 
in his bed by the united strength of several of the 
neighbours. The voice and sight of his master seemed 
to excite his fury to an ungovernable pitch ; and there 
is little doubt that, but for the men, Gilbert's presence 
in the sick chamber would not have been unattended 
with danger. 

'^ Lord bless us," exclaimed Mrs. Bentley, whose 
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anxiety had led her to the door of the room, " how 
bad he be ! Only to think of his cursing his good kind 
master, who is taking such pains to do him good ! *' 

" Mammon, Judas, devil ! *' roared Gridley, still 
addressing Grindem ; ^^ I can see you. Gold — all 
gold ! No, no," he added after a pause — " there are 
blood and tears mixed with it ! It is no use — I'll not 
be bribed ! No more robbery and murder ! What do 
you want ? Why do you hold me ? I'll confess all! " 

" Robbery ! " said one of the men, addressing the 
merchant, ^^ I am sure, sir, he is as honest as the day. 
I'd answer with my life for him ! " 

*^ And I," added the widow. 

" My good people, I am quite satisfied with my poor 
clerk's honesty," replied the man of wealth. ** In cases 
like these the sufferer takes the strangest fancies, and 
is almost always most bitter in invective against those 
who wish them best. Oh, here," he added, with an 
involuntary sigh of relief, '^ comes the doctor. He 
will decide what had best be done with him." 

The damp dew of perspiration stood upon the 
speaker's brow, for the excitement was almost too much 
for him; still, he resolved to persevere to the last. 
More than fortune was at stake — ^his reputation; al- 
though the substance had long disappeared. Perhaps 
for that very reason he clung more tenaciously to the 
shadow. 

The appearance of the medical man was the signal 
for a fresh explosion of passion on the part of Gridley. 

h2 
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The idea suddenly seized him that he was an officer of 
justice, charged with his arrest ; and after a torrent of 
invective directed against his employer, as usual, he 
suddenly became calm, and declared his readiness to 
accompany him to prison. 

" He had better be removed," observed Grindem, 
biting his lip. 

" Certainly," replied the obsequious surgeon ; ^^ to 
the hospital?" 

" No," said the merchant, trying to assume a bene- 
volent look; "to Mr, CraVs Private Asylum. The 
poor fellow has been a faithful servant of the firm for 
nearly thirty years, and the least we can do for him is 
not to abandon him to the hospital in his affliction." 

^' God bless you, sir ! " said the widow, wiping her 
eyes, for she was struck with admiration at the senti- 
ment ; " you have a kind heart, whatever people may 
say." 

" I hope so, my good woman." 
' Tim's Dick was so deceived by the apparent bene- 
volence of the offer, that he mentally resolved, on the 
very first occasion, to do justice to the much maligned 
character of Gilbert Grindem, Esquire. 

" There can be no difficulty about the certificate ?" 
said the merchant, turning to the medical man. 

^' Certainly not," replied the juvenile Esculapius. 

And he signed it directly. T^e fee was a guinea. 

Under the illusion that he was really arrested for his 
complicity in some supposed crime, Gridley suffered 
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himself to be dressed and conveyed to the carriage of 
his master^ which was waiting at the door. He seemed 
suddenly to have become calm — occasionally muttering 
that he would confess all — "All!" he would repeat, 
fixing his eyes with a menacing expression upon 
Grindem— "all!" 

" Thank God, it is over !" muttered the merchant, 
as he descended the narrow staircase of the humble 
dwelling ; " a few minutes more, and even my nerves 
must have given way I" 

Just as he reached the door, the men had succeeded 
in getting Gridley into the carriage ; the surgeon, whom 
he still persisted in calling an officer of justice, on one 
side of him, a vacant seat being left for the owner of 
the vehicle on the other. 

" Is there any danger ?" he demanded of the 
surgeon. 

" None ; I can tame with him a look." 

Grindem still hesitated. 

" If you prefer it, I will ride in the centre, and 
answer for his safe keeping." 

^^ Well, I certainly should prefer it." 

The arrangement was accordingly made. Just as 
they drove off, Gridley called his friend Tim's Dick to 
the window. The poor fellow obeyed, and advanced 
from the crowd gathered to witness the departure of 
the supposed lunatic. Many of the females, especially 
the widow, were in tears. 

" Keep the papers, Tim /" whispered Gridley, with 
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a mysterious look ; ** keep the papers ; they Moll be of 
use to me on my trial.*' 

" All right !" exclaimed the weaver ; and the carriage 
drove o£F. 

'^Papers!" muttered Grindem to himself; "papers! 
what papers ?" And the wealthy merchant had food 
for reflection in his drive to the madhouse. 

Mr. Crab, the keeper of the private asylum, was one 
of those respectable rascals who never commit them- 
selves, even with their accomplices in crime, by un- 
necessary words — a hint to him was sufficient. He had 
written a bbbk upon prison discipline — ^been quoted in 
the House o/ Commons — was a great man at parochial 
meetings — and supposed to be as humane and bene- 
volent, as in reality he was avaricious and cruel. With 
such a man, Grindem was not long in coming to an 
understanding. The price for the patient was regu- 
lated upon the most liberal scale; and everything 
passed in the presence of the unsuspecting surgeon; 
not a word was uttered on either side which did not 
breathe of humanity and pity ; and yet the merchant 
left the asylum perfectly satisfied that it would be 
long, very long, before he was again annoyed by the 
importunities of his troublesome clerk. Mr. Crab 
rubbed his hands, and indulged in an extra bottle of 
wine ; the transaction of the morning had put him in 
spirits. After quietly sipping the ruby draught for 
some time, with that peculiar satisfaction which the 
consciousness of a good or profitable action gives, he 
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rang the bell thrice. It was the signal for the head 
keeper^ a brutal fellow named Barnes^ to attend him. 
The fellow was almost as great a hypocrite as himself^ 
and ten times more ferocious ; for Mr. Crab, unless in 
very peculiar cases, took no pleasure in the sufferings 
of the inmates of his establishment. Barnes, on the 
contrary, experienced a fiend-like pleasure in exciting 
them to frenzy by his severities. 

In a few minutes the fellow entered the apartment. 

"Well, Barnes," said his employer, *'have you any 
report?" 

" No, sir ; all goes on regularly." 

*^ How is Mowbray ?" 

" Calm as usual." 

"And Hunter?" 

" Strapped down to his bed, sir. I was obliged to 
give him the discipline : he became quite outrageous 
this morning, and insisted that he was not mad, and 
asked to see you; and declared that his brother-in- 
law, the Rev. Mr. Sharp, kept him here only to enjoy 
his fortune." 

" Poor fellow !" exclaimed Mr. Crab, with a look of 
sympathy, for he wore a mask even with his underling ; 
" what an extraordinary delusion !" 

" Verify *tV/" said the fellow, with a grin. " As if 
so pious a man as Mr. Sharp could be capable of such 
an act ! Of course not — a parson !" 

" Or I lend myself to it ?" 

" Still more unlikely, sir." 
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" By-the-bye, have you seen the new patient ?^ 
demanded Mr. Crab. 

^^ The old gentleman who just arrived, sir ?" 

Crab gave a nod of assent. 

^^ Oh yes, sir ; he seems in a bad way." 

'' Very." 

" Likely to remain long ?" 

" I should judge so." 

^^ Any particular orders respecting him ?" 

" No J you will treat him with all humanity." 

" Certainly, sir." 

^^ He is an excellent patient— pays well — an ex- 
tremely interesting case. It will be necessary to pre- 
vent his communicating with the rest of the people ; 
solitude will be more beneficial to him than medicine — 
you understand ? " 

Barnes nodded his head with a knowing grin ; he 
was not duped by his master's pretended benevolence, 
although he chose to appear so. 

^^ Where have you placed him ? " 

" In the north ward, sir," 

'^ Better remove him to the south, he will be more 
retired there." 

The south was that part of the establishment in which 
the more outrageous patients were confined ; helpless 
creatures, whose madness was incurable, or whom it 
was their keeper's interest to make appear so. The 
cries which were heard there — ^the yells and curses — 
the despairing shrieks and hopeless blasphemies — ^were 
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enough to drive any one placed near them mad, even if 
he were not already so. 

^^I understand," said Barnes; "any visitors al- 
lowed?" 

" Certainly not." 

The fellow smiled ; he felt that the old man was to 
be completely at his mercy. 

" In his present state," added his master, " it would 
only excite him." 

^' You know best, sir." 

" You can occasionally talk with him — listen to his 
ravings ; and if he should utter anything remarkable 
respecting his worthy employer, Mr. Grindem, or his 
partner, Mr. Small, report it to me." 

"Ay, ay." 

" Not that I am curious, but frequently the key to a 
man'^s disease," added the worthy Mr. Crab, *' may be 
found in his ravings. And now, my good fellow, take 
a glass of wine, and away to your duties. I am never 
easy when you are absent from the establishment. I 
know that I can trust you." 

The fellow filled a glass of sparkling port, drained it 
to his employer's health, and left the room without a 
word, perfectly understanding what was required of 
him ; to keep, if possible, the old clerk in a continued 
state of excitement, and to be a spy upon all he uttered. 

^' Avuseful fellow that, and trustworthy," muttered 
Mr. Crab, as he left the room. '* I hate your obtuse 
beings, to whom it is necessary to speak plainly. Give 
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me the man who understands a hint, and reads a glanoe : 
with such tools I can work my way, and defy the la^v. 
Confidence," he added, "is awkward. A wise man^s 
only confederate should be himself." 

Our readers can now perfectly understand, from the 
foregoing conversation, why Mr Crab was so incensed 
when, contrary to his orders, he found poor old Gridley 
in the yard of the madhouse. Although a mere char- 
latan, as far as medical science was concerned, he had 
had sufficient experience in his career to know that 
nothing tends so much to confirm madness as solitude, 
and listening to the cries of the unhappy inmates of a 
den like the one over which he presided. How often 
has the wretched being, whom ignorance or design has 
consigned to the tender mercies of such a system, 
become an incurable maniac, from being subjected to 
the treatment we have described. 

And yet Mr. Crab was only one of a class — unfor- 
tunately there are but too many like him. Had any 
one proposed to him to become an accomplice in such 
an act, he would have repelled it with indignation. He 
was too respectable to run the risk of compromising 
himself. But as long as the villany was only under- 
stood, and not expressed — as long as he was well paid 
for his connivance — his establishment, which had been 
cited in the House of Commons as a model of asylums, 
was at the disposal of any rascal who had a relative to 
incarcerate, or a victim to conceal, always, of course, 
provided it was arranged in a professional way, the 
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medical certificate duly signed^ and the responsibility 
of the director sheltered by authority. 

Our readers will^ perhaps, imagine that this is an 
overcharged picture ; many investigations have proved 
its truthfulness. Perhaps there is no system which 
more imperiously demands a thorough revisal than the 
madhouse system^ especially where the establishment is 
private. It is a fearful thing to think that the certifi- 
cate of two boys, who have been just sufficiently primed 
to pass the college, should deprive a human being of 
liberty, and consign him to horrors of which the world 
has no conception, and to which the repose of the grave 
would be a blessing. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Frand may be met with fraud ; the cnnning man 
Who tramples honesty, o'erreaohes worth, 
Is often batted by the snare he laid. 

When Tim's Dick left the cottage after his interview 
with his wife, it was with the firm resolution of re- 
covering the papers, by fair means or foul. His 
honour, he considered, was at stake ; and, poor as he 
was, the weaver prided himself on being a punctual 
observer of his word. Besides, his ideas as to the 
value of the papers had undergone a marked change ; 
he was too shrewd for a moment to suspect that the 
knowing officer, Mr. Marjoram, had parted with ten 
pounds on speculation. It was evident that he was 
employed by the firm of Grindem and Small. There 
was mystery, and probably guilt, he argued ; because 
they are generally found together. 

His first intention had been to effect an entrance into 
Mr. Marjoram's private room at the police-court; which 
he could easily have done, as the window opened into 
the yard of a brother rabbit-fancier, who had long been 
courting Tim for a doe of his famous long-eared grays; 
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and, like most men who have a hobby, he would have 
gone any length to ride it. 

Second reflection, however, convinced him that he 
was wrong ; the papers, if not already given up, were 
most likely on the officer's person, who, having paid so 
much to obtain them, would not readily trust them 
from his possession. 

Tim, therefore, instead of proceeding to the neigh- 
bourhood of the police-court, as he at first intended, 
entered a cellar at the bottom of a narrow court near 
his own residence on Shude Hill. The place was kept 
by an Irishman named Flanagan, called by the waisters, 
factory lads, and loose fish who frequented his esta- 
blishment, for shortness, Flin. Although the place 
was not absolutely disreputable, still Tim did not like 
to be seen entering it ; and nothing but the certitude 
of meeting the person there whom, in his emergency, 
he was most anxious to find, could have induced him 
to do so. 

The room — if the long, low, damp, unwholesome re- 
cess might be called one — ^was lit with gas, which, from 
the narrowness of the court in which the house stood, 
and the smallness of the aperture called a window, 
supposed to admit both light and air, was necessary by 
day as well as by night. At low deal tables, ranged 
near the walls, were seated a promiscuous company of 
boys and girls, with a sprinkling of men and women, 
whose appearance denoted that they were not of the 
most reputable portion of society. The beverage gene- 
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rally sold in the cellar was co£fee ; indeed^ it was the 
only ostensible commerce. Those who were known as 
safe parties by the landlord could always procure a 
glass or two of gin, or whiskey, which latter, be it un- 
derstood, had never received the exciseman's permit. 

On entering the den, Tim looked round ; but it was 
several minutes before he could discover the object of 
his search — which was no other than the fellow so well 
known in Manchester by the name of the Devil's Hack. 
From the nature of his professional pursuits the scamp 
would have been scouted from more respectable society; 
and that was one reason why he had taken up his abode 
with Flin. Another was, that he often picked up bits 
of information which he communicated to the police, 
who knew how to turn them to account. 

The ruffian changed colour as soon as he saw Tim, 
and shifted about uneasily upon his seat. The little 
weaver, without taking the least notice of his manner, 
walked across the cellar, and drawing a low wooden 
stool from under the table, sat down beside him. 

"So," he said, "still in the old corner?" 

"And where should I be ?" replied the ruffian, in a 
tone in whch defiance and deference were strangely 
blended. '* I have been driven from every decent tap- 
room and public in the town. Thanks to you," he 
added, " thanks to you." 

" Thanks to your own vicious habits and bad charac- 
ter, which made you prefer acting the part of a spy to 
honest work." 
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**And who'd employ me?" demanded the Hack^ 
impatiently puffing away at the dirty short pipe stuck 
between his teeth, " I have not heard that you have 
started in business yet/' he added with a sneer ; ^' so 
it's no use applying to you." 

*^ I am not so sure of that," observed the weaver. 

The fellow opened his eyes and looked upon the 
speaker as if he was not certain that he had heard him 
righdy ; gave an aditional puff, but remained silent. 

" First," said Tim, ^' will you answer me?" 

"Yes." 

"Truly?" 

You know I must r^ exclaimed the man, impatiently; 
" so what's the use of beating about the bush — you've 
got the whip-hand of me, and you can make me show 
just what pace you please. Speak out." 

" Has Marjoram been asking you any questions 
respecting me ? " 

"Humph! ye — ^yes." 

" I thought as much — ^what were they?" 

" He wanted something as an excuse to lay hold of 
you — to justify a search warrant or an arrest; but I 
told him," added the fellow, bitterly, "that you were 
honest— so honest that you would sooner starve — starve 
with your wife and children — than take from those who 
can well afford it the means to give them a dinner." 

"And you told him rightly," said the weaver, his 
cheek flushed with honest pride. " Bad laws and 
oppresdon may make me poor, but they shall never 
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make me a thief. Consider, Ben, what a pleasant 
thing it is to be able to walk boldly in the streets, and 
fear the gaze of no man, instead of slinking like a cur 
along the bye-lanes, as" — 

" I do," interrupted the hack. " I know — I know." 

*^ I did not say so," observed Tim. 

" But you might as well say it as think it." 

*^And do you know," demanded Tim, fixing his 
eyes steadfastly upon the man, " why he wanted to get 
a hold upon me ? " 

^^ No," replied the fellow, sullenly. - 

"Don't thee lie I" said the weaver, in a low, me- 
nacing whisper ; " don't thee lie ! I'll have the truth 
from thee, even if I force thee to speak it at the 
gallows' foot ! *' 

Ben — that was the man's name — turned deadly pale. 
With aU his caution, for cowards are the most cautious 
people in the world where their own safety is concerned 
— he had placed his liberty, and most probably his life, 
at the speaker's mercy. Twice he attempted to speak, 
and as often hesitated. 

" Out with it — make a clean breast." 

" Well, then," he muttered, "I do know — it was 
something about papers and Squire Grindem." 

" I thought so." 

^* But I told him I knew nought about thee," added 
the fellow, eagerly. 

" Didst say anything about t'old woman ? " 

Again the rascal would have prevaricated; but a 
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glance from the speaker soon loosened his tongue^ and^ 
in his tormentor's own words^ he '^ made a clean breast 
of it;" confessed how he had indirectly suggested to 
the officer that Tim's wife would be more likely to give 
up the papers than her husband. 

" He has gotten 'em," said Tim, when he had 
finished. 

"Has he?" 

" And you must get them back." 

" I ! '* repeated the fellow, in astonishment. 

*' You 1 " coolly repeated the weaver, 

"How?" 

*' That's your affair, not mine — your rascality has 
got you into the scrape — your cunning must get you 
out of it. All I know," he added, " is, that if by to- 
morrow morning, at nine o'clock, the papers are not in 
my possession, you shall answer before a magistrate 
for the woman who was found dead in her bed in the 
lodging you took for her, and whose pockets, after you 
had rifled them, you flung into the canal, where I fished 
them out two years ago." 

" But you promised me" — said the ruffian, pale with 
terror. 

" And you promised me," interrupted the weaver, 
^^ to amend your evil life," 

" Said you were opposed to hanging." 

*' Humph ! not in all cases,^^ 

** I '11 do it ! " said Ben, with desperate resolution ; 

VOL I. I 
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" I *11 do it! Better be transported for robbing Mar- 
joram, than" — 

" Hanged for the other," added Tim, finishing the 
sentence for Mm. " Wisely decided on." 

^' If I bring you the papers, you promise me never 
to say whom you received them from?" 

" I promise." 

^^I know I may trust you," observed the fellow, 
doubtingly. 

^* You must, Ben, you must ! But come " said the 
weaver, *' I'll not be over hard with you — ^trust for 
trust : you bring me back the papers, and I 'U give up 
the pockets, the proof which crowner said would hang 
the murderer, if ever they were found." 

A gleam of ferocious joy flashed from the eyes of the 
ruffian as he listei^ied to the proposition. The threat of 
the speaker that he could hang him, he well knew was 
not an idle one; for Tim had seen him throw the missing 
pockets of the murdered woman into the canal, had 
fished them up, and carefully retained them ever since. 

Perhaps my readers will demand why Tim, priding 
himself so much upon his honesty, had not given the 
culprit up to justice. Had the penalty been anything 
less than death, he had long since done so; but the 
little weaver, in his sphere, was both a philosopher and 
a politician, and was opposed, under any circumstance, 
to the infliction of capital punishment. 

^* Where shall I bring the papers, if I succeed ? " 
demanded Ben, '^ To the house ? " 
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"No." 

* Where?" 

'' Here." 

*^ Here ? " said the fellow, after a pause, in which he 
seemed to be meditating his enterprise. " Here be it 
then. At midnight I '11 return with them. All that 
man can do to obtain them I'll do , but should I fail ? '* 

*^ We shall see, in that case, what is to be done,'* 
coolly observed the weaver, rising to leave the place. 
'' Men seldom fail, Ben, who have a stake as deep as 
yours." 

With these words the speaker quitted the cellar, 
leaving the man whose connection with the police made 
him the secret dread of others, a pray to the terrors 
of his own craven heart. No sooner was he alone than 
he refilled his pipe, and began puffing vehemently, as 
if he expected to find a solution of his difficulty in the 
amoke of the fragrant weed. He had been for some 
moments thus occupied, when Flanagan, the landlord, 
entered from the inner room, or division of the cellar, 
which was only separated from the outward one by 
a thin partition of lath and plaster. Without speaking 
a word, he took his pipe from his waistcoat, filled^ 
lit it, and began puffing away at the same rate as his 
lodger, who could not help thinking that there was 
something unusual in his bearing. 

'^ Flin," said his lodger, after a pause, *^give me a 
glass of whiskey." 

"Do you want it to give you courage?" said the 
I 2 
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man, '* for you look as queer as if you had just been 
(iccused of murder ! " 

^^ Murder ? " repeated Ben. 

.Their eyes met, and the wretched man saw at a 
glance that he was in the power of another taskmaster. 
The landlord had overheard every word which had 
passed between him and the weaver. 
"You listened?" 

Flin nodded, as much as to say of course he did. 
There was another pause ; the two men continued to 
smoke, all the while eyeing each other, as if to specu- 
late upon their respective strength. 

" What do you intend to do ? " at last demanded the 
landlord. 

^* Get the papers, if I can, or'* — 
" Or what ? " said Flin, fixing an inquiring glance 
upon him. 

The fellow paused ; he was like a man who had been 
suddenly stunned by a violent blow. He looked hope- 
lessly at his interrogator, and burst into tears. We 
have already stated that he was a cur in heart, whom 
lack of courage alone prevented from becoming as 
dangerous to society as the most expert thief or cracks- 
man of the day. Flin saw that in his present state he 
should not be able to mould him to his purpose— ybr 
he had a purpose — so, rising from his stool, he reached 
his hand into the little side-cupboard by the fire-place, 
and drew forth a bottle of whiskey, which he always 
kept at hand for his more favoured customers. Filling 
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a couple of glasses, he pushed one towards the trem- 
bUng wretch, and tossed the other off to his health, 
saying — 

*^ Drink, man, it will put life into your heart." 

Ben did as he was desired, and mechanically drank 
it off. 

" And now," said the landlord, listen to me. "I know 
all. These papers, which Marjoram has been so eager 
to obtain, and which Tim's Dick has threatened you to 
recover, are ofvalueJ^ 

" I suppose so," sighed the wretched man. 

*' I am sure so ; or Grindem and Company would 
not be so eager to obtain them." 

"Granted." 

'^ We may as well make money by them as Mar- 
joram?" 

« Yes." 

" Or Tim's Dick?" 

"Yes," 

"You must obtain them," continued Flin, "from 
the officer, and bring them here." 

" But how am I to obtain them ?" 

" That," continued the landlord, " is your affair, as 
your friend just now observed ; only they tntist he got. 
/," he added, ^^ have no scruples about hanging y if the 
weaver has y the papers once in our possession, leave 
me to ascertain the value of them." 

'^ And Tim?" said the spy. 

'^ Can easily be managed — he is sure to come alone. 
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By midnight all my customers will be gone. You 
have been here very ofken, Ben/' he added, " but you 
don't know all the secrets of the cellar" 

After taldng another glass of the fiery beverage, Ben 
buttoned up his coat and started for the police-office, 
concocting, on his way, an excuse for asking an inter- 
view with Mr. Marjoram, who was busily occupied in 
his private room, inspecting the letters, when one of 
his subordinates announced that the Hack, as he was 
fEuniliarly called, was anxious to speak with him. 

^' I am busy," said the great man, with an air of 
impatient dignity; "can't see any one — not even the 
town clerk." 

"Shall he wait?" 

" No — ^yes — ^what the deuce do I care whether he 
waits or not : he can do as he pleases ; leave me, and 
mind that I am not interrupted again !" 

" Busy with papers," muttered Ben, as he received 
the message ; and he felt reassured at the thought, for 
it confirmed his hopes that they were not out of his 
possession ; " I shall have them yet.*' 

Being well known to the officials, he was permitted 
to lounge carelessly about the establishment, no one 
deeming it worth his while either to watch or take 
notice of his whereabouts. 

In the course of a short time he found himself in 
a little yard at the back of the office, into which the 
window of the room where Marjoram was sitting 
opened. Directly opposite to it were a row of narrow 
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cells, for the temporary accommodation of prisoners 
while waiting for examination. In one of these he 
contrived adroitly to hide himself, and, from the crevice 
of the half-shut door, watch what was going on in the 
interior. 

His old employer seemed deeply absorbed in the 
perusal of some papers on the desk before him, which 
Ben doubted not were the missing ones. Occasionally 
the worthy fanctionary rubbed his hands with glee, as 
if he rejoiced on some important discovery ; at other 
moments looked puzzled and amazed. 

" If he can't make them out, I know of no one who 
can," muttered the spy to himself. ^^ I wish he would 
leave them only for a moment — I wish he would leave 
them!" 

The wish was no sooner formed, than fortune, as if 
resolved to indemnify him for the terrors he had under- 
gone, realised it. From the place of his concealment, 
Ben saw one of the clerks enter the room, knew by the 
motion of his lips that he was saying something — 
probably announcing the arrival of the magistrate 
whose duty it was to sit and hear night charges ; 
certain it must have been some one of importance ; for 
the pompous Mr. Marjoram, after a gesture of impa- 
tience, locked the letters in his desk, placed the key on 
a nail over the chimney piece, on which his watch was 
hanging, and left the room. 

To dart from his concealment, force open the window, 
unlock the desk, and secute the papers, was the work 
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of an instant. Concealing them in the lining of his 
hat, he retreated by the way he came, carelessly 
smoking his pipe, by way of concealing his embarrass- 
ment. Marjoram, who had been detained a minute or 
two by one of the officers, in his way to the magistrate's 
room, encountered him, and being in an ill humour, 
harshly asked how he dared to take such a liberty as 
to smoke in the office. 

" I beg your pardon ; I only — " 

^^ You only ! Turn him out ! " said the great man. 
*fl wonder why you permit such a fellow to come 
lounging about the place." 

" He asked to see you, sir," replied one of the men. 

'^ I have no time now," crossly answered his superior. 
** When he has any intelligence, let him give it to the 
clerks. What will the magistrates say, if they smell the 
fames of the pipe in the office ?" 

With these words the speaker hurried on to where 
he was waited for ; and Ben, to his no small relief, was 
quickly turned into the street. 

It was a fortunate thing for the ruffian that the 
robbery had been effiscted Mdth such extraordinary 
rapidity; for when, an hour after his departure. 
Marjoram discovered it, his first suspicion fell upon 
Ben. 

^' No, no — hang the fellow ! — it could not have been 
him. I had not left the room more than two minutes 
when I met him in the hall, and ordered him out of 
the office. It must be somfe one on the establishment." 
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All was in confusion in the police office. The dis- 
appointed Marjoram raved and swore, but all in vain ; 
men were searched — still the papers were not forth- 
coming. 

'^ Outwitted/' he exclaimed, "by heaven! A thou- 
sand pounds, at the very least ! What do I say — a 
thousand? five! — ten! clean out of my pocket? Which 
of the partners can it be — Grindem or Small ? They 
think of fooling me ! We shall see—we shall see ! " 

It was near midnight. One or two customers lin- 
gered in Flin's cellar, much to the dissatisfaction of its 
tenant, who on this occasion was extremely anxious to 
get rid of them. Not knowing what might possibly 
occur, he did not wish that either Tim's Dick or 
the Devil's Hack should be seen entering his esta- 
blishment. 

At length, after repeated hints as to the lateness of 
the hour, to his great relief the last customer rose to 
depart. As he mounted the narrow step, which led 
into the court, he encountered the weaver, who arrived 
to keep his rendezvous with Ben. They happened to 
be old pals, who had not seen each other for some 
time. 

" How be'est. Hall ? " said the weaver. " How is 
Sarah and the gals ?" 

'' Kindly, thank'ee." 

" Good night." 

'' Good night." 

These simple words " Good night," saved the un- 
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conscious weaver*s life. Certain it is that, but for the 
accidental encounter with his friend upon the steps, he 
had never left the cellar alive. Not only was every- 
thing prepared for his death, but the unhallowed grave 
already dug for his interment. 

" Curse him ! " muttered Flin, between his teeth. 
"He has the devil's own luck of it. No matter— 
we must keep him prisoner instead ! '* 

Tim called for a cup of coffee, and lit his pipe, to 
wile away the time till Ben's arrivaL He did not 
keep him long in expectation, for scarcely had the bell 
of the college church struck midnight than his heavy 
step was heard descending. The landlord saw, by a 
glance, that he had been successful, and closed and 
fastened the door at the stair's head after him. 

'^ Well," said Tim, " have you got the papers ?" 

" I have," replied Ben, holding them out to view. 

"And there," said the weaver, "is the proof I 
promised you — so we are quits. I am wrong, perhaps, 
in the eyes of men, in thus making a trafficking with 
justice ; but my heart acquits me." 

He held out the fearftd proofs of Ben's crime in his 
right hand, at the same time extending his left to 
receive the papers. No sooner was the exchange 
made, than Flin, who had slipped off his shoes, that 
lus approach might not be heard, struck him on the 
head with a sand bag from behind. Tim's Dick fell 
without a groan. 

"You have murdered him ! " said Ben. 
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'* No I ain't," replied the ruffian ; " I've only 
stunned Mm. We must cage him for a short time." 

" I'll have no hand in it." 

'' You must, or I call the police, and accuse you of 
an attempt upon lus life. The proofs of the former 
murder committed by you are in your hands." 

" Anything," groaned the wretch, ^' Do with me 
what you please." 

^^ I knew you'd be reasonable," said the landlord, 
with a sneer. '' But come, first convey the wounded 
bird to its cage, and then to examine the papers." 

Raising the body of the unfortunate weaver between 
diem, they conveyed it to the inner recess of the cellar, 
from which a door, artfully concealed behind Flin's 
bed, conducted to a low, damp vault, entered only by 
a ladder. 

'^ He will take no harm there," observed the ruffian, 
as he closed the door. " The cool air will revive him. 
Now then for the papers." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

life, from the oiadle to the grave, 
Is but a tissue of disappointment ; 
Blighted hopes and broken promises. 
Ending at last in death. 

At the expiration of the second week of poor 
Bichard Lawrence's holiday^ it became evident to all 
but the invalid himself that his days were numbered — 
that the angel of death was hovering round him — ^that 
he was already overshadowed by his wing. It is fre- 
quently, nay, almost invariably, the character of con- 
siunption, that its victim is totally unaware of his 
danger, and full of confidence and hope, even when 
the film of approaching dissolution has already clouded 
'the eye, and the pulsations of the heart are num- 
bered. 

Amy and her mother were not deceived ; they saw 
their only stay daily and hourly sinking to an untimely 
grave ; and the pang — ^the bitter pang — ^it caused them 
to dissemble, was a trial as severe as the anticipation of 
their approaching loss. 

Henry Beacham was a constant visitor to the house 
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Between him and Richard an explanation had taken 
place, and the mind of the dying man was perfectly at 
ease respecting the future prospects of his sister Amy, 
whose happiness would have been complete could she 
have persuaded herself that her brother would have 
been spared to witness it; but his pale cheek and 
shortened breath gave the lie to hope, and bade her 
despair of ever seeing him restored again to health. 

The widow alone was without consolation ; her heart 
was blighted ; her happiness, which time and long care 
had centred in her son, was about to receive a shock 
from which it never could recover. 

" Half my holiday has expired," observed Richard, 
with a sigh, as he reclined on his easy chair, surrounded 
by those objects which on earth were most dear to him 
— ^his mother, friend, and sister. ^' If I am not stronger, 
I at least am more tranquil, and the burning fever on 
my breast, which has so long dried up my blood, is 
cooled. I have not felt for months so free from pain 
as I have felt this night." 

His mother's heart sank at the words; she had 
watched too long by the side of her sick hus- 
band's bed, not to know that the ease which gave hope 
to the sufferer was the forerunner of approaching 
death. 

Amy tried to smile. She dared not trust herself to 
speak, lest tears should drown her words ; and she too 
well remembered the ill effects produced by the last 
ebulition of feeling upon the exhausted frame of the 
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speaker^ to hazard a second weakness. Henry alone 
found courage to reply, by a few cheering words, which 
his sober reason mock^ed at; for, like the others, he 
was without hope. 

" When we are nearer related,*' continued Eichard^ 
smiling, "you, Henry, shall direct our establishment^ 
and I will be your clerk — I'll work ; you shall see how 
I will work for you and Amy. I have not been an idle 
servant even when in the employ of those whom I 
coidd not love ; for you, I'll wear my fingers to the 
bone — ^my pen to the nib. I am sure you will be 
successful." 

^*I hope so." 

"I am sure so," 'continued the speaker; "if ever 
integrity and honour insured success, you cannot fail. 
I intend," he added, " to retire to rest early to-night ; 
I feel not fatigued, but inclined to sleep. Sing, Amy 
—sing the last song I bought you.'" 

"Which?" 

" The ' Good Night;' I should like to hear it ere I 
retire to rest." 



Good-night^-good-night ! how sweetly somids 
That kind familiaT partmg prayer, 

When kindred hearts are gathered round, 
And those we love are smiling near. 

Good-night — g^ood-night 1 it marks old Time, 

His daily race at last has run ; 
The dial's hand— the household chime — 

To tell man's hour of toil is done. 
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Good-night— good-night I how sweetly fall 
The whispered words on childhood's eax ; 

How oft will aiter-days recall 
The mother^s kiss— the mother^s tear. 

Good-night! it is the heart's farewell I 

It hath a feeling eofb and sleek, 
A dulcet chord, a silver spell, 

YSThich hannts us even in our sleep. 

"Hush!" whispered the anxious mother, as Amy 
terminated the song, " he sleeps." 

Amy cast an anxious look towards the chair. 

Conversation was carried on in low whispers, for 
fear of disturbing the invalid. The fear was a vain 
one : his gentle spirit had passed away while his sister 
was singing — ^passed without a struggle. 

Beacham was the first to perceive it. 

Sinking on his knees, he drew Amy beside him, and 
prayed, in a voice broken by emotion, for strength to 
the widowed mother's heart, fortitude to the brotherless 
girl, who first learnt from the voice of him she loved 
the sad loss she had sustained. Who but a mother, 
who has been bereaved of her first hope, can paint the 
agony of a mother's heart ? Who but a sister, who 
has seen the brother to whom she looked up with 
pride and afiection torn away, can imagine a sister's 
sorrow ? To attempt painting the widow and Amy's 
would be a task beyond our strength. We draw a 
veil over sorrows which are too sacred to be exposed to 
the gaze of the world. 

'* I was right," said Small, on the following morning. 
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when he informed his partner of the event ; " Richard 
Lawrence has not outlived the month. Currey was a 
prophet." 

'^Unfortunate for the widow and her daughter," 
answered Grindem, whose heart felt a pang of repent- 
ance on hearing of the death of the young man, whose 
days the possession of the fortune of which he had 
deprived him might have prolonged. " Where is my 
nephew ?" 

" Oh, still at the widow's." 

" He is right," said Gilbert. '^ They were friends." 

'' Friends," muttered Small, as he closed the door, 
and made the best of his way to the outward office. 
" Humph 1 Gridley mad, Lawrence dead, and Grindem 
in a fit of benevolence. There is a mystery ! decidedly 
there is a mystery !" 

A week afterwards the remains of Eichard Lawrence 
were consigned to their final resting-place, by the side 
of his father, in the village churchyard of Eosendale. 
No pompous ceremony graced his interment — no train 
of mourners — 

Bearing abont the mookeiy of woe. 
One only followed ! Henry Beacham — the friend of his 
youth, the playmate of his childhood, and the affianced 
husband of his sister ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The world Ib omming in its femoied wisdom ; 
Bnt ProYidence by simplest means oft works, 
Leading the schemes of crime to justice's ends. 

Simon Gridley, who had for nearly a month been 
an inmate of Mr. Crab's establishment, was pacing up 
and down his narrow cell, alternately giving way to 
tears or violent bursts of passion, as rage or despair 
possessed him. Under pretext that absolute retirement 
was necessary for him, he had been kept carefully 
secluded from his fellow-patients, and only permitted 
to take occasional exercise in the smallest of the court- 
yards, at an hour when the rest of the inmates of the 
asylum were excluded from it. 

'^ I shall go mad," he exclaimed, wringing his 
hands; "I'm sure I shall go mad. The frightful 
solitude, broken only by still more frightful cries, is 
gradually doing its work. I dread the approach of 
night — darkness is hideous to me! I see the pale faces 
of my old comrade Lawrence and his dying son — see 
them distinctly, though not a ray of light enters the 
accursed den. That's strange," he muttered; "no 
light, and yet I see them. Yes, yes — I must be going 

VOL. L K 
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mad. Those cries, which make me dread to sleep — 
I am broken — quite broken; and Gilbert Grindem 
chuckles as he counts his ill-got wealth — laughs at myi 
misery — defies my threats — and will be as deaf to my 
prayers as I for years have been to the voice of con- 
science and repentance. I am rightly punished — rightly 
punished," he added. " God has deserted me— ;-I have 
fallen beyond His reach." 

Nothing but the deep despair — the partial insanity — 
of the speaker, superinduced by the cruel treatment he 
had undergone, could have excused the impious words 
which the poor old man gave utterance to. Scarcely 
had they escaped him, than the enormity of his offence 
struck him. Falling upon his knees, he wrung his 
hands, exclaiming — 

" Forgive me. Architect of the universe ! Forgive 
Thy unworthy creature ! No, Thou hast not deserted 
me ! "Were I buried deeper in the earth than the foun- 
dation-stone of that proud Temple where Thy name was 
worshipped. Thou couldst raise me up to light — ^break 
my fetters with Thy strong hand, and set my body 
free." 

Our readers will perceive that the clerk prayed in 
the symbolical language of that order to which we have 
more than once alluded. 

Comforted with the turn of thought his mind had 
taken, the old man remained upon his knees absorbed 
in silent prayer. The expression of his countenance^ 
like the ruffled face of ocean, when the breath of 
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heaven subsides^ became gradually calm. Prayer had 
poured the babn of resignation on his wounded heart. 

It is extraordinary how acute the sense of hearing 
becomes from solitude, and how soon we learn to dis- 
tinguish between sounds. Although Gridley had 
scarcely been a month an inmate of the asylum, his 
ear caught the faintest echo of an approaching step; 
and he knew so well the tread of his keepers, that he 
could tell which one had entered the long corridor, at the 
extremity of which his cell was placed, the instant he 
heard it. 

As Gridley rose from his prayer, he fancied he heard 
the sound of an approaching step, so soft and light, 
that only an ear sharpened by suffering or terror could 
have noticed it. In a few seconds it became more 
distinct. 

As he listened to the sound his heart began to throb. 
There was something unusual in the circumstance, and 
consequently, hope. Still it advanced — pat-pat — ^paused 
— was again renewed, and ceased only at the door of 
his cell. 

*^ *Ti8 Lizzy," he exclaimed, his eyes again filling 
with tears ; " God bless the child — the heart of infancy 
is ever true to nature's impulse ! " 

^^ Mr. Gridley — Mr. Gridley," whispered an infan- 
tine voice ; " don't speak loud, for fear they should 
hear us ; I am forbidden to come and see you — but I 
couldn't help it— just to ask how you find yourself. I 
hope you are better." 

k2 
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'^ Thank you, Lizzy, I am quite well." 

" Not quite well — or Mr. Crab would let you out 
— but better. I am so glad, and so will poor Mrs. 
Bentley, Tim's Dick, and Tom and Sarab be," said the 
child. 

The two latter were the names of the children of the 
widow, with whom the old clerk lodged, and who loved 
him like a father. 

'^ They have not forgotten me then ?" 

" Oh, no," resumed Lizzy ; ^' how could anyone for- 
get those who are kind to them ? and you were very 
kind. Do you remember the pretty stories you used to 
tell us, as we crowded round you of an evening — Sarah 
and I upon your knees, and Tom ready to fill your 
pipe, or fetch you some gin ? Oh, that nasty gin," 
added the child, " the doctor says it is all on account of 
that that you are mad." 

"I am not mad!" said Gridley, impatiently, 

"Ain't you?" replied the girl, doubtfully; "then 
why are you here ?" 

** Because villany is more powerful than honesty — 
gold than truth ; because Mr. Crab is a mean, hypocri- 
tical scoundrel, who lends himself to a greater rascal 
than himself; because my absence or death is necessary 
to further schemes." 

Here the retreating footsteps of the chUd, whom his 
burst of violence terrified, and who was fearful of 
being punished for her surreptitious visit, warned him 
of the error he had committed. 
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'^ Lizzy ! Lizzy !" he exclaimed in a piteous tone, 
*' will you leave me ?" 

The fugitive paused : her little heart beat with fear, 
for care had been taken to impress upon her mind that 
the madness of her old friend was of the most dan- 
gerous kind ; and stories related to her of persons 
having been killed, strangled in the maniac's iron 
grasp, who trusting to their apparent calmness, had 
ventured within their reach. Still she could not resist 
the agony expressed in the poor clerk's voice, more, 
perhaps, than in his words. 

It was but a beating after all, she thought, even if 
she should be found out; and her mother, like most 
mothers, did not hit very hard. Added to which, the 
door of the cell was strongly barred on the outside, so 
that there was no personal danger. 

^^If you'll promise to be quiet," she whispered, 
^' I'U come back." 

^^ I will — I will," sobbed the inmate of the den, in 
a tone as submissive as a subdued child's : " don't leave 
me yet ; let me hear the voice of something human, 
and not the harsh, grating, jeering words of my brutal 
keeper." 

'' There," said Lizzy, who by this time had approached 
the door, " I have come back ; but I dare not stay 
long. Do you know, Mr. Gridley," she added, " why 
I came to see you ?" 

''No." 

'* First, because I promised Tom Bentley and his 
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sister, last Wednesday^ at the dancing school, and to 
give you the two oranges they sent you." 

" But how can you give them to me — ^the door is 
barred ?" demanded the clerk. 

" Oh, easily." 

'* By opening the door of my cell ?" 

*^ Oh, no," replied the child, whom the idea of such 
an enormity terrified ; *' oh, no ; I can manage it 
better than that ; I have brought my stool with me ; 
and there, now I can reach the little window, nicely." 

The stout oaken panel in the upper part of the door 
had been partially cut away, so as to leave a small 
square for the admission of light and air. The aper- 
ture, however, was carefully barred, but still not so 
closely that small objects could not be introduced into 
the cell. 

*^ God bless you, Lizzy," exclaimed the old man, as 
the rosy, intelligent countenance of the little girl 
appeared at the grating. " The sight of your inno- 
cent face is Hke a cordial to the heart. I begin 
to think there is still something human left in the 
world." 

" There," said the child, poking the oranges through 
the bars ; " there are the oranges Tom and Sarah 
Bentley sent you. I could not bring you one myself, 
because I spent my week's money in getting the old 
fiddle you broke repaired for the man who speaks so 
strangely; so I must give you a kiss instead," she 
added, with a smile, ^^if that will do," 
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It was not without some slight trepidation that the 
speaker turned her face to the iron bars, to enable the 
clerk to take the proffered kiss. Gridley was deeply 
moved, and, as he pressed his lips to her unpolluted 
cheek, he blessed her with a captive's blessing. 

" Lizzy," he exclaimed, a thought suddenly striking 
him that the child might be made the instrument of 
his communicating with those who were both able and 
willing to protect him, ^' could you not supply me 
with pens, ink, and paper ?" 

" I have no paper." 

" You have your copy-book, in which I used to set 
you such pretty copies ?" urged Gridley, trusting that 
the recollection of his former kindness would not be 
without influence upon the child's grateful, affectionate 
nature. 

'^ Yes," said Lizzy, doubtingly, "I have my copy- 
book, but the pages are numbered." 

'^Coiddyou not spare one," he demanded, "just 
one, for your poor old friend to write a few lines to a 
friend?" 

" I dare not ! Pray don't ask me ! I once did so for 
a poor lady who was here, and some strange persons 
came. There was a quarrel, and I don't know what 
mischief it did not make. Pray don't ask me ! I 
promised never to do so again, and you would not 
have me break my word ?" 

" Well, not a letter then ; only a few words, Li^zy," 
said the captive. " If you were locked up in a dark. 
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cold cell as I am, with no kind friends to visit you — 
alone, with your own sad thoughts to keep you com- 
pany^ — would you wish to send some token, or receive 
one from those you love ?" 

" Yes," sighed the child, half crying. 

" You wiU, then?" 

There was a pause ; the poor little creature was 
struggling between her duty and inclinations : the 
latter at last prevailed. 

^^ I will," she said ; " but you must never ask me 
again, for if mother or Mr, Crab should find it out, I 
should never hear the last of it. Remember, only 
this once — ^no more?" 

*^ Only this once," repeated the old man, trembling 
between hope and fear. 

Fortunately Lizzy had her copy-book and pencil 
with her. She had only just returned from school, and 
finding her parents both out, had seized the opportunity 
of fulfilling her promise to the widow's children by 
visiting the clerk. Hastily tearing a leaf from the book, 
she roUed her pencil in it, and thrust them through the 
bars. 

Once in possession of them, in the hopefcdness of his 
nature, Gridley saw himself already at liberty. Placing 
the paper against the wall — for there was no table in 
the cell — ^he hastily traced a few hieroglyphics by 
the uncertain light, and handed it back to his visitor. 

" You will be sure not to lose it ? " 

^* Don't fear me," said the child, with a smile ; for 
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she was both careful and intelligent beyond her years 
"Who is it for?" 

''Tim's Dick." 

"I know." 

'* Tell him to give it to Eichard Lawrence. He will 
understand." 

His visitor burst into tears. 

" What is the matter ? " he demanded, fearful lest 
she should retract her promise. 

" Nothing ; only 1 was afraid to tell you at first — 
but poor Mr. Lawrence — who spoke so softly and 
looked so pale when he used to call and see you — is 
dead!" 

*' Dead ! " shrieked Gridley, thrown off his guard by 
the sudden intelligence. "Dead! then repentance 
comes too late ! How the devil must laugh at his 
triumph ! Father and son both sacrificed — both mur- 
dered — ^for gold — for gold ! Would I had the master 
villain here," he added — " here in this cell, with his ill- 
gotten wealth, that I might pour it molten down his 
throat ! " 

Terrified at his violence, poor Lizzy hastily made her 
escape from the window, fully convinced that he was 
mad, and that the fit was coming on him. In this she 
was ftirther convinced when she unfolded the paper ; 
it contained only a few, to her, unintelligible scratches 
and angular figures. 

'* He calls this writing," she said to herself, as she 
crushed it in her hand, and put it into her pocket. 
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*^He must be mad! Poor old man! I am glad, 
however, that I tept my promise to Tom aad Sarah. 
But I won't go to him again, it only makes him 
worse." 

With this resolution she sat down to her needle- work, 
that her mother might ask no questions on her return, 
which she was sure to do, unless she found her occu- 
pied. 
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CHAPTER X. 

And there are bright and sparkling rays, 

Darting from woman's loye-Iit eyes; 
Which &r outshine the diamond's blaze, 

Than eastern gem a rioher prize. 

BOBIN GOODFBLLOW. 

It would be impossible to paint the deep, the hopeless 
despair of the widowed mother, or the grief of Amy, 
at poor Richard's death. Although they had long seen 
him sinking beneath the hopeless disease, the blow 
struck as severely as if it had come unexpectedly ; for, 
with the lingering weakness which seldom leaves when 
we love, they had hoped against hope, and prayed, after 
the fiat, from which there is no appeal, had been pro- 
nounced. Henry Beacham mourned him as a brother, 
— ^as the friend and companion of his childhood — as 
those mourn who have known the interchange of gene- 
rous sentiment, the manly thought, the sympathy of 
taste, for those who shared their pleasures with them. 
Tor although the young clerk had not been gifted with 
either brilliant wit or remarkable genius, he had been 
rich in the nobler qualities of the heart — the poetry of 
feeling. His life had been one unrepining sacrifice to 
Ms affections; and the tears of those whom he had 
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loved embalmed his memory in that rich temple where 
feeling treasures up its griefs and joys. Their unfeigned 
sorrow was a better epitaph than any graved upon the 
lying marble — a nobler blazon on his turf-bound grave 
than herald's pen could have inscribed. 

In those fitful fancies which precede dissolution he 
had often said — 

'^ Don't bury me in Manchester, dear mother — I have 
had enough of streets and close-pent lanes ; bury me in 
the country, amongst leaves and flowers. I have seen 
so little of them in life that I should like to repose 
amongst them after death ; it would charm me to know 
that the thrush and merry linnet would warble their 
songs over my grave ; and you and Amy, when you 
come to visit, might pluck a wild flower from the turf 
that covered it, and bear it in sad remembrance with 
you." 

At such times his mother and sister would gently 
chide him for such dull thoughts, and speak of hopes 
which they were far from feeling — of a future, bright 
as his boyish imagination had once painted. 

Although his request was treated with affectionate 
reproof at the time, it was sacredly remembered ; and 
it was decided that the remains of the poor youth 

should be laid in the secluded, quiet churchyard of , 

one of those rustic spots which solitude and sanctity 
alike seem to have marked out from the world. Not 
only Henry Beacham, but the master, and most of the 
brothers of his lodge, attended Bichard Lawrence to 
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the grave. He was buried with the square upon his 
breast^ and the sacred scroll in his hand. 

The three Smalls — Matthew, Mark, and John — had 
written to offer their attendance ! a compliment which 
Henry Beacham took upon himself, in the name of the 
bereaved widow and Amy, coldly but politely to 
decline. 

The only notice which Gilbert Grindem took of his 
nephew's mourning attire, was a low, half-inarticulate 
growl of dissatisfaction. His constant visits to the 
house of Mrs. Lawrence began to give him considerable 
uneasiness. It was something, at his age, too much for 
friendship ; and although the least susceptible man, 
perhaps, in the world, stiU he had had sufficient experi- 
ence to know that woman is never so dangerous as 
when her beauty is veiled by sorrow. For some time 
past he had been reflecting on the means of separating 
the lovers, as he suspected them to be, for ever. 

*' So, Henry," he observed, about a week after the 
funeral, " Lawrence is dead ?" 

" Even so, uncle," replied his nephew. 

"Poor fellow — poor fellow!" said Gilbert, trying to 
press a touch of humanity into his voice ; but it would 
not do, it was so evidently forced. " And what do the 
widow and the nightingale, his sister, intend to do ?" 

" I don't exactly understand you, sir." 

^* How are they to live ?" continued the merchant. 
'* I suppose you can understand that — you did not use 
to be so dull of comprehension." 
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*' They have decided upon nothing yet — their sorrow 
is too recent." 

" All very well, Henry ; but sorrow is a luxury 
which it requires both time and money to enjoy. I 
never could afford to give way to it myself." 

*^Amy has some idea of establishing a school, I 
believe, sir." 

"Very good, very proper," exclaimed Grindem, 
with an air of satisfaction. " She is rather young, but 
that is a fault which lessens daily. Let me know when 
she has decided. In my opinion, the sooner she begins 
the better. I will do something to assist her." 

'* Thank you, sir," replied Henry Beacham, without 
laying much stress upon the promise ; for he had lived 
too long with his uncle, and began to form too just an 
estimate of his character, to entertain any very extra- 
vagant ideas of his benevolence. 

" ril recommend her^^ added the merchant. 

His nephew smiled, and thought to himself how little 
use the recommendation of an old bachelor, who visited 
no one, and whose moral character was not the very 
best in the world, would be to an orphan girl struggling 
in life. Had Amy been about to enter the commercial 
world, the case might have been different, 

*^ And give her fifty pounds," continued his uncle. 

"Sir!" 

" And give her fifty pounds. Why, how the fellow 
stares ! Is there anything remarkable in my .assisting 
the widow and daughter of an old servant of the firm?" 
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'^ Certainly not, sir," answered Henry, eagerly ; for 
he felt that there was something offensive in his surprise. 
*' Why should I doubt that you, who have through life 
been so generous to me, would act less so to others ?" 

"Humph!" growled Gilbert, not half satisfied. 
" You are my nephew." 

*' Certainly ; I am your nephew." 

'' And, if you obey me, my heir." 

*' Have you ever found me disobedient or ungrateful, 
sir?" 

** Why, no — to do you justice, Henry, I have no 
great cause to complain. If you have been lazy, I en- 
couraged you ; if extravagant, I supplied you with the 
means ; for I wished to let the titled fools — ^whose lands 
I could buy, whose manors groan beneath my mortgages 
— see that the nephew of Gilbert Grindem, the Man- 
chester merchant, could vie with the best of them. 
But enough of that. Nothing like settling business, 
when once we are about it. There," he added, 
throwing a cheque across the table, *^ there is the 
money for the Lawrences." 

'* Thanks, my dear uncle — a thousand thanks !" ex- 
claimed the young man, more gratified at the interest 
his uncle took in their welfare, and the trait of bene- 
volence which the gift announced, than its value. 
Besides, he had his own plans for the establishment of 
Amy and her mother. 

" And now," resumed the old man, " for a matter of 
much deeper importance." 
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^^ Pray name it, sir." 

" It is necessary — nay, indispensable — that in three 
days you set out for St. Petersburg." 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, Henry Beacham 
could not have been more astonished. The blow was 
cruel ; for it promised to separate him, heaven knew 
for how long, from Amy. 

" To St. Petersburgh ?" 

" St. Petersburgh," methodically repeated his uncle, 
without paying the least attention to his surprise. " You 
are aware that a great portion of my fortune is vested 
in the Russian trade ; circumstances require that for a 
month or six weeks I should have a person there on 
whom I can implicitly rely." 

" Would not Mr. Small "— 

" Had Mr. Small," said Gilbert, interrupting him, 
" been capable of managing the affair, I should have 
sent him ; you know I never decide on anything with- 
out mature reflection. In three days your credentials 
will be made out." 

"Uncle," exclaimed the young man, " is the journey 
inevitable ?" 

" Inevitable," repeated Grindem. 

" And you have no other motive in sending me than 
the one you have stated ?" 

"The motive," said his uncle, sternly, as he felt 
offended that his word should be doubted ; " regards 
the honour of the firm and the stability of my fortune." 

" Then I must go !" sighed Henry. 
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" Of course you must ! whoever doubted it for a 
moment ?" replied the merchant. '* Would you balance 
the honour of your uncle's name against the glance of 
a wanton's eye? No words : I know what young blood 
is, and have no wish to play the Mentor with you : of 
course I cannot allude to any serious attachment, well 
knowing that you have never formed such." 

'^Perhaps you are in error, sir." 

*^ Well, well, I have no time to discuss that now ; 
time enough for me to listen to such nonsense when 
you return." 

" And you will listen to it ?" demanded the young 
man, his eyes flashing with hope. 

" I listen to everything," replied Grindem gravely. 
" And now, Henry, make what preparation the time 
will allow. You must start for Hamburgh in three 
days, in order to cdtch the monthly steamer which starts 
for Cronstadt As my nephew," he added, " and in 
order that you may have a right to act for the firm, I 
have ordered a deed of partnership to b,e prepared, in 
which your name will follow mine, and, when I am 
gone, replace it." 

" Uncle," exclaimed the astonished Henry Beacham, 
seizing him by the hand, " I am ready ; I were indeed 
an ingrate, could I hesitate an instant after such gene- 
rous conduct 1*' 

Little did the speaker imagine how deep a snare the 
supposed generosity of the heartless Gilbert Grindem 
concealed ! 

VOL. I. L 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Oh! seek not in anotlier sphere, 

Brighter eyes there cannot be 
Than those which fondly watch thee here ; , 

Thy home hath beanty stiU for thee. 

EOBIN GOODFBLLOW. 

Hbnry Beacham left the counting-house of his 
uncle with the air of a man who had received a 
firightful blow, and but half recovered from its effects. 
Heedless of his steps he walked at a rapid pace, passing 
many of his friends and acquaintances in the streets 
without returning their salutations, or even perceiving 
them. His heart was full — full to agony. He felt as 
youth — ardent, trusting, and hopeful — ^feels when the 
first dark cloud — forerunner of approaching storm — 
threatens life's sunlit horizon. 

''Part," he murmured; "part! Oh, the dreary, 
lonely void, absence will create — the thousand jealous 
pangs, regretful memories, and tender fears — ^life will 
have lost its perfume — others will gaze upon her, and I 
shall be absent — others will pour their flattering 
whispers in her ear, and I not by to guard my interest 
in her heart ! Perhaps she will smile — perhaps listen 
to them ! Women ere this have broken vows as warm. 
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tested by absence— broken a love as true ? No —no," 
he mentally added, in a tone of self-reproach, as Amy, 
in all her truthfulness and youthful candour, presented 
herself mentally before him; "that there are such 
women, experience proves — 'tis. the oft-told history of 
the old love and the new ; but Amy — my own true- 
hearted Amy — ^will never prove such an one ! I deserve 
to lose her for the ungenerous doubt." 

Many who knew him, as he hurried soliloquising 
along the streets, thought that the speaker was mad ; 
others, less charitable, only supposed that he was drunk. 
And so he was, poor fellow — drunk with that agony of 
the heart, which, unlike the intoxication of the wine- 
cup, goads, instead of deadening its sensibilities. 

Just as he turned the corner of Morley Street, he 
jostled against a gentleman coming in an opposite 
direction, and was, in the pre-occupation of his mind, 
proceeding without a word of excuse or apology, when 
the voice of the party arrested him. 

" Do you mean to insult me, Mr. Beacham ?" 

Henry looked up, and recognised in the speaker an 
old schoolfellow and friend, named William Bowles, the 
son of a wealthy manufacturer at Burnley. 

He was a young man about his own age : a tall, fine- 
hearted, frank, manly fellow, sincerely attached to 
Henry Beacham, but secretly much hurt at the estrange- 
ment which had taken place between them, an estrange- 
ment which he attributed to his old companion's 
intimacy with Lord Somers, whom he despised ; for he 

L 2 
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knew the peer's character much better than his friend 
did. Of course he was ignorant how far Beacham's 
affair with Amy had been the cause of it. Deeming 
himself sKghted, he very naturally resented it: for 
friendship has its jealousies as well as love ; and he 
had resolved that very morning to come to an explana- 
tion with Beacham on the first occasion. Hence the 
knit brow and almost hostile tone with which he 
demanded of his quondam friend if he meant to insult 
him. 

"Insult you, William!" repeated Henry, with an 
air of surprise ; *' why should I insult you ?" 

"I know of no reason," replied the young man, 
trying to assume an air of indifference ; " I am sure I 
never gave you any." 

" Never, my dear fellow," interrupted Beacham, 
extending his hand, which Bowles, from a lingering 
feeling of pride, hesitated to take, although in his 
heart he longed to grasp it. 

" What !" said his friend, " when I am about to 
leave you — to leave England 1 Come, William, I cannot 
—I will not part unkindly with you — I am wretched 
enough already." 

The words — and still more the voice in which they 
were spoken — melted all the high-flown resolutions of 
poor Bowles's pride and wounded friendship. He 
silently grasped the extended hand with all the warmth 
of early days, and, placing Beacham's arm within his, 
led him towards the Royal Hotel. 
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" Where are you going ?" demanded Henry. 

" To our old quarters, at the Koyal/' replied the 
young man ; " we can speak more freely there ; where, 
when boys, we called for our first bottle of wine, and 
ventured on our first cigar together. Do you remem- 
ber," he added, "with what dignity we gave our 
orders to the grinning waiter? and how we hid the 
half-finished cigars behind the looking-glass, to make 
the fellow believe that we had smoked them ?" 

"Perfectly," said Beacham, relaxing to a smile; 
" ah, those were happy times, William." 

" We shall see happier yet," continued his friend ; 
" why, Harry, we have but just commenced the game 
of life. At our age, we have too many chances to 
despair. Not a word here," he added, observing that 
his companion was about to speak. " Thank heaven, 
we are at the Royal at last." 

In a few minutes the young men were comfortably 
seated in the private room where their first attempt at 
smoking had been made. 

" I am sure we are friends again," observed Bowles, 
as he filled the glasses. 

" And ever have been." 

" That being the case, I may speak freely," con- 
tinued the young man. " You spoke just now, Henry, 
of being obliged to quit England — of being wretched. 
If there is anything between you and your fine lord — 
I know he is a gambler — ^leave me to settle it, I am of 
age — in possession of my grandfather's legacy — as you 
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well know, a thumping one — so no bones about it — 
how much, and have done with it ?" 

The generous, off-handed way in which the offer was 
made, touched the heart of his friend. Grasping the 
speaker by the hand, he thanked him, but at the same 
time assured him that he was not indebted fifty pounds 
in the world. 

" No," repeated William, with a look of surprise. 
" Why, what the deuce is it then?" 

'^ I am in love — deeply, devotedly in love." 

His listener bounded from his chair, as if a spring 
in every joint had suddenly been loosened, and made 
sundry gyrations, something after the manner of a 
dancing dervise. Beacham's being in love explained 
everything — neglect and seeming coldness. 

** In love !" he exclaimed. " What a fool I must 
have been not to have foreseen it ! I am as glad as if 
they had repealed the corn laws, or opened free trade 
— ay, and gladder too. Do you remember, Harry," 
he added, " when boys, that if one got into a scrape, 
the other was sure to tumble into it, too ?" 

'^ What then ?" demanded his friend, with a smile. 

*'Why, that the old luck still follows me. It's 
sympathy, I suppose ; for, Harry, I am in love, 
too.'* 

" You !" said Beacham, with surprise. 

'^ What could I do ?" replied the young man, with 
a smile, " but follow your example. You deserted me 
— that was all natural enough — though I foolishly 
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thought it was because you preferred your fine lord's 
friendship to mine. There — don't reproach me. I 
felt lonely and dull^ as moping as a solitary hound 
used to hunt in couples ; so I e'en asked a kind-hearted 
little girl, a neighbour of the governor's, near Burnley, 
if she would try and love me.*' 

" And her reply was ?' 

" Like a frank-hearted, dear, good girl as she is, that 
she had done so for some time, and without trying. 
But what in the name of fortune, Henry," continued 
the speaker, struck by a sudden recollection/ " if you 
are in love, and out of debt, makes you wretched ? 
It can't be that your love is not returned. I should 
like to see the girl who could say no, when Henry 
Beacham offered her his heart 

** I, too, am loved,** replied his friend. 

" Of course," said Bowles, as if it was a necessary 
consequence, 

** But she I love is poor.*' 

*' Your uncle is rich enough. Besides, you are 
your own master — have a capital turn for business, if 
you would only stick to it. Come more frequently 
upon Change, and look at the price of cotton ; I shall 
always be at hand to help you. So never mind your 
uncle, who never deserved to have such a true-hearted 
fellow for his nephew." 

*^Not a word against my uncle," interrupted 
Beacham; ^^he has this very day announced his 
intention of making me a partner in the firm." 
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" Whew ! that is something. I shall begin to like 
him, if he goes on as he has begun." 

'^ But the affairs of the house render it necessary that 
I should proceed to St. Petersburg for a few weeks — 
perhaps months," said his friend. *' And poor Amy is 
so heart-broken, so desolate since the death of her 
brother." 

"What!" exclaimed Bowles; "little Amy— Dick 
Lawrence's sister — is she the object of your choice ? 
You could not have made a better, Harry — at least, 
not as we judge the world. She is as good as she is 
beautiful. I always thought, when a boy, that there 
was a sneaking kindness between you. Nothing like 
early love — ^it is always the best and purest. How does 
she bear your intended separation?" he added, in a 
tone of interest. 

"She does not know it yet. From her humble 
position, she is exposed to the persecutions of the 
licentious. It was only the other week I kicked 
Matthew Small for insulting her. Who will be her 
protector when I am absent ?" 

" Who ?" said his .friend, reproachfully. " Why, I 
will, Henry. If Matthew Small or anyone else casts 
a forbidden eye upon her, I'll wring their necks," he 
added coolly. " Come, cheer up. I'll go to St. 
Petersburg. No, hang it ! I can't do that. I forgot 
my own little girl— must not neglect her. You can't 
think how dear she has become to me since she 
confessed that she loved me — no great proof, you'll 
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say, of her taste, whatever it may be of her good 
nature." 

This speech from any one less unaffected than 
William Bowles might have been set down as affecta- 
tion; for the speaker was one of the handsomest 
young fellows in Manchester. To a fine, manly person, 
he added a countenance in which nature had written 
gentleman. As for his heart, that was gold— all gold. 

Poor Beacham found himself much relieved by his 
confidential conversation with his friend. He knew 
the man he trusted, and his fears for Amy were allayed. 
The young men shook hands and parted, but not before 
it was finally arranged that Bowles should call that 
very evening with him upon the Widow Lawrence and 
her daughter. With this understanding they separated : 
Henry to break the intelligence of his approaching 
departure &om England to Amy, and William to his 
usual engagements upon Change. 

"And must you leave me ?'* sobbed Amy, as, overcome 
by the unexpected blow, she simk upon her lover's 
breast, who felt her heart beating like a frightened 
bird's against his. ."I only half felt my loss while 
you remained to me. Poor Richard! 1 am rightly 
punished for my selfish consolation." 

" But for a few weeks, dear girl } I shall soon return," 
whispered Henry, soothingly. 

" My heart will be broken before then," she mur- 
mured, ** with watchful days and sleepless nights. I 
shall never hear the wind moaning round our cottage 
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but I shall think it sounds like a death-knell. My 
thoughts will be of shipwreck. I shall see you strug- 
gling in the waves — ^fancy I hear your last despairing 
shriek^ or picture you in a strange land^ on a sick bed^ 
and I not near to watch and tend you. I could have 
borne anything but separation — anything but that'* 

The tone of deep grief in which the poor girl whis- 
pered her sorrow went to her lover's heart, and upset 
the self-command which he vainly thought he had con- 
jured up previous to entering the cottage to announce 
the evil tidings. 

There is nothing more painful to the manly heart 
than the tears of those it loves, and Amy's sorrow 
almost drove poor Henry into madness. Before her 
grief, the promise he had made his uncle — the sense of 
gratitude which bound him — the necessity which he 
believed existed for his voyage — all gave way : he felt 
at that moment that he could renounce a thousand 
uncles to see her smile again. 

'* I will not go, .Amy !" he exclaimed ; " let my 
uncle's fortune perish, if it must be so — wealth has 
never been my idol — or let another inherit it, I care 
not. I can be happy in the richer heritage of thy true 
heart. I was a fool, a madman, to have promised him. 
The sacrifice is beyond my strength." 

" You have promised him ?" demanded Amy, fixing 
her tearful eyes upon him. 

'^ Alas, yes!" 

It is extraordinary how the fortitude of woman rises 
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with misfortune ; how her strength of mind increases 
by snflfering. Amy, although in years comparatively a 
child^ in heart was a woman ; sorrow had made her 
one : she had learnt its bitter lessons young. 

" You must go !" she sobbed ; " gratitude and pru- 
dence alike demand it. Forgive me my tears, Henry ; 
they were selfish. » I did not think I had so bad a 
heart as to cause one moment's pain to yours. The 
path of duty is sometimes very hard, but it is the best. 
Go,*' she added ; ** but oh, pity mq when I am left 
alone 1 I shall soon have another task before me." 

The poor girl alluded to her widowed mother, who, 
since the death of her son, had gradually been sinking 
into that deep despondency which is hopeless, because 
it is tearless. The loss of her boy, of whom she had 
been so proud, who was her sole support in life, had 
so completely crushed her heart, that no second blow 
coidd reach it. 

" I know," said Beacham ; " your mother. Amy ; 
trust me, she will recover. 'Tis but the lethargy of 
grief— she has no disease." 

" That is not always necessary," observed Amy ; 
" the grief which drinks the blood, withers the springs 
of life, dims the sad eye, and pales the sufferer's cheek, 
may not be called disease, Henry — it is death ! " 

" Death !" repeated her lover. 

" Look at her," continued the orphan, for Amy's 
mother was in the room, perfectly unconscious of the 
scene which was taking place before her ; " since poor 
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Bichard^s funeral she has not shed a tear. If she could 
only weep, I should have hope, for tears reKeve the 
heart." 

Mrs. Lawrence, during the conversation between 
the lovers, was seated, with a listless air, by the win- 
dow of her little parlour, her eyes fixed upon the 
ground with that vacant expression which shows how 
deeply the soul is absorbed in contemplation. 

Her generally pale cheek had, since the loss of her 
son, become pinched and thin, her complexion changed 
to a waxen hue, like that which precedes death; and 
her form became more and more attenuated day by 
day. 

Sometimes she would mechanically return the caresses 
of her remaining child, who was unremitting in her 
attentions to her; but more frequently receive them 
with an impassibility which it was heart-breaking to 
the affectionate girl to witness. 

The only means to raise her from the stupor into 
which she had fallen were the notes of the piano, and 
the sound of Amy's voice, who once tried, with a heavy 
heart, to sing one of poor Richard's favourite songs. 
But the effect was too fearful to be repeated. The be- 
reaved mother, at the first touch of the instrument, 
started as if she had received an electric shock — 
looked wildly round the room as the words — 

" I love thee more, my own fireside," 
came tremulously from the lips of her child — fell, with 
a loud shriek, upon the floor — ^but no tears. The foun- 
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tain, whose gushing waters give relief to the o'er- 
fraught heart, was sealed within her widowed breast 
for ever. 

By the injunction of her medical attendant, who 
had suggested the experiment in the faint hope of 
rousing her from her torpor, it was never to be re- 
peated, unless, by one of those strange caprices which 
sometimes haunt sick fancies, she herself should ask it. 
As Henry Beacham gazed upon the mother of his 
earliest friend, he felt that Amy had indeed another 
and a bitter task before her, that in a few weeks — ^nay, 
days, perhaps — she would be alone. 

** I cannot leave you. Amy ; the very thought was 
cruel !" he whispered : " cruel to yourself and me. If 
gratitude has its duties, affection has its rights ; and 
not even my uncle has a claim that I should sacrifice 
them. Perish his wealth," he added; *' it shall never 
make me his slave !" 

" You mtist go /" said Amy, with forced calmness ; 
*' you have promised, and it is your duty. Although 
cold and harsh to others, your uncle has been kind to 
you, and has a right to expect it of you. Life, from 
the cradle to the grave, Henry, is but a succession of 
sacrifices. I have suffered too much, and offered up 
too many, to shrink even from this last one." 

" Angel !" exclaimed the young man, pressing her 
passionately to his breast, *' you point out the path of 
duty, even though your heart bleeds as I pursue it. 
Perhaps, after all," he added, " the separation may be 
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shorter than I anticipate : and my uncle has promised 
to make me a partner in the firm before I leave." 

" A partner ! " repeated Amy, who, in her ignorance 
of the world, little imagined that a man might be a 
partner in a wealthy firm and yet as dependent upon 
its head as the merest drudge employed in it. 

*' A partner. Amy. Do you know what that promise 
implies ? Wealth — the means of happiness — - the 
power to rescue you from toil and want — to shield you, 
like a fragrant flower, from the rude storms of life, and 
gUd its path with sunshine — to realise love's holiest 
dream, the heart's fond wishes — to make you my wife. 
Amy — the companion of my days, the partner of my 
name — as love has already made you the partner of my 
soul!" 

Although there was nothing to alarm the sensitive 
delicacy of innocence in the words of the speaker, the 
ardour of his manner, and the flashing expression of 
his eye, caused the fair girl to tremble with emotion. 
The idea of becoming Henry Beacham's wife was a 
thought of happiness too intense, she feared, ever to be 
realised ; gently disengaging herself from his embrace, 
she tried to smile ; but the effort was too much for her, 
and tears involuntarily started to her eyes. 

*^ Perhaps," she murmured. 

*^ Perhaps ! " repeated her lover. " Amy, do you 
doubt me ? " 

" No ; for to doubt were to destroy my love ; and 
that, Henry, is so twined around my heart — so com- 
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pletely a pait> of my existence — that life would follow. 
I doubt of nothing but my happiness.'* 

The heart is soon persuaded of that which it desires ; 
and the soothing words of her frank, generous-minded 
suitor calmed her apprehensions, if they did not enable 
her to forget them. 

It was arranged that he should see her for the last 
time previous to his departure on the following evening, 
and William Bowles, whom Amy had known from 
childhood, should accompany him.- Beacham knew 
that the sensitive girl would shrink, in her present 
position, from receiving anything like pecuniary 
assistance from him : he was determined, therefore, to 
make his friend the medium of his protecting care. 
With this understanding, which was implied rather 
than expressed, Henry took his leave, in order to make 
the necessary preparations for his voyage ; and Amy — 
poor Amy — was left to the sad forebodings which too 
often shadow youth's dream of love. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Tiy not deceit, it is a game at whioli 

The worthless are most sldlled, for honesty, 

Dreaming no ill, suspects no ill in others. 

Cbeon. 

At an early hour the following morning, when Mr. 
Small arrived, with his usual punctuality, at the counting- 
house, he found a tall, ill-looking fellow waiting in the 
outward office. 

There was a saucy independence in the man's 
bearing which annoyed him ; for, like most sycophants. 
Small exacted a servile respect from all whom he 
could tyrannise over. Poverty, in his eyes, put the 
unhappy being identified with it out of the pale of 
humanity. It had no right to walk — he expected it to 
creep. 

" Now, my man," he demanded, with a supercilious 
air, " what are you doing here ?" 

"Can't you see I am waiting?" replied Flanagan, 
with an impudent leer — ^for it was no other than the 
landlord of the cellar in which poor Tim's Dick was 
still a prisoner, to whom Small had addressed the 
question. 
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"Waiting, sir — ^waiting?" repeated the pompous 
partner : " waiting for whom ?'* 

" Your master, I reckon." 

The reply was exceedingly mortifying, for Mr. Small, 
although a most insignificant person in appearance, 
laboured under the delusion that his manners were 
very imposing : he could not conceal from himself that 
he was only five feet three, but felt that a something, 
he did not exactly know what, redeemed it. An error 
very common, we believe, with little men. 

" Master ! master ! " he exclaimed. " Impudent 
scoundrel ! do you come here to insult me in my own 
counting-house f^ Do you know who I am ?" 

"No," said the ruffian, carelessly. Feeling his 
importance, he felt a secret pleasure in treating his 
questioner with affected indifference. 

** Then, sir, I am Mr. Grindem's partner — one of 
the firm of Grindem and Small. I have a great incli- 
nation to call the porter, and order him to kick you out 
of the place." 

^* Mr. Grindem's partner ! " repeated Flanagan, 
slowly ; ^^ why, then, I suppose you have a pretty good 
berth of it ? " 

" Matthew, ring for the porter, to turn the fellow 
out." 

" It would be the worst day's work he ever did," 
said the feUow, fiercely; *^ it would not be a firm long!" 
and a hearty, low-bred chuckle followed what the 
speaker considered a bit of wit. 

VOL. I. M 
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With all his vanity, the junior partner was not with- 
out tact ; he saw that the man's business with Grindem 
must be of a very peculiar naturey or he would never 
have ventured on being so insolent. The implied threat 
partially enlightened him as to its real character. Mar- 
joram had also informed him of the loss of the papers. 

" Stay, Matthew — stay ! " he cried, as his son's hand 
was stretched out to pull the bell; "perhaps, after all, 
the poor man may be here on business." 

" I told you I was." 

^^ So you did. I was a little hasty — ^business — so 
much to think of: but surely, my good fellow, you 
might have had a little more discernment No matter, 
let it pass. Does Mr. Grindem expect you ? " he added, 
in a bland tone, 

"No." 

" I thought not ! " muttered Small, to himself. 
" Doubtless," he added, aloud, " the affair is serious ? " 

^^ I should rather think it was." 

"Private?" 

" As your charities. No one will believe in either 
till they zi^fownd out I " 

*^ It is uncertain," observed Small, carelessly, " what 
time Mr. Grindem wiU be here ; although nominally at 
the head of the firm, he leaves all business transactions 
to me." 

" He worit leave this one ! " replied the ruffian, with 
a grin. 

"You think not?" 
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^^ I am sure not. If he does, he is a greater fool than 
rogue ; and that aint possible^ at least if what folks 
say in Manchester be true of him." 

'^ He has got the papers," thought the little man to 
himself. ^^ He must have them, and have read them, 
or he would never be so infernally impudent. What 
can they contain ? " 

While he was secretly calculating how much it would 
be advisable to oflFer, the sound of his partner's carriage 
was heard, as the coachman drew up at the door of the 
counting-house. 

SmalFs resolution was taken in an instant. It wa» 
one of those occasions on which a genius like his dares 
everything. 

" Oh, here is Mr. Grindem ! " he exclaimed ; " now 
you can speak with him." 

With these words he left the office by a door which 
opened into a narrow courtyard at the back of the 
house, into which Grindem's private apartment looked. 

The place was filled with miscellaneous merchandise 
— such as bales of cotton and silks ; some of these were 
piled close up to the window. 

Behind one of them Small carefully hid himself, first 
carefully cutting with his diamond ring a portion of one 
of the lower panes of glass, so as to leave an opening 
through which he could hear what passed. 

He had not long to wait before Grindem and Flanagan 
entered the room. 

The wealthy merchant carefully closed the door 
m2 
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after his visitor, and pointed to a seat. It was evident 
from his manner that he suspected the nature of his 
visit. 

In an instant Small's ear was glued to the broken pane. 

" Now," said Grindem, as soon as he was seated^ 
" what is your business ? " 

" Something I want to sell," replied Flin, boldly. 

" Sell ! " repeated the merchant — " sell ! In that 
case you had better apply to my partner, Mr. Small ; 
I seldom trouble myself with the casual transactions of 
the firm. What is it," he added, seeing that the man 
continued to regard him with a cool, impudent, easy 
air; " houses, lands or merchandise?" 

" Neither houses, land or merchandise." 

" What the devil is it, then ? '* continued the old 
man, impatiently; for he began to feel nervously 
fidgetty at the speaker's manner. 

** Character, safety, liberty — all that you ought to 
prize ! " 

" Character ? " faltered prindem. 

" Ay : I have in my possession certain letters, and 
the confession of your old clerk, Gridley— the poor 
fellow whom you have so cleverly shut up in a mad- 
house. A deep move, that : an ordinary villain would 
have knocked his brains out; but you are not an 
ordinary one." 

" And you have those papers ? " 

" Every one of them." 

" You are mistaken in their value," said the mer- 
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chanty coolly ; " still as they are of some slight con- 
sequence to the firm, I have no objection to reward you 
for — ^for finding them." 

" Finding them ! " repeated Flin, with a grin. " Oh, 
yes — I found them." 

" So, if twenty guineas will — " 
" Twenty devils!" repeated the man, with a sneer ; 
*^ I thought you had a better conscience than that. 
Why the Widow Lawrence woulii give more than that I 
Good morning." 

*^Stay!" exclaimed Grindem, who saw that he was 
in the power of a man who was as great a villain as 
himself; " name your price ?" 

" A thousand pounds —not in promises, but in good, 
hard, substantial gold. I am tired of England," he 
added, " and intend to emigrate. Nothing like America 
for a man of genius. It's always been my aim to go 
abroad and kill my own mutton." 

" It's a large sum." 

" Not to you. Why you will squeeze it out of the 
first unfortunate wretch who falls into your hands ; a 
mere morning's work for you and your partner." 

" Have you brought the papers with you?" 

" No. Not so green as that." 

" Bring them," said Grindem. " No, stay — where 
do you reside?" 

"ShudeHiU." 

^* I'll seek them myself at ten o'clock this evening — 
seek them or send for them." 
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^' It's no use sending Marjoram," said Flin ; " T shall 
not be alone, and remember, the] least attempt at 
treachery will be followed by certain exposure." 

'* Fear not— I'll be faithful." 

" It will be the first time in your life then. Only to 
think," added the fellow, " of the great Gilbert 
Grindem — the Mammon of Manchester — the man who 
has ground the bones of both young and old, till his 
riches are as^ countless as his crimes — visiting Flin's 
cellar in Shude Hill." 

And the fellow threw back his head and chuckled in 
the insolence of his success. 

" I'll be there," said Gilbert, with difficulty mastering 
his passion, " at ten precisely." 

" With the money ?" demanded his visitor, 

" With the money. Keep your place clear — I — I 
should not wish to be recognised." 

" Don't be alarmed, I shan't be overwhelmed with 
the honour of your visit. Bring the tin, and it will be 
all right ; attempt to play me false, and I wring your 
bloated neck with as little remorse as I'd crush a toad 
beneath my feet !" 

"I'U be there." 

" And 80 will I! " muttered Small, who had over- 
heard every word. " A thousand pounds — it's a large 
sum! but if the papers are worth a thousand to 
Grindem, I will find the means to make them worth 
ten thotisand to me ! " 

With these words, he slunk away from his hiding- 
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place^ and returned, by the back door, to the outward 
office. 

A few minutes after he arrived there, Flin, his hat 
stuck saucily on his head, came from the head partner's 
private room, and strutted through the office, whistling 
a tune. 

" A sharp chap that," thought Small ; and he was 
not mistaken. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of all the passions wMch the heart beset, 
Avarioe is strongT) bnt vengeance stronger yet. 

Old Plat. 

There was a hard struggle in that little shrivelled 
forcing-pump which Mr. Small called his heart, and to 
which he universally appealed, whenever he contem- 
plated an unusually barefaced stroke of villany, before 
he could make up his mind to part with so large a 
sum as the thousand pounds which Flanagan had 
demanded of his partner for the surrender of the 
papers. 

Although nominally a partner in the wealthiest firm 
in Manchester, the little man was far from being rich. 
Grindem took more than the lion's share of the profits, 
and the human jackal was left merely the bones to lick 
— they were not worth the picking. 

Still he had money at command. 

As we have said before, he was a pious rascal, con- 
stant in his attendance at church, noted for family 
prayers, talked largely for the poor, and felt for them, 
everywhere but in his pockets. 
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Such fellows are sure to be made trustees to orphans, 
executors to wills, and treasurers to charities— offices 
which fools only, according to their ideas, perform 
the duties of without contriving to get fat upon 
them. 

Our readers will recollect that Grindem had promised 
to call or send to Flin's den by ten o'clock that same 
night — so that there was not much time to lose in re- 
flection. A hundred times did he imagine and reject 
as impracticable some project to obtain the papers with- 
out the sacrifice of his money. It was impossible — 
Flin was not a person to be trifled with ; and Small, 
with a desperate resolution, finally made up his mind 
to forestall his partner ; visit the cellar at nine, and 
obtain the papers, even at the sacrifice of that which he 
valued more than his worthless life — his gold — the dis- 
honest scrapings of his dishonest industry. 

Despite his long accumulated arrears of hatred 
against Grindem, it is more than probable that at the 
last moment avarice would have prevailed over revenge, 
had not his partner, during the day, treated him with 
more than usual insolence. 

It is the last drop which fills the cup : and Small 
swore, though it should cost him his last guinea, to pay 
him back scorn for scorn — ^force him to swallow, drop 
by drop, the gall and wormwood which had been his 
own daily draught for years. 

The little man had returned to the outer office, and 
was standing in his usual position by the fire, when 
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Grindem, still excited by the insulting sneers of Flin, 
entered the room. 

He wanted something to vent his spleen upon — a 
sort of safety valve to his pent-up ill-humour — and, 
unfortunately, he selected Small on the occasion. 

" You take it at your ease, Mr. Small," he observed, 
sharply. 

" Sir !" 

" No reply, sir. I am not in the habit of putting 
up with impertinence — I'll not be replied to. Do you 
suppose I gave you a share in the firm to stand there 
all day, roasting your back to the fire, and twiddling 
your thumbs, like a schoolboy who does not know his 
lessons ? Did you ever see me twiddle my thumbs, 
sir ?" he added, fiercely. 

" Certainly not." 

" I don't know what would become of the affairs of 
the house if I did. Why don't you interest yourself 
more in the business of the firm ?" 

"i intend to do soT^ replied Small, with marked 
emphasis, " I intend to do so, sir!" 

Had Grindem seen the look of hatred, and observed 
the ironical air of the speaker, he would have bated 
something of his haughty tone ; for he was a prudent 
man, and only struck where he thought himself 
secure. 

" Do you?" said Gilbert ; " time you did." 

" In fact, sir," added his partner, in a tone of even 
more than usual subserviency — for he began to feel a 
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savage joy in his degradation, knowing how soon tkey 
would change characters ; *^ at the very moment you 
came in I was thinking of an affair which promises an 
excellent return for a comparatively small outlay." 

" Indeed ! how much ?'* 

" Not more than a thousand pounds." 

'^Pooh! a trifle," sneered Grindem; "a thousand 
pounds! what per cent do you expect to make on 
that?" 

" A thousand per cent at least." 

*^ A thousand per cent !" repeated his partner, some- 
what mollified. " Well, well, that is something ; but 
not too much," he added, fearful that he should make 
Small vain by his unusual commendation. *' Men of 
sense should never make small ventures without the 
certitude of a large return. It's not business-like. 
Small — it's not business-like." 

"I'll remember that!" thought his partner, mentally. 

" Well," resumed the speaker, in a still more 
softened tone, " you shall inform me of the affair to- 
morrow — I have no time to listen to anything to-day. 
My nephew is about to start for St. Petersburg ; there 
is a deed of partnership to sign ; and, in fact, I have 
something else to think of." 

With these words the speaker entered his carriage, 
and drove hastily away. 

*' A deed of partnership 1" repeated Small, as soon as 
he was alone with his three sons, who, during the con- 
versation, had been most industriously scribbling away. 
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" Another bar," he added, ^' to me and mine ! No 
matter — it shall be the last ; if it cost me every penny 
I possess, it shall be the last." 

"What's the matter, father ?" demanded Matthew. 

" Anything up ?" said Mark. 

" Who's to be the new partner ?" inquired John. 

Our readers doubtless recollect the scriptural names 
of Mr. Small's three sons, who thus, one after the 
other, addressed their respectable progenitor. 

"Would you like to be the new partner?" demanded 
Small. 

The young men simultaneously opened their eyes, 
and fixed them on their parent with an expression 
which seemed to demand if he was drunk or jocose. 

The first idea was quickly dismissed : they knew his 
regular pious habits — ^knew that he never got drunk till 
after evening prayers. Madness was even less likely to 
accrue — ^for Small was never a flighty man. They 
therefore mentally concluded that he was indulging in 
the untoward luxury of a joke, and responded to it by 
a sympathetic grin. 

" I should like to be a partner," said John. 
" Wouldn't I save money." 

" And wouldn't I go a-head !" observed Mark. 

Matthew was silent. 

" And what would you like to be a partner for ?" 
demanded his father. 

" To be revenged on Beacham for the kicking he 
gave me, and on old Grindem for his insolence to you !" 
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Small cast upon the speaker much the same sort of 
affectionate look which a hyena might be supposed to 
cast upon its cub, when first it developes its natural 
propensity for blood, by mangling some wounded 
victim which its parent had dragged into its den. He 
felt at that moment that Matthew was his son — ^not that 
his respectable spouse's conduct had ever given him any 
reason to doubt it. 

'* Come into the private room, Matthew — I want to 
speak with you." 

The eldest scion of the pious house of Small jumped 
from his stool behind the desk, and followed his father 
into the sanctum sanctorum of the firm. 

"What is he at?" he muttered to himself. "If 
Grindem should only return." 

" Matthew," said his parent, throwing himself at 
the same time into his partner's luxuriously-cushioned 
seat, and assuming, as much as possible, his dignified 
manner^ "have you really any wish to become a partner 
in the house ?" 

" I should think so !" 

" It will depend upon yourself." 

" He must he mad ! " thought his son. " Grindem 
has turned his brain at last !" 

" Did you hear me ?" demanded his father. 

" I heard you. Don't you think you had better go 
home ?" 

" Go home !" 

" Yes, and lie down." 
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" Lie down !"• repeated the astonished Small. ^^Mat- 
thew, YOU have been drinking." 

" If I haven't, I guess who has," replied the young 
man, with a grin. 

" Matthew !" exclaimed his parent, trying to look 
virtuously indignant at the insinuation. 

^^ Father!" 

"I am serious, Matthew — quite serious. I have 
discovered," he added, in a whisper, " a secret which 
puts Grindem completely in my power. I am the 
real head — the heart, the soul of the firm now. Small 
— Small and Grindem ! do you understand that ?" 

And the little man, in the anticipation of his triumph 
over his partner, chuckled with joy. 

"Then you are not drunk!" exclaimed his son, 
scarcely daring to believe that what he heard was 
true. 

'* Drunk — before dinner! For shame, Matthew — 
for shame !" 

" It might have been the case !" replied the young 
hopeful, doubtingly. *^ I say, governor ?" 

"Well." 

" If you really have got old Grimdem in the cleft 
stick, why did you suffer him to bullyrag you just 
now?" 

" Because I have not got the proofs ; but I shall have 
them," he added, " this very night. Matthew, I shall 
require you, Mark, and John, to accompany me this 
evening at nine o'clock." 
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^^ Where to?" 

" A cellar in Shude Hill. I know what I am talking 
about," continued Small, as he noticed his son's air of 
surprise at the mention of the locality. " It is an odd 
place, but it is there I am to receive the proofs I allude 
to." 

" And what are we to do ?" 

^^ Wait outside till my return. If you hear a noise 
— a cry for help — break open the door directly." 

" Had we better first call for the police ?" 

" No," said his father, sharply ; " would you have 
me murdered before you could assist me ?" 

" I didn't know," replied the young man, who, as 
we said before, was in heart a coward, and did not 
relish the idea of an expedition which threatened danger. 
*^ It would be safer with the police." 

^* And let them into our secret," observed his father. 
*' No, no — ^if all passes weU, and I obtain the papers, 
I'll give you a couple of sovereigns each." 

" All right," said Matthew, whose courage was won- 
derfully aroused by the promise of the money. ^^ We 
will be there." 

" Well said !" continued his father, who was scarcely 
more brave. 

" Of course, when we have got the papers we must 
keep quiet for a day or two," continued the elder, 
'*till Henry Beacham has sailed for St. Petersburg. 
And then r 

**Then," continued Small, his eyes sparkling with 
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ferocious joy, ^* it will be our turn to play the tyrant — 
to make old Grindem drink of the bitter cup he has so 
long prepared for us !" 

'^ We won't spare him, father." 

'* Spare him !" continued the parent ; " did he ever 
spare us ? No, boy, no," he added, with a ferocious 
smile : *^ we'll torture him at our leisure — ^invent fresh 
insults for him daily. To the world he must still appear 
as the wealthy Gilbert Grindem ; but he shall be our 
factor — drudge — our slave. Away to your desk — for a 
few days longer we must wear the mask ; the banquet 
wiU be all the sweeter for being delayed ?" 

" And so it wiU," replied Matthew, who was even 
more anxious than his parent that Henry Beacham 
should be out of the way before the iclairdssement 
took place ; for his hatred of the uncle was exceeded 
by his fear of the nephew. 

Just as he reached the door of the inner office, his 
father called him back. 

*^ Not a word," he whispered, " to your brothers." 

'' Not a syllable, sir." 

" By-the-bye," added the old man, struck by a 
sudden thought, "I think you are acquainted with 
Dick Lawrence's sister ?" 

** I have seen her," answered his son, sullenly, for 
he remembered the contempt with which she had 
treated him, the insult, and the degradation it had 
entailed. 

" Is she pretty V 
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'' Tol-lolish." 

*^ Would you like to marry her?" demanded his father. 

''Marry her!" repeated Matthew, with a look of 
astonishment ; " not so green ! marry a girl without a 
penny — I should be a flat !" 

" Not so great a one as you suppose," said Small ; 
" she is about the best match in Manchester, or, rather, 
might be made so." 

" That's another affair." 

" It would spite Beacham," continued his father. 

" So it would," said Matthew ; " and I would go any 
length to be revenged upon him. I hated him when 
he was a boy — I hate him now he is a man. I would 
do anything short of murder to be revenged on him." 

"Reach him thrtyagh his affections !^^ whispered 
Small ; " it's much safer than through the body. Mar 
his happiness — his health will soon follow; for he is 
one of those sensitive fools who are all heart." 

" I'll find the way to reach it, father." 

*'Do so through Amy Lawrence — he loves her, 
Matthew, better than his uncle's fortune. Strike him 
there, and you will be quits for the kicking he gave 
you: mar his prospects and make your own. Now, 
then, to your desk. When Grindem returns, cringe 
and fawn, as usual — the mask is easily worn, when we 
know that we can cast it off at will." 

With these words the worthy pair separated : the son 
to his desk, the father to busy himself in the general 
affairs of the firm. 

VOL. I. N 
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Although a thousand pounds was a larger balance 
than Small actually had in his banker's hands on his 
private account, he found no difficulty in making up 
the sum. By drawing a hundred from one trust, and 
two hundred from another, it was easily completed; 
and on his return to the office from dinner he had the 
notes carefully concealed in a side-pocket in the inner 
lining of his waistcoat 

In the course of the afternoon he was called into the 
inner office, to witness the signing of the new deed of 
partnership, by which Henry Beacham was made a 
member of the firm, responsible^ like the other partners, 
for all its liabUitieSy although he had but a nominal 
share in the profits. 

Small was surprised — the act was far less liberal than 
he expected, — of course he had nothing to object. 

Agitated by the thoughts of his approaching separation 
from Amy, Henry paid but little attention to the terms 
on which he was admitted into the house : mechanically 
he signed every paper placed before him, and received 
the congratulations of his uncle, the lawyer and the 
junior partner — for Small's name still remained at the 
tail of the firm. 

"You will be ready, Henry," said his uncle, ^^to 
start in the morning ?" 

" Yes, sir, quite ready," replied his nephew, starting 
from his reverie. 

" The letters are all written." 

" Thank you, sir." 
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" And here," added his uncle, " is for your journey : 
any other expenses, of course, you will draw upon the 
firm for." 

He gave him a cheque for five hundred pounds, 
which his nephew, without looking at, carelessly put in 
his pocket. 

Despite his iron nature, the old man felt a pang of 
remorse at the part he was acting towards his nephew, 
who was perhaps the only being on earth to whom he 
had ever been attached ; but he reconciled his conduct 
to himself by reflecting that it was for his ultimate 
good, to break off a boyish attachment — as he con- 
sidered it. 

Uncle and nephew remained for some time in con- 
versation, after Small had taken the usual leave and 
retired. 

Grindem repeated his instructions, for appearance 
sake^ which Beacham appeared to attend to; but it 
was plain to the old merchant that his thoughts were 
fixed on something else. 

^^ No matter," thought Grindem ; " it matters little 
— ^my REAL instructions to my correspondent are already 
sent!" 

At an early hour they parted ; Henry, with a heavy 
heart, to take a last farewell of Amy; his uncle, to 
keep his appointed interview with Hin. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The rnnio sign, the onfio stone, 

Egypt's dark mysteries — all are known ; 

For we aore of the banded three, 

To whom the word and sign were given, 

Whose might unfolds that mystery 

Which the angel read as he fell from heaven. 

Day was beginning to break, the Dispensary clock 
had struck the hour of four, when poor Meg, who had 
sat up anxiously awaiting her husband's return, started 
from the chair by the expiring embers of the kitchen 
fire, where she had been sitting, trying for the last 
three hours alternately to rock and argue herself into 
composure. Her blood was at fever heat. During the 
many years they had been married, Tim's Dick had 
never been absent a single night from his home before. 

A vague presentiment was on her mind that some- 
thing dreadful had happened. She knew the heart of 
her husband too well to suppose, even for a moment, 
that he had purposely absented himself merely to 
punish her for the little breach of conjugal discipline 
in the morning. Besides, he had forgiven her, and, 
with Tim, to forgive was to forget. 
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^^ The clock must be wrong !" she exclaimed. " It 
can never be so late !" 

Her eye glanced at the little Dutch clock, which 
kept mournfully ticking against the kitchen wall ; she 
had never known that to deceive her; it was the 
regulator of aU the clocks, good, bad, and indifferent, 
in the humble neighbourhood ; the accusing hand 
stood exactly at four. She tried to deceive herself, 
but could not. God help her ! her woman's heart was 
heavy. 

*^What can have happened?'* she added, wiping 
away a tear with the corner of her apron ; " and what 
could he want with that cord and hook which he asked 
for when he left the house ? Surely he has never been 
tempted to — no, no ! if Tim is not a religious man, he 
has too much sense for that !" 

And the poor creature, with an involuntary shudder, 
closed her eyes, as if to shut out the dreadful thought 
which her excited imagination had conjured up. 

" Perhaps, after all," she -thought, "he is only out 
drinking." 

She knew that he was vexed : but then she remem- 
bered that her husband never drank : so that poor 
consolation was dismissed, as every preceding one had 
been which had presented itself to her imagination. 

She felt more and more convinced that, whatever the 
cause of his absence, it was involuntary — and her tears 
flowed the faster. Much as she detested drunkenness, 
she would have deemed it the happiest moment of her 
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" You are up early, mistress?" said the man ; " has 
Tim gone to work yet ? " 

" Alas ! " replied Meg, " he has not returned all 
night. He never served me so before since we have 
been married. Something must have happened," she 
added, bursting into tears, " for if he was angry with 
me, he would never desert the childer." 

" Desert ! " repeated Hall, by which name our readers 
wiU recollect Tim, on the previous night, had addressed 
him as he left the cellar ; " desert be hanged ! why 
its only a few hours since I left him at Flin's coffee- 
shop." 

" Where ? " demanded the astonished woman. 

" At riin's coffee-shop, close by. I had been to carry 
some relief from the society to a poor devil on tramp, 
or I should not have gone to such a place ; and must 
confess I was rather surprised to meet my old pal there, 
for Tim had always a pride above his station." 

" At what hour was this ? " 

^^ Just after the Tirmary clock struck twelve. Good 
bye ; don't make yourself uneasy, he will soon be home. 
You need not tell your husband," he added, " that I 
told you where to look for him." 

The speaker resumed his way to the factory, and 
poor Meg hastened into the cottage. 

To put on her bonnet and shawl was the affair of an 
instant. Calling to a neighbour, with whom she was in 
the habit of exchanging those little friendly services so 
common between the poor, to look to the house, she 
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started off to Flin's accompanied by her husband's 
favourite terrier, Pepper, M^ho had been wistfully watch- 
ing by the side of the desolate wife for the return of 
his master. 

Pepper was no ordinary dog. When only nine 
months old, he had won himself a reputation in the rat- 
catching annals of Manchester, was as good as a ferret 
after rabbits — that is to say, wild ones — for the little 
weaver had so disciplined him that he never ventured 
to cast a forbidden look upon the long-eared favourites 
in the yard; and on one occasion even defended a 
patriarchal buck, which had escaped from the hutch, 
from the felonious attack of a stray cur ; from that day 
he became an increased favourite with his master. 

The sleek, sharp-faced,intelligent little animal marched 
soberly on by the side of Meg. On all other occasions 
when she had taken him out, he had expressed his joy 
in noisy barkings and indescribable gyrations : bound- 
ing in advance, returning and gambolling round : but 
now he walked with an air as subdued as a mute at a 
funeral. 

^'Poor Pepper," exclaimed his mistress, struck by 
the unusual manner of the dog, " thee art grieving for 
him too." 

Pepper looked wistfully into her face on hearing his 
name, slightly wagged tail, and walked on. 

The cellar of Flin was half-filled by men and boys, 
who were taking breakfast at the little dirty deal 
tables ranged against the wall and down the centre 
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of the place. The proprietor of the establishment 
was busy serving his customers with coffee, cocoa, 
rolls and butter; whilst a lad of about thirteen was 
seated on a block of wood, which served as a sto6l, 
superintending the cooking of sundry red herrings and 
rashers of bacon, which frizzled on an enormous grid- 
iron, or species of wire-gril suspended in front of the 
fire. The odour from the fish-grease and hissing fat 
overpowered, for a time, the foetid smell arising from 
the damp and mildew of the ill-ventilated place. 

Poor Meg, although bom and bred in Manchester, 
where the olfactory nerves are more tried, perhaps, 
than in any town in England, felt sick as she entered 
the cellar where so many human beings were inhaling 
a vitiated atmosphere. 

We would wish no better punishment for the advo- 
cates of the window-tax than a week or two's impri- 
sonment in some of the cellars of Manchester, where 
men breath gas instead of air : what a number of con- 
verts we should have. 

Flin's countenance changed slightly when he saw 
Meg, for he guessed her errand. 

^^ Where is my husband ? " she demanded. 

" Faith and I'd be puzzled to say. I haven't seen 
him since last night, when he dropped in to take a 
cup of coffee, and left the place with some man who 
came in soon after him." 

Flin knew by the poor woman's manner that she had 
heard of Tim's visit, and thought by his own frank 
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A general laugh followed this miserable attempt nt 
wit, and the speaker felt proud of his achicvi^mont— 
he thought it manly. 

In her distress, poor Meg's heart felt indifltM'nnt to 
the last insinuation, which at any other momont wo\ihl 
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slightly have aroused her jealousy; for despite Tim's 
regular habits and general character for steadiness^ she 
was as susceptible as most wives on the subject of con- 
jugal fidelity. But the allusion to a body and the 
canal had aroused a far worse fear. 

" Pray do not jest with me ! " she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands together, and fixing on the man a look 
of anguish, which made even his callous heart feel a 
momentary regret for the pain he had inflicted. " I 
am his wife — the mother of his children. Has there 
been a body found in the canal ? " 

Mike remained doggedly silent. 

" No," said one of the girls, who at first had joined 
with the rest in the laugh ; " there has not — at least 
as far as he knows. He is the greatest liar in Man- 
chester." 

^^ There has ! " roared the ruffian, furiously. 

^* There has not^^ repeated the girl, ^' and you know 
it. Never mind him, missus. Go home. Most likely 
your husband will be back by the time you get there. 
Mike would tell a lie, and swear to anything, for a 
spree. Jem Mills was quodded at last 'size, only be- 
cause Mike gave him a character," 

This time the laugh was turned against the fellow 
so completely, that he became savage, and, turning 
round, struck the poor girl— whose heart, vice, and its 
consequent degradation, had not entirely corrupted — a 
violent blow on the temple, only for speaking the 
truth : an act of brutality which so disgusted several 
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of the young men present, that they immediately took 
her part. 

" Fettle him ! kick him out ! " roared several. 

" I should like to see you," said the ruffian, start- 
ing firom his seat, and standing in an attitude of 
defence. 

^^ I'll oblige you," exclaimed a respectable-looking 
mechanic, walking up to him, and laying his hand 
upon his collar. ^^ Why did you strike the girl ? Out 
with you*" 

The struggle was not long. The brute is generally 
a cur : and Mike and his companion — the tall, wretched- 
looking youth who had commenced the piece of chaff, 
as they termed it — were glad to make a hasty retreat, 
carrying with them certain not very satisfactory proofs 
that Lancashire lads are not at all ready to side with 
the blackguard and the buUy. 

Satisfied that she should gain no intelligence from 
Flin, poor Meg, after thanking the girl for her kind- 
ness, and forcing a sixpence into her hand, was about 
to quit the cellar, when her attention was suddenly 
attracted by the loud barking of Pepper, who, darting 
between the iegs of the coffee-house keeper, with a 
joyous bark dashed into the inner room, where he 
continued yelping and whining in a most extraordinary 
manner. 

" Curse the rats ! " exclaimed Flin, with great pre- 
sence of mind, jumping, at the same instant, aside, as 
if one had passed by him ; " I am eaten up by them. 
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That's a good terrier of your'n, missus — I wish to 
goodness you would leave him here." 

Not knowing what to think, the woman followed the 
dog into the inner room, and found him barking under 
the bed. . The man had followed her with a candle ; 
for the place was completely dark by day as well as by 
night 

" Too late, old boy," said the man, whistling and 
stooping down, apparently to call the animal from 
under the bed, but in reality to hide his confusion; 
** the varmint has run to cover. Here — here ! Whew." 

And the fellow snapped his fingers to draw the 
animal away ; but Pepper, with the instinct of his race, 
had scented the person of his master, and was not to 
be drawn off, but continued to bark and whine the 
louder. 

" Call him away, missus," said the man. " It's no 
use — he'll not catch it." 

Meg looked round the place : there was nothing 
but the bare walls and the low truckle-bed which 
marked the carefully contrived entrance to the inner 
ceU. She peered under the bed — there was no one 
there. 

" After aU," she thought, " it must have been a rat," 
and she called the dog away ; but Pepper refused to 
come, and she had to scold and coax him alternately, 
before she coidd*draw the faithful animal from under- 
neath the bed. 

" WeU," muttered Flin, as the poor creature dis- 
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appeared up the cellar steps followed by her four-footed 
companion, *^ that was an escape. If that cussed dog 
comes here agin, I'll give him a taste of something to 
stop his barking. I have no time to lose/' he added. 
'* The police will soon be upon the scent. If I had been 
missed there would not have been such a hue and cry 
forme. But then I've neither wife nor dog to care 
for me. I must see old Grindem direcdy. There's a 
ship sails for 'Meriky to-morrow." 

It was in consequence of this resolution that Flin, 
the very same day, called at the office of the partners 
in Canon Street. His conversation with the senior 
partner, which Small overheard and resolved to profit 
by, is already known to our readers. 

With a heavy heart the wife of the poor weaver 
returned home to her children, who eagerly assailed 
her, on her arrival, with questions for their father — 
the gossiping neighbour, in whose charge she had left 
the cottage, having informed them that something had 
happened to him. Little Tim, who was accustomed 
to eat his porridge seated upon his father's knee, roared 
lustily for his daddy, and refused to eat for some time 
without him. 

It was past eight o'clock by the time breakfast was 
over, which Meg had vainly tried to partake of : she 
could not — her heart was full — the food seemed as if 
it would choke her. Leaving the house this time in 
the care of the eldest girl, with strict injunctions to 
look after her brother, she sallied forth with the inten" 
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tion of calling on the widow Bentley, where her husband 
was frequendy in the habit of visiting, in the hope — 
the very faint hope — of hearing something of him. 

" Sit down," exclaimed the kind-hearted widow, who 
was preparing the children's breakfast, to send them 
to school. " Sit thee down, and don't thee take on so. 
Tim will be back again, I'll warrant: who could hurt 
a hair of his head ? Isn't he always ready to help a 
neighbour ? I can feel for thee, for I've had troubles 
enough of my own : there's poor old Mr. Gridley, the 
best lodger I ever had, gone mad — they ha' taken him 
up to Crab's 'sylum, and won't even let me see 'un — 
poor old man !" 

"Ay, there it is," replied Meg ; " that's the cause 
of all of it — ^it's all about them papers — I'm sure 
it is." 

"What papers?" 

Her visitor then related to the astonished Mrs. 
Bentley the history of the letters which the old clerk 
had entrusted to her husband's keeping, and how she 
had been cajoled out of them by Marjoram, by the 
offer of ten sovereigns. 

" Well, weU ! " exclaimed her astonished listener ; 
" that is curious. I thought Squire Grindem looked 
uncommon queer when he came to take him away to 
Crab's. Do you know," she added, " it's my belief 
that Gridley is no more mad nor I am." 

" You are wrong, there, then," said little Lizzy, the 
keeper's daughter^ who entered the house just as the 
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widow made the last observation. She had called to 
accompany her young companions to school. *' Mr- 
Gridley is very mad — you should only hear him 
go on." 

" I've heard him often enough, my dear," replied 
Mrs. Bentley, " raving at night, when all the lodgers 
were in bed ; but I never paid any attention to it — 
it was only the gin : the next morning he wor all right 
again." 

" But it's not the gin now," observed the child ; 
** for he don't get any." 

" Perhaps it's the want of it ?" said Meg. 

There was more truth in the observation than the 
poor woman was aware of— few confirmed habits are to 
be suddenly and entirely broken at once with impunity : 
as the progress in dissipation is progressive, so, to be 
permanent and healthy, should be the cure. 

** But how do you know, Lizzy ?" demanded Mrs. 
Bentley's little girl — the same who had sent the poor 
old clerk the orange. 

'^ Why— why," replied the child, " I crept slily to 
the door of the cell, to speak with him. At first he 
talked just as usual: said he was not mad, and asked 
me to give him pen and paper to write something 
with." 

"And did you ?" 

" I gave him a leaf from my copy book and pencil — 
and oh, such writing ! Why it ain't writing at all ! And 
when I told him that poor Mr. Lawrence was dead— 

VOL I. o 
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/ 
he wanted me to give Tim the paper — he raved and 
stormed^ and so I got frightened and ran away, for 
fear any of the keepers should come. Shouldn't I have 
caught it !" 

" And what did you do with the paper ?" anxiously 
inquired the widow. 

" Oh, I've got it !" 

The child felt in her pocket, and, after tumbling out 
a variety of odds and ends — such as bits of silk for her 
doll's dresses, needle-case, pin-cushion, an apple, and 
sundry other childish treasures — ^produced the leaf 
on which the old clerk had traced such odd-looking 
characters. 

" There it is," she exclaimed, as she spread it out on 
the table before them ; " there's writing ! and poor 
Mr. Gridley, who used to set me such beautiful copies, 
and flourish so nicely a swan with his pen, why, he 
has not made a single letter — it's all scratches and 
nonsense." 

The two women examined the paper closely, and 
were convinced that the child was right : there was not 
a single letter, properly so called, in the, to them, 
unintelligible scrawl traced upon the paper. 

" Well, now I am convinced," said the widow ; he 
must be mad — " such a nice man as he was ; he used 
to make out my bills for my lodgers like copper-plate." 

" I told you," said the child, " but you wouldn't 
believe me ; if it had really been writing I should have 
shown it to you before." 
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While the widow and her visitor were still examining 
the paper, there came a rat-tat—the short, peculiar 
knock of the postman — at the door. The man brought 
a letter for one of the lodgers ; and, contrary to his 
usual habits — ^for he wa^ very punctual in his delivery 
— entered the house to inquire after his old friend and 
brother y Gridley. 

''Mad," replied the widow, wiping her eyes; "quite 
mad! he has forgotten even how to write his name." 

'* Forgotten how to write his name !" repeated the 
astonished postman; ''poor feUow — ^he must be mad 
indeed, then." 

"Look there !" said Meg, handing the paper; "he 
thought he was writing a letter. Who could make 
head or tail of that ?" 

The man took the paper. No sooner did his eyes 
glance upon the sacred characters ^ than an exclamation 
of surprise broke from him. The fact was, the poor 
old clerk had written in the masonic cypher ; to which 
only the initiated possess the key; and the postman 
happened to be tyler to the principal lodge in the 
town. 

" Where did you get this?" he demanded. 

" Lizzy brought it," replied Mrs. Bendey, pointing 
to the child ; " canst thee make anything out of it?" 

" Not much," said the man ; " but there are others 
who will make more of it than I can. K there are no* 
better proofs than this that poor Gridley is mad, we 
shall soon see him amongst us again." 

o 2 
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'* It is writing, then ?" demanded Meg. 

*^ It is fjoritingT^ replied the postman, 

" Can you read it ?" 

"Partly!" 

'* Do tell us what he says ?" eagerly exclaimed Mrs. 
Bentley, who was burning with curiosity; "Lord, 
Lord ! only to think I should have lived all these years, 
and not know writing when I see it. But I suppose," 
she added^ " it is not common writing ? I must have 
known that." 

*' It certainly is not common writing ^^ observed the 
man^ with a smile. 

" WeU, what does he say ?" 

" That I must not tell you." 

" Not tell !" repeated both the women, in a tone of 
disappointment . 

" You will one day know. Good bye," added the 
postman \ '* it's a fortunate thing for more than one 
that this paper fell into my hands." 

With these words, the speaker placed it careftdly in 
his pocket-book, and left the house of the widow, to 
distribute, from door to door, the tidings of joy, mis- 
fortune, wealth, poverty, and death. 

After all, the postman is the only real fate — the 
three sisters, with their thread, distaff and shears, as 
Michael Angelo has gloriously painted them, a mere 
fable. 

Poor Meg, unable to obtain intelligence of her hus- 
band, returned home, and passed the day as wretchedly 
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as an affectionate heart would do under such distressing 
circumstances. 

That same night a summons was issued, and the 
masters and wardens of the different masonic lodges in 
Manchester met together : what passed can only be 
guessed at, by the majority of our readers, from the 
progress of our tale. We respect the landmarks too 
much to lift the veil which covers the entrance to the 
sanctuary. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Who goea there ? 

A dog— what's he that asks ? 

A Mend to dogs— -for they are honest creatures, 

Never betray their masters— never fawn 

On those they love not. 

OrwAT. 



When Flin returned to his cellar after his interview 
with Gilbert Grindem^ he found, to his no small annoy- 
ance^ that Pepper was crouched before the door^ like a 
sentinel on duty. He perfectly well understood that 
the dog had tracked his master by the scent ; and he 
felt the perseverance of the faithful animal in returning 
to his place must eventually draw unpleasant attention 
to his proceedings. He resolved, therefore, to rid 
himself of an enemy whose instinct was likely to prove 
more dangerous than human intelligence, under the 
circumstances, would have done. 

" Whew, Pepper, Pepper ?" he exclaimed, in a tone 
which he tried to make affectionate. 

The dog looked in his face, and uttered a low growl. 

No sooner was the door opened, than the affectionate 
creature darted down the steps, rushed into the inner 
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room^ and began barking and scratcliing under the 
bed. 

" I have him now/' muttered the ruffian, as he closed 
the door, and descended into the den after him. ^^ It 
will be my own fault if he betrays me now!" 

Hastening into the inner room, he crept after the 
dog, pretending all the while to encourage his exertions 
to scratch an entrance to his dying master ; for poor 
Tim was all but dead from the want of air, close con- 
finement, and the injury he had received on the back 
of his head — which was more serious than the ruffian 



"Soho! at him— at him!" he cried; and Pepper 
renewed his useless efforts, howling all the while most 
piteously. 

"I have him," exclaimed the fellow, seizing the 
terrier liy the neck. " Curse thee, but I'll silence thee 
barking." 

With these words he retreated backwards from under 
the bed, keeping a firm grasp on the dog all the while, 
which he carried into the outward room, where the gas 
was still burning. 

Poor Pepper was nearly choked by the frantic efforts 
which he made to disengage himself from the iron 
hand of his persecutor. His little sharp, intelligent 
eyes were almost starting from his head ; he foamed 
freely at the mouth, and inflicted several severe 
scratches with his hind claws upon the hands of his 
tormentor. 
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The foam upon the muzzle of the animal was also 
streaked with blood. 

Catching up a sharp knive which he used for cutting 
bacon and bread for his customers, Flin laid the head 
of his intended victim upon the edge of the table, 
partially disengaging his hand in order to get at his 
neck more easily. Pepper made a last exertion to 
free himself: by a great effort stretched out his neck, 
and in ah instant his sharp teeth met in the fleshy part 
of the villain's left hand, who dropped him, with a yell 
of pain. 

The next moment Pepper was again under the bed. 

Furious with disappointment, Flin seized a stick, and 
began striking at random at the animal, whose agility 
easily enabled him to avoid the blows, barking, at the 
same time, furiously. 

" Curse him," said the man ; " but I'll unkennel him 
yet." 

Seizing the under-beam of the bedstead with both 
hands, he dragged it to the other end of the room ; 
but Pepper sagaciously retreated with it, so that his 
persecutor had only his trouble for his pains. 

It was curious to mark the instinct— the almost 
human intelligence — with which the faithful little crea- 
ture avoided every attempt of his enemy, either to drive 
or cajole him from his retreat : it would have been a 
pity the ruffian should have succeeded, for the dog was 
by far the nobler animal of the two. 

While Flin was meditating how to proceed, a violent 
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knocking was heard at the outward door of the cellar, 
and several voices were heard^ calling on him by name 
to open. To have refused might have excited suspi- 
cion, so, after closing the door of the inner room, into 
which his customers never had occasion to enter, he 
admitted his, for once, unwelcome customers; deter- 
mining to complete the design against the life of his 
sagacious little enemy as soon as they were gone. 

It is true the door of communication between the 
two dens was shut ; but there was a window to afford 
a sort of light from the gas in the coffee -room. Flin in 
his calculations had forgotten that. 

" What be'st at ?" demanded the first man, who 
entered the cellar; ^^ taking a snooze or saying thee 
prayers ?" 

** Neither," replied Flanagan; "I was only rat- 
hunting." 

"Rat-hunting?" 

" Ay, I am eaten up we 'un ; I have borrowed a 
rare dog — Tim's Dick's — see how the varmint has bitten 
me. 

The speaker held out his hand, which was still 
bleeding, and showed the wound to his customers as he 
spoke. 

"That be an ugly bite," observed another of the 
men ; " I would not have it for the weight of the dog 
in gowd." 

"Why not?" demanded Flin, evidently very much 
surprised. 
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'< 'Cause of the 'phoby." 

** Thoby be hanged ! — the dog be no more mad nor 
you — he be only vicious." 

*' Thee hadst better go to the bone- doctor, down i' 
the lane. I tell thee," repeated the man, " it be an 
ugly wound." 

" Ugly or not, I have no time to go to no bone- 
doctors, not I. I've had worse bites nor this," said 
the ruffian, *^ and nothing never came on 'em. What 
do you take ?" 

Coffee was ordered, and the master of the cellar, who 
secretly wished his customers anywhere but in his 
place, set about preparing it. 

Although dreadfully annoyed by their ill-timed visit, 
he was too prudent to show it. The fire was soon 
made to blaze cheerfully up, and the water began to 
give notice that it was boiling. Flin was in the act of 
pouring it from the large iron kettle into the coffee- 
pot, when he was startled by a loud crash and the 
sound of falling glass. 

" What the devil's that ? " he demanded. 

It was poor Pepper, who had watched his oppor- 
tunity to spring through the window in the division 
between the rooms, and make his escape out of the 
place. 

The ruffian's heart misgave him as he saw the little 
animal rush yelping up the steps : he felt that all was 
not so secure as he imagined. 

" Well," said one of the men, " that is a go.*' 
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"Was that the dog that bit thee?" demanded 
another. 

" Go to doctor, I tell thee, once more," repeated the 
fellow who had first advised him to take such a step ; 
^ the dog's not right : who ever saw a dog in his 
right senses jump through a window in that fashion ? " 

Although Flin did not think the bite of sufficient 
consequence to require any doctors' stuff, as he called 
it, he did not feel quite at his ease on the subject, but 
began sucking the wound. 

He was too much preoccupied by the idea of the 
thousand pounds, which in a few hours he was to 
receive, and his contemplated flight to America, 
to spare the time necessary to visit the old bone-setter, 
whose reputation for skill in Manchester with the lower 
orders was so great that many have been known to re- 
fuse being removed to the hospital because they could 
not have their favourite practitioner to attend them. 

"Besides," thought Flin, as he continued to suck 
the wound, " there will be time to attend to it when 
I get to sea, if it should trouble me." 

" Curse the dog ! " he muttered, when he was once 
more lefk alone, by the departure of his customers ; 
" I'd sooner have given five out of the thousand pounds 
I am toreceive than had this cursed bite." 

Could the old man have read the fearful punishment 
which was ready to overtake him for his crimes, he 
would willingly have given the whole thousand to 
avoid it— -but we must not anticipate. 
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It had been finally arranged between Flin and the 
Devil's Hack^ as he was called^ that the moment the 
money was procured and the papers given up, they 
should ^tart for Liverpool, from which port they had 
ascertained a vessel was to sail for America the follow- 
ing morning. 

With money everything may be procured in the way 
of outfit at a moment's notice, in the mart of business. 

Once on the sea, they thought they should be safe ; 
for long before the death or captivity of Tim's Dick 
would be discovered — and neither of them cared much 
which— they expected to be out of reach of justice. 
They forgot, in their calculations, that there is an 
avenging arm to strike the guilty everywhere. 

Flin had been anxiously watching the time — hour 
after hour he counted the strokes of the Infirmary 
clock. As ill-fortune would have it, the cellar, at the 
hour of nine — within one of the time Grindem was to 
come — was more than usually full. 

" He will never venture here ?" whispered Ben, to 
his partner in crime. 

" Yes, he will," replied the ruffian ; " his fears will 
bring him." 

After a moment's pause he added, that he would 
just slip out into the lane and wait for him — he thought 
it more prudent than receiving him before so many 
people. 

" Honour ?" said the Hack, regarding him doubt- 
fuUy. 
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" Do you think I'd play you false ?" 

** I don't know ; but it woidd be bad for both of us 
if you did. The distance between here and Liverpool 
is not so great but a man on horseback might reach it 
before sailing. So I think I may trust you." 

With a low growl of defiance, Flin left the cellar. 

He certainly had thoughts of securing all the money 
for himself, and leaving his companion in the lurch ; 
but the fellow's last words gave him cause for reflection. 

** I must take him," he muttered : *^ but once in 
America I can soon settle his account^ and then for a 
life of ease and independence." 

Sow he intended to settle his account with Ben, 
our readers, from previous knowledge of the speaker's 
character, can form a pretty shrewd guess. 

He had not been waiting long before the door of his 
cellar when Mr. Small, whose three sons were pru- 
dently watching at a distance, made his appearance. 
The little man felt a weight removed from his mind 
when he found that he would not have to enter the 
cellar, and be alone with its unpolished tenant. In the 
lane he knew that he was safe, as the least cry would 
bring not only Matthew, Mark, and John, but the 
inhabitants to his assistance. 

" Good night, Flin," he said, walking up to him with 
a familiar air. 

*'Good night, sir," replied the man, with some 
surprise. 

" You did not expect to see me ?" 
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" Can't say I did, sir," answered the ruffian, who 
was instantly on his guard — ^for the treacherous invari- 
ably suspect treachery ; ^^ and what, may I be so bold 
to ask, brings you to such an out-of-the-way place 
as this?" 

" Mr. Grindem has no secrets from me." 

*andeed,sir!" 

" None : he has sent me to receive the papers — you 
understand," said Small, lowering his voice, as if 
fearful that the stones should hear him ; " old Gridley's 
papers." 

^^And by what token am I to know that he sent 
you ?'* demanded the man, suspiciously, for he had not 
forgotten Small's treatment of him in the morning. 

"A very good and sufficient one," replied the 
treacherous partner, at the same time taking out his 
pocket-book ; ^^ a thousand pounds to be paid on their 
delivery." 

Flin's eyes glistened with cupidity and joy. A 
thousand pounds I the sum seemed almost fabulous to 
him ; and yet there it was — ^in a few moments he would 
clutch it — ^it would be his. 

" This way," he whispered ; " this way." 

" Not into the cellar ?" observed Small, endeavouring 
to conceal his alarm. 

^^ No, we shall be safer here," returned his companion, 
" under this doorway ; we can settle all our business 
there, as well as in the cellar." 

He pointed to a large old-fashioned gateway, the 
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back entrance to the premises of a manufacturer. 
They were always closed at nine, but the gaslight over 
the door was left burning all night. 

" First/' said Min, " the thousand pounds ?" 

" No, first the pfipers, that I may see if they are 
aU right?" 

Neither party seemed disposed to trust the other. 
There was a mutual hesitation, which the coffee-house 
keeper at last undertook to settle in his own peculiar 
way; deliberately taking a clasp knife from his side 
pocket, he opened the pointed blade with his teeth — 
for his left hand was too painful, from the bites he had 
received, to use it — and placed himself before Small, 
who was directly under the doorway. 

^' Good Godl" exclaimed the terrified merchant, 
'* you don't intend to murder me, my good fellow, do 
you ?" 

" That will depend upon yourself," replied Flin, 
coolly, at the same time giving him the papers. 
'* There they are — read — examine them, and, when you 
have done so, hand me over the thousand pounds, 
without a word! Mark!'* he added, in a whisper, 
which sounded very like a hiss, between his clenched 
teeth, " if you but open your lips, unless in answer to 
me, more than is necessary to breathe, till I have got 
the money, and examined your token in my turn, I'll 
cut your throat, if I swing for it at next 'size." 

The only fear of Small's risking the execution of 
the speaker's threat was from a species of involuntary 
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chattering which liis teeth made^ something like a pair 
of castanets played out of time. He was pale as deaths 
and his hands shook so as he opened the packet^ that 
the fellow felt little apprehension of his either resisting 
or attempting to escape. 

'* Well, is it all right ?" he savagely demanded. 

" Qu — qu — ite — my dear sir," faltered Small, putting 
them into his pocket with one hand, and holding out 
the pocket-book with the other ; " there — there is the 
money ?" 

Flin eagerly examined the contents, counted the 
notes with a joy almost as tremulous as the other's fears, 
and found the promised sum, to his great satisfaction, 
complete. 

" You are a trump, after all !" he exclaimed, letting 
his huge fist fall upon Small's shoulder, in what he 
intended to be a friendly way, but which nearly dis- 
located the little man's collar-bone. "All right. Will 
you take anything ?" 

" No, no, I thank you," muttered Small. 

"A drop o' summut short ?" 

" Dear me, no. I am equally obliged to you ; but 
I never drink. And now, as this affair," continued 
the little man, " is all pleasantly settled, I — I'll bid you 
good night." 

" Oh, good night, if you won't," said Flin. " I 
didn't want you to pay for it," he added with a sneer. 
" I'm not suoh a shab as that ; only it woidd have 
looked friendly like." 
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** Some other time," muttered Small, who was in an 
agony of fear lest Grindem should arrive and detect 
his villany, when his position would have been a most 
unpleasant one ; for his wealthy partner would not have 
hesitated to have offered the ruffian any sum to recover 
the papers, and, perhaps, solve their deed of partner- 
ship in a manner which the law has never yet contem- 
plated, in any of its multifarious provisions, by putting 
him out of the way. 

" Good night," said Flin, making way for him to 
pass ; " our affairs are settled, and I don't suppose 
that either of us care much about continuing the 
acquaintance." 

With these words the ruffian retired to his cellar, and 
Small, half-dead with terror, made the best of his way 
to the spot where his three sons were waiting for him. 

'* Well, governor," whispered Matthew, at the same 
time brushing the ash of a cigar which he held in his 
mouth from the front of his coat, which showed how 
affectionately he had been occupied during his father's 
absence ; " all right ? — ^have you got them ?" 

^^ I have got them! " said the little man, wiping the 
perspiration from his brow. " But let us not lose an 
instant. Grindem will soon be here, and I don't want 
to come to an explanation with him yet. I should like 
him to feel the gnawing pains of disappointment, doubt, 
fear, and shame, and mark his anxious look and inquir- 
ing eye — to torture him by degrees — not crush him 
at once." 

VOL. I. p 
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** And so should I," replied the son, puffing a fresh 
cloud; ^^take it by instalments — just as he gave it 
to us." 

" Besides," added the prudent parent, " I am not 
quite sure that the vessel has sailed with Beacham ; 
and we don't want him here." 

*' Decidedly not^^ observed the courageous Matthew 
Small, remembering with a bitter feeling, the castiga- 
tion he had received. *^When Amy Lawrence," he 
added, ^' is Mrs. Matthew Small, and his unde com- 
pletely in our hands, then he may come back. I should 
like to see him then /" 

Just as they turned the corner of Shude Hill, they 
saw Gilbert Grindem, his face completely muffled, so 
as to conceal his features as much as possible, coming 
towards them from Canon Street. 

They recognised him in an instant by his gait. 

To avoid meeting him, father and sons entered a 
tavern near, where they called for wine, and a private 
room up stairs, from which they had the satisfaction, 
hidden behind the blinds, of watching him, as he impa* 
tiently paced up and down the side of the street in 
which the yard leading to Flin's cellar opened. 

The Smalls grinned with delight, as they noticed his 
nervous impatience; they fancied that they could 
almost hear his muttered curses, as he struck his cane 
fretfully upon the stones, and peered into the face 
of every man of the working class who approached 
him. 
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" It's only the first sympton of the fever," quietly 
chuckled his partner ; *' it will soon be at raging heat. 
Then will be the sport. I do long to see that." 

" What does it all mean, father ?" demanded Mark 
and John, who were not as deep in their parent's con- 
fidence as Matthew. 

" Nothing, boys, nothing ; only for the future you 
need not be quite so respectful to Mr. Gilbert Grindem ; 
maintain your dignity and independence, as I have 
always done ! If he is insolent, give him as good as 
he sends ; the tables are turned at last." 

The hoySf as their affectionate father familiarly called 
them, grinned with delight at the recommendation of 
their parent. They felt that the tables must indeed be 
turned before he would venture on such advice ; for he 
had hitherto trained them in slavish obsequiousness to 
the wealthy and much-dreaded head of the firm. 

It was half-past eleven before Gilbert Grindem 
abandoned the hope of meeting Flin, and obtainiag 
the papers; and he slowly left the place of rendezvous, 
ready to gnaw his heart with rage, fear, and disap- 
pointment. 

His punishment, after so many years of successful 
rapacity and villany, had fallen like a thunder-clap 
upon him ; and he began to entertain a vague suspicion 
that there really was a Providence which, sooner or 
later, even in this world, commends. 

" The ingredients of the poisoned ohalice 
To our own lips j" 

p2 
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and he hastened to his carriage — which had all the 
while been waiting for him opposite the Infirmary — a 
sad^ but not a better man. 

*' Come," said Small, buttoning up his coat ; " the 
fun is over for to-night ; your mother and sisters will 
be expecting us. Besides," he hiccupped — ^for the 
wine had taken efiect upon him — ^^ we must not forget 
evening prayers : a bad example to the servants, and 
an ingratitude to Providence." 

" But the sovereigns, father ?" said Matthew. 

*'What sovereigns?" demanded the half-muddled 
parent. 

*^ Why, the two a-piece which you promised us for 
coming with you." 

^' Did I ? ni Otoe them to you. What," he added, as 
a low grumble of discontent reached him, " do you 
object to trust your poor father, who has just expended 
a thousand pounds on your account ? No gratitude in 
this world — even from one*s children !" 

^^It's your own lesson," observed Mark, sulkily. 
" You know you always taught us never to trust any 
one." 

** Well, well, you shall have them," replied Small, 
with a smile, for the argument pleased him; '^you shall 
have them. Now Matthew," he hiccupped, " give me 
your arnij and let*8 hasten home to your precious 
mother and sisters. Why don't you learn to take your 
wine steadily/* he added, *Mike gentlemen? How 
often have I told you that drunkenness is a sin in the 
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eyes of heaven^ and imprudence in those of the 
world?" 

" And which is worse, father ?" slily inquired John, 
the youngest of the brothers, and the wit of the 
aspiring family. 

Small was too well satisfied with the night's work, 
which put his overbearing partner so completely in his 
power, to feel angry at the question ; added to which, 
he was drunk — ^not so much, perhaps, with the wine he 
had taken, as with the success of his scheme; he 
quietly poked the speaker in the ribs, and, marching 
down to the bar, paid the reckoning, and left the 
house. 

Flin's object, on returning to his cellar, was to rid 
himself of his customers as speedily as he could. 
What was the importance of a few pence to the 
possessor of a thousand pounds ? In his own eyes he 
was a Croesus — a second Rothschild ; his only anxiety 
was to get safely over to America, and enjoy the fruits 
of his dishonesty in peace. He little thought that his 
doom had already been pronounced, and that he carried 
the punishment of his cold-blooded villany lurking in 
his veins. 

" Have you seen him?" demanded the Devil's Hack, 
in a low whisper, as his confederate descended the 
dirty steps of the cellar. 

^' All right." 

" Thanh Ood,^ impiously muttered his companion 
in crime ; " but how are we to get off? the train starts 
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exactly at twelve, and the ship, you say, sails with the 
first tide ?" 

" Leave that to me," replied the owner of the den, 
in the same low tone ; " I've hit upon a plan. A 
precious noodle you would be, without me to work the 
affair!" 

" Coffee ''—'' Bread "— " Boll and butter," shouted 
several voices, at the far end of the room. 

^^ Flin's getting rich," observed a factory hand; "he 
neglects his customers !" 

" Perhaps he is in love !" said a second. 

" With dumpy Bet, at the comer," added a third ; 
"he ought to have a wife, and Bet's just the gal for him : 
she's fond of gin, and Flin likes a drop of the cratutr 

"Ugh !" growled the ruffian ; " it's not often I take 
my pleasure : Black Harry has just been gossiping a 
bit, to tell me HoU's factory, down in Salford, is on 
fire." 

The words were no sooner out of his mouth, than a 
general rush was made at the door. A fire! it was 
exciiement — something to see and talk about. In a few 
moments, those who had been most vociferous for their 
coffee, rolls, &c., complaining that they were famishing, 
were half-down Shude Hill, on their way to the scene 
of the supposed calamity, without waiting to be served; 
the rest, hastily swallowing the contents of their cups, 
followed their example. 

In no country has so little been done to provide 
healthy amusements for the people as in England. 
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Wealth, from the legislative enactments upon the 
subject^ appears to have but one idea— that the poor 
should only worky and have no time for recreation* 
The rich man has the opera, the hunt, the excitement 
of the turf, or the less intellectual pleasures of the 
table. The poor one is debarred from all but those 
spectacles which the sufferings of humanity or its vices 
present : consequently a fire or an execution, or a fight 
— are his opera, spectacle^ and amusement Refine 
the pleasures of a people and you elevate their 
character. 

The inmates of the cellar rushed to the fire, some to 
assist, but the greater part for the excitement which 
varied the monotony of their hard existence. 

Flin and his accomplice were left alone. 

Rushing into the inner room, he hastily caught up a 
couple of bundles, which he had prepared. Tossing 
one to his companion, he bade him follow him. 

"Whereto?" 

*' Why to the train. Didn't you say, you fool, it 
started at twelve ?" 

"And Tim's Dick?" faltered the Hack, pointmg 
towards the inner room. 

" Can rot very well where he is," coolly observed 
the ruffian, taking the key off the nail to lock the 
door after him. " Why, what is the man staring at ? 
The lads will soon be back, when they find the dance 
I have led them. Say the word— will you go or 
stey?" 
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" Stay?" repeated the man, with a shudder — " not for 
the world ! I must go with you — you know that : you 
have left me no other resource." 

Before the clock struck twelve, Flin and the speaker 
were seated in the third-class train for Liverpool : the 
signal was given, and the hissing engine rolled on with 
its comet-like train. This time the avenger was with 
them, not behind them. The morning after their 
arrival the vessel sailed. 

Great was the astonishment of his numerous cus- 
tomers, the next day, on finding FHn's place closed, 
and many were the specidations of the neighbours. 
Still, as he had been known to absent himself dimng 
the day several times, no great suspicion was excited. 

Poor Meg remained inconsolable for the absence of 
her husband ; a hundred times would she start from 
her seat, fancying that she heard his footsteps up the 
yard : but it invariably proved to be some neighbour 
dropping in to console her, or a workman returning to 
his meals at evening or mid-day. ^ 

" I shall never see him again," she sobbed, "never — 
never — ^he must be dead ! nothing but death could keep 
him from his children, however angry he might be with 
me — ^he has too kind a heart, and loves the poor things 
too well for that !" 

At such times. Pepper would look up wistfully into 
her face, and howl in S3mipathy. Nothing could exceed 
the restlessness and uneasiness of the dog : he left the 
house, and returned every quarter of an hour — refased 
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his food — and seemed quite as unhappy as his disconso- 
late mistress. 

The second day after Flin's departure, a crowd was 
gathered round the still-closed door of the cellar ; old 
women were gossiping over his disappearance, which 
coupled with Tim's absence, afforded a field for specu- 
lation. Some suggested that the place ought to be broken 
open ; others, that Elinhad suddenly died during the night. 

^'More likely hanged himself," observed a shoe- 
maker, who lived at the corner. 

" Hanged ! " repeated the group. 

*^ It*s my belief," continued the man, " that all's not 
right. I have seen from my stall Tim's Dick's dog 
come a hundred times during the day, and sniff and 
whine at the door. He was there the last thing at 
night, and the first thing this morning." 

"Why don't you speak to the police?" demanded 
several. 

" Oh, it ain't my business," replied the shoemaker ; 
" if it was I'd soon settle it." 

"How— how?" 

" By breaking open the door." 

The words were no sooner spoken, than poor Pepper 
came creeping timidly towards the assembled group, 
his tail between his legs, and his ears laid back to his 
head; but no sooner did he come within a certain 
distance of the cellar, than he sprang towards it as if 
he had received an electric shock, and began barking 
and scratching violently. 
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" He smdh something ! " was the general obser- 
vation. 

The dog's howlings and efforts became terrific ; " 
everything like fear seemed to have abandoned him, 
and he scratched a"nd tore away the earth from beneath 
the door till he came to the stone steps, which effec- 
tually barred his passage. Nothing daunted, the 
faithful creature tried to gnaw his way, and when he 
found that was impossible, looked with piteous intelli- 
gence into the eyes of the spectators, as if to implore 
their assistance. 

At this moment a policeman, attracted by the crowd 
and noise, made his appearance in the yard. 

Like the crowd, he, too, was struck by the action of 
the dog, and, after listening to the comments, surmises, 
and suspicions of the neighbours, sent off a man to 
inform the inspector on duty ; who, on his arrival, at 
once gave orders to force open the door. 

The lock was a strong one, and many efforts were 
made before it could be broken. No sooner, however, 
was the task achieved, than Pepper, with a brisk bark, 
leaped down the steps, dashed into the inner room, and 
began scratching under the bed. 

The officer., who had followed with several of the 
mob, could distinguish nothing till they had lit the gas ; 
all then appeared in its usual state. 

The inner room was next examined ; but there was 
no sign either of a struggle or of bloodshed. 

" Strange I " said the policeman. 
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" Very," replied his equaUy puzzled superior ; " we 
want Mr. Marjoram here — he would soon find it out. 
If there is anything to discover." 

"Where is the dog?" demanded the shoemaker, 
who, being lame, had not descended till the last. 

They looked round, and Pepper was discovered 
under the bed, tearing the earth with his sharp claws 
at the foot of the wall at the head. 

To drag the bedstead aside was the work of an 
instant. Lights were procured — ^for the gas was only 
laid on in the first division of the cellar. 

On looking closely, they found that the brick-work, 
just where the head of the bedstead had stood, had 
been removed, and a stout door, painted to look exactly 
like the wall, fitted in its place. 

The same instruments with which the outer door had 
been forced were now applied to that of the recess. It 
yielded with a sullen sound, as if unwilling to give up 
the hideous secret it concealed. 

The dog sprang in, and the policeman followed ; the 
sight which met their view appalled even their hearts, 
accustomed as they were to gaze on scenes of cruelty 
and crime. 

Stretched at its length upon the damp floor lay the 
body of Tim's Dick, to all appearance dead. The 
legs of the unhappy little weaver were spasmodically 
contracted. He must have suffered fearfully from 
cramp in the confined space in which he had been so 
long a prisoner. 
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"There has been murder herel" exclaimed the in- 
spector, at the same time sending off one of his men to 
bring down a reinforcement of police ; for he knew 
that the news would spread like wildfire in the popu- 
lous neighbourhood. 

"And Flin must be the murderer," observed the 
shoemaker ; " or why shut up his place and fly the 
town, like a thief in the night?" 

Another now recollected the ruse by which the land- 
lord had disembarrassed himself of his customers on 
the evening of the transaction between himself and 
Small ; and a third, that he had met Flin, just before 
midnight, close to the railway station." 

"You must leave the place," said the inspector, 
mildly, for he felt that he was unsupported ; " you can 
give your evidence before the coroner." 

But the people showed no disposition to leave the 
place — on the contrary, their numbers increased every 
minute ; some began to ransack the cupboards, others 
to break the chairs and tables, smash the coffee- 
cups, and commit other senseless and useless devas- 
tations. 

It was a great relief to the officer when the arrival 
of a large body of men, who were accompanied by 
Mr. Marjoram, made their appearance — he felt that his 
responsibility was at an end. 

Under the directions of Marjoram the cellar was 
soon cleared ; some he threatened, others cajoled, took 
down the names of those whose evidence was likely 
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to be useful^ promising that they should be summoned 
to say what they had to say at the inquest. 

But no cajoling or threats could induce the faithful 
Pepper to quit his beloved master. The little 
creature seemed to feel that he had still a duty to 
perform. 

'' Let him remain," observed Marjoram, to the in- 
spector, who had been vainly trying to call him away ; 
" he'll keep off the rats." 

Just as he was about to leave the place, after having 
carefully fastened up the door, and placed two of the 
force to guard it, he found himself suddenly face to 
face with the unhappy Meg. She had just heard of 
her supposed bereavement, and, mad with grief and 
horror, she frantically demanded to see the body of her 
husband. 

'^ Not now, my good woman — not now," said the 
functionary, in a tone of professional commiseration ; 
" go home — we will do all that is necessary — ^the affair 
is in the hands of justice — ^you will be much better at 
home." 

To impress his words yet more, Mr. Marjoram had 
laid his hand upon the woman's shoulder— a habit he 
had when he wished to be very condescending. 

*' Don't touch me!" shrieked Meg, as if a ser- 
pent had stung her. " You — ^you have caused all 
this ! " 

** I ! " exclaimed the astonished officer. 

*' You, and your accursed gold, for which I gave 
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those papers ! I never disobeyed him but that once, 
and then," she added, bursting into tears, ^4t was to 
save my children from starving ! " 

•* You think, then," demanded the party to whom 
the reproach had been addressed, " that those papers 
have been the cause of your misfortune ? " 

** Oh, I am sure of it — I am sure of it," sobbed 
Meg. '^ It was a bad hour when Tim took charge of 
them : and a worse," she added, '* when you tempted 
me to give them up. God help me ! I am punished — 
sorely punished ! " 

A light seemed suddenly to break in upon the mind 
of Marjoram. Small and Grindem had both been 
extremely anxious for those papers ; he himself had 
been mysteriously robbed of them ; was it possible, he 
thought, they had any hand in the murder? He 
determined to keep an eye upon them. 

It was useless to oppose the passionate vehemence of 
Meg — she would see the body of her husband; and 
the people began to cry out that it was a shame to 
refuse her. The man in authority for once gave way. 

Pepper, who had shown his teeth, and furiously 
resisted all attempts to touch his master, whined 
piteously at her approach. The intelligent animal 
seemed to know that her rights were not to be dis- 
puted ; and when Meg, raiding the body in her arms 
from the cold damp floor, carried it from the cell to the 
bed, he followed, howling piteously. 

It was not till Meg had dragged her burthen to the 
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light that the full sense of her supposed bereavement 
burst upon hen 

" Curse them ! " she exclaimed, sinking on her 
knees by the side of the bed ! '' a widow's curse pursue 
them, the orphan's shrieks yell in their ears — haunt 
them in their sleep — strike terror to their hearts ; may 
the ear of God be deaf to their last prayers, and his 
justice overtake them when man's fails! Who will 
bring up the children now in honesty and labour ? " 
she added, wildly ; " our stay is lost — the poor-house 
must be their home when I am gone ! Oh, Tim — 
husband — my heart is breaking— God, I shall go 
mad!" 

Tears — nature's solace to the o'erfraught heart — 
came to her relief. Throwing herself upon the body, 
she strained it convulsively to her desolate heart, while 
her ne%hbours, who stood weeping by — ^for the poor 
can always commiserate each other — could only vent 
their sympathy in muttered curses upon Flin. 

Suddenly Meg started from the bed, as if she had 
received an electric shock — ^gazed wildly upon the 
features of her husband — ^placed her trembling hand 
tlpon his heart — ^held her cheeks to his lips, to assure 
herself that imagination had not deceived her. His 
heart still beat, but so faintly, that the pulsation of a 
new-bom infant was a giant's struggle to it; and 
the breath came, like the last sign of the dying 
breeze in summer, which scarce ruffles the rose-leaf 
in its path. 
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"He lives!" she exclaimed; "he is not dead! 
God has heard my prayer — my children will not be 
fatherless ! " 

Overwrought nature could support no more : with 
an hysterical laugh^ she sank upon her knees in grati- 
tude to that Providence which had not abandoned 
her to the worst of misery — poverty, endured alone. 

The neighbours eagerly raised the body of the 
weaver from the bed, and bore it gently to the cottage. 
The air of the yard, pure in comparison with that he 
had so long breathed, revived him, and he gave un- 
equivocal signs of life. 

So fearful an attempt at murder excited the indigna- 
tion of the population ; and Marjoram installed himself 
at the public-house opposite, to collect evidence 
against Flin. 

Amongst the persons he questioned was the wife of 
the landlord, who deposed to having seen Flin on the 
Thursday evening, which was the last one he had ever 
spent in Manchester. 

" But how do you know that it was Thursday?" 
demanded Marjoram. Not that the date was im- 
portant, for the fact amounted to nothing. 

" By a very remarkable occurrence," replied the 
woman, smiling. 

"Name it?" 

"Why, Mr. Small, of the firm of Grindem and 
Small, passed the evening upstairs in our house ; and 
—no— that's all." 
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*^ Nothing else?" 

** Nothing particular/' added the woman. 

" Remember, you will be examined on your oath/* 
added the functionary. 

'* Weil, then — he got drunk here." 

Marjoram took up a pen and began writing. 

*^What are you writing?" demanded a brother 
officer. 

'^Something which may one day be useful," he 
said, drily, as he folded the paper and put it in his 
pocket." 



VOT* I. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

On some fond breast the parting sonl relies, 
Some pions drops the dosing eye requires ; 

E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
E'en in their ashes live their wonted fires. 

Gbay's Elegt. 

Amy Lawrence was not mistaken in the sad anti- 
cipation she had given utterance to respecting her 
mother, on the day when she parted with Henry 
Beacham. The poor old widow— prematurely old — 
for Time had marked his course by the scars which each 
succeeding year had left upon her heart — continued 
gradually to sink from a state of dreamy apathy to a 
still more perfect unconsciousness of all around. The 
approach of death was so gradual, and the sufferer so 
worn and subdued by the trials and struggles of life, 
that the grim monarch found not an unresisting, but a 
willing victim. Misery had dimm'd his terrors — grief 
so numbed her heart, that it was all but insensible to 
the last pangs of Nature. 

Amy's trial was indeed a severe one ; but her courage 
was sustained by that holiness of affection and strong 
sense of duty which supports the virtuous mind 
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through struggles in which mere feeling would be im- 
potent and passion useless. 

Faithful to his promise, the warm-hearted friend of 
her lover, William Bowles, was a daily visitor at the 
cottage. If he could not remove the cause of Amy's 
sorrow, he at least could soothe it, by speaking of 
Beacham, and predicting a bright and happy future. 
Hopes are to lovers like toys to children — ^they amuse 
and pass the hours, which else would hang with fearful 
heaviness. 

The evening before the widow's dissolution, the 
lethargy which, like a nightmare, seemed to have spell 
bound her faculties was dissolved — it was the last 
flicker of the expiring lamp, ere its light is changed to 
darkness ; and it seemed more brilliant by the coming 
contrast. Amy was delighted at the change^ and, for 
the first time since her brother's death, began to 
indulge in hope. ^ 

" Don't be deceived. Amy," said her mother, faintly. 
'^ I have but some hours — perhaps not so long — to live. 
God has mercifully given me a few moments' conscious- 
ness, that I may bless my child before I die. Forgive 
me !" she continued, as the weeping girl sank upon her 
knees by the side of the bed, and clasped her attenu- 
ated hand, covering it at the same time with kisses. 
" Forgive me. Amy ; I know I ought to have struggled 
for your sake, after poor Richard's death, and not have 
abandoned you, in a harsh, unfeeling world ; but I 
could not : my heart was crushed. Amy — crushed." 

q2 
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" Mother !" sobbed the unhappy girl, ^^not a word 
like that ! Forgiveness ! what have I to forgive ? 
Your life has been a life of sacrifice to your children — 
a daily offering on the altar of maternal love. Oh, at 
this moment, how many memories of neglected duties, 
thoughtless words, and disobedient wishes, rise to accuse 
me ! Forgive your child," she added ; " forgive her, 
that she is not all your excellent example should have 
made her ? There, mother, lay your hand upon my 
head, and bless me ! God will hear a dying mother's 
prayer, and confirm the blessing !" 

With an earnestness which gave dignity to the action, 
the widow placed her hand upon the head of the fair 
girl, and, with the gushing tenderness of a mother's 
heart, breathed a last blessing on her child, who 
received it with that deep reverence and awe which an 
act so solemn demands. Her heart felt lighter after the 
benediction: for, although the faults of Amy — and 
what child is without faults towards its parent ? — had 
been those of childhood, the approach of death mag- 
nified their importance. A thousand, till then, forgotten 
duties and neglects occurred to her recollection with 
painful freshness. 

"Amy," said the widow, " raise me ! I would not 
quit the world, and leave a mother's most important 
duty unfulfilled. There, that will do," she added, as 
her daughter raised her from her pillow. " Now let 
me lean my head upon your bosom — yours has a 
hundred times reposed on mine. Now listen to me." 
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Our readers can well imagine the nature of the 
advice which a tender parent would give to a lovely 
girl whom she was about to leave, deprived of virtue's 
truest stay — a mother's watchful care — the prudent 
cautions, the experienced counsels. 

The last words which faltered upon her lips were of 
mingled prayer and blessings for her future happiness. 

Then came the death-struggle, the closing of the 
eyes, the lips quivering with the parting breath, the 
last look of undying love — and all was over — poor 
Amy was doubly an orphan. 

The conduct of William Bowles, on the unhappy 
girl's bereavement, was truly that of an affectionate 
brother. All the painful arrangements rendered neces- 
sary by death were made by his care ; and the day at 
last dawned which was to convey the body of the 
widow to its final resting-place. 

While those who were to assist at the funeral were 

i 

waiting. Amy, for the last time, entered the chamber 
of death, and prayed by the coffin of her parent. 

It is astonishing how prayer can both elevate and 
strengthen the heart. She asked for fortitude, and it 
was given her. While thus occupied, she was startled 
by the opening of the door, and, turning round, beheld 
the warm-hearted William Bowles, accompanied by an 
interesting-looking girl about her own age. 

" Mr. Bowles I" she exclaimed, endeavouring to sup- 
press her tears, " and" — 

" A sister," said the young female, kindly advancing 
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towards her, and throwing Iier arms round lier with 
that soothing confidence which makes its way at once 
to the wounded heart ; '^ one who can share your sor- 
rows. Amy — ^for I, too, am motherless. One who can 
feel for your lonely position — ^for, till lately," she added 
with an ingenuous blush, ^' I had none to love me, and 
you have many." 

The two innocent girls embraced. William seized 
the occasion to lead Amy from the room. The dying 
widow's prayer was heard. God had raised up a 
friend for the orphan ! and the day which consigned 
her mother to the grave, was not passed without the 
consolation which kindness and sympathy can alone 
bestow. 

" Amy," said the friend of her lover, as soon as the 
melancholy ceremony was concluded, *^this is no 
longer a home for you — a young, unprotected girl — 
living alone in a place like Manchester. Even my 
visits," he added, *^ might be misconstrued by evil 
tongues, who know no higher pleasure than traducing 
virtue." 

" True," said the orphan ; " I had not thought of 
that. Alas S" she added, " how sad it is to feel one- 
self alone." 

" But I have thought of it," replied William ; " and 
have found you an asylum where the shafts of male- 
volence cannot reach you." 

" Indeed," said Amy, doubtingly ; " it must be the 
grave, then ?" 
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'^ No," continued the frank-hearted young man ; 
*^ but a home where you will find the protection of a 
mother — since it is the arms of mine which are opened 
to receive you. And my own kind, generous girl/' 
he added, turning a look of love towards his young 
companion, " has come with me to press the offer on 
your acceptance, and accompany you to Burnley. You 
ought to love each other, for Henry and I are like 
brothers ; so it is only right our future wives should be 
as sisters." 

That very night the grateful Amy slept under the 
hospitable roof of William's parents. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Is he skilled— the nmziiiny-looldng leech ! 
In drugs and minerals, sir, beyond belief P 
'Tis said he can breed poison in the air, 
Send death or madness in a perfumed flower, 
And work his will by ways so strange 
That ignorance deems it mag^o ! 

The fiosiCBUCiAK. 

Mr. Crab was seated in the little room in the asylum 
which he called his study, and where he generally 
received his visitors. It was studiously arranged for 
effect: a small library of books, chiefly on medical science 
— or rather that portion of it which treated on insanity 
— ^filled the handsomely-carved cases which lined the 
walls : over them were plaster-casts of Galen, Hunter, 
Sir Astley Cooper, and other friends of humanity. 
Mr. Crab*s own bust, in Parian marble, presented to 
him by a subscription of private friends, stood upon a 
pedestal between the windows, which looked into the 
show-yard of the establishment. 

We use the term show-yard advisedly, for it was the 
only one intended to be seen by the general class of visi- 
tors — those who came to consult him, or made arrange- 
ments for the reception of some relative or friend. 
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deprived by Providence of that nobler quality which 
alone distinguishes man from the inferior animal — 
reason. 

Directly opposite to him was a little, withered, 
skinny-looking personage, whose face would have been 
as impassible as a death's head, but for the keen, dark 
eye, which seemed instinct with life, and restless as a 
captive viper's. 

This was Dr. Chinon, a Frenchman by birth, but 
naturalised, and a member of the College of Surgeons, 

Why he had left his native country no man ever 
knew. 

Although his extraordinary skill was admitted by all 
who had occasion to test it, still he never succeeded as 
a general practitioner. There was a something in his 
manner which repelled confidence ; and, after vainly 
endeavouring to establish himself in Manchester, he 
ultimately accepted the post of house-surgeon in Mr* 
Crab's establishment, where he found time to pursue 
his studies in science and philosophical investigations 
together. The field was rich in opportunities, and the 
learned little doctor was not slow to avail himself of 
them. 

" Well, doctor, have you finished your report ? '* 
demanded his employer, glancing at the paper which 
the other held in his hand, and from which he had 
been reading. 

" Not quite." 

" Proceed, then, for I have an appointment at twelve 
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with the Pawnee Indian Missionary Society. A wretched 
people^ doctor ! neither schools nor priests ! Beligion 
and science equally unknown amongst them." 

" Is madness known amongst them ? " demanded the 
little Frenchman. 

"Madness?" repeated Mr. Crab, who perfectly under- 
stood the character of the man who put the question: 
" I should say not. The benighted wretches are not 
sufficiently civilised ever to go mad. Animals, sir — 
mere animals ! " 

" And where do these animals reside ? " 

"Oh, in America. Some degree — two hundred and 
Jifty-sixy I believe — but you know I never remember 
figures — south of the equator. You understand — most 
praiseworthy object — interesting case. All the respect- 
able persons in Manchester are members of the society — 
the funds flow in — they talk of making me treasurer." 

" But why don't you interest yourselves for the 
Pawnee Indians at home ? " 

" At home ? " Repeated Mr. Crab, beginning 4o be 
somewhat mystified. 

"Ay," continued the doctor, "the littlfe ragged, 
shoeless wretches that run the streets of Manchester ? 
Beligion and science are equally unknown to them; and 
they are not quite so far off," he added, with a satirical 
smile, " as two hundred and fifty-six degrees south of 
the equator I " 

Mr. Crab, as you see, was not without tact ; like a 
prudent swimmer, he no sooner felt that he had ven- 
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tured beyond his depths than he turned rounds and 
made towards the starting-place. 

" We will proceed," he said, ^' doctor, with the list, 
if you please/' 

^* Certainly," resumed the man of science, " Which 
is the next name on the list ? " 

His superior referred to his books, and read the 
name of Simon Gridley. 

"Calm," said the doctor, continuing the report; 
' ^ never has been mad," 

" Not mad ? You mistake ! " 

"I never mistake: simply a case of delirium tre- 
mens, brought on by drink and dissipation ; nothing 
more." 

Crab was annoyed. The frankness of the man of 
science obliged him, for once, to deviate from his usual 
policy of making his wishes understood without com- 
mitting himself by an explanation. He was one of 
those men who, in the performance of an act of villany, 
try to even deceive themselves. 

" Hem ! " he began, " sad case, very. Of course, 
there is no disputing your opinion; but it's strange 
that the medical men who signed the certificate should 
have been deceived." 

" They were fools 1" was the abrupt rejoinder. 

" The peace of a highly respectable firm — famUy, I 
should say — compromised. Don't you think, my dear 
sir, that there is frequently that moral kind of insanity 
which requires restraint, quite as much as the aber- 
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ration of the mind ? you can understand the distinction, 
I am sure ?" 

"No, I can't r 

" Besides, he is an excellent patient, and his friends 
pay well — in fact, I may say liberally." 

" I can understand that/' interrupted Chinon, with 
a shrug ; " when you speak plainly, I can perfectly 
comprehend you ; but I never take hints. If you wish 
him to be mad, of course he is mad.'* 

" Wish him ! oh, doctor !" 

" If you do not, I pronounce him sane." 

" Well, then," whispered Crab, with a violent effort 
to unmask himself even to his subordinate, "I do 
unsh it ! There are secrets in all professions — even in 
yours." 

" Many," said the Frenchman, " as we both know." 

" I may rely upon you, then ?" 

"Implicitly; only be frank, and you will find me 
useful. I have no ridiculous scruples about serving 
those who trust me — and you know that I am to be 
trusted." 

Further conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of one of the keepers, to announce to his superior that 
two gentlemen — Messrs. Mordaunt and Keeting — re- 
quested to see him. 

As they were both persons of consideration in Man- 
chester, they were ordered to be shown into the room 
at once. 

" Shall I retire ?" demanded the doctor. 
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" No, you may as well remain a few minutes : per- 
haps they have only come to inspect the establish- 
ment." 

Mr. Mordaunt, the elder of the two visitors, was a 
man of about sixty, with a most benevolent cast of 
countenance not unmarked by shrewdness. 

His companion was considerably younger. 

They were the actual masters of the two principal 
masonic lodges in the town, and commissioned by the 
brethren to visit the asylum, and personally ascertain 
the state of poor Gridley; for the paper which the 
honest postman delivered into their hands was, although 
perfectly intelligible, written in so excited a style, that 
they were not altogether convinced by it. 

" Good morning, gentlemen," said Mr. Crab, pointing 
at the same time to the keeper to place chairs for his 
visitors ; " to what am I indebted for the honour of 
this visit? The surgeon of the establishment," he 
added, at the same time introducing Dr. Chinon to 
them. 

" To the circumstance of your having a poor friend, 
in whom we feel deeply interested, under your care- 
Mr. Simon Gridley. We come to visit him." 

Crab felt that his countenance changed as he heard 
the name — nay, he almost fancied that he blushed ; till 
recollection convinced him that it was most impro- 
bable — not to say impossible — so he felt reassured. 
An instant restored him to self-possession, and he 
answered, in the blandest tone of voice he could com- 
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mand — in fact^ in liis beneyolent and parochial meeting 
manner — that it was impossible. 

" Impossible !" repeated the visitors, exchanging 
significant glances with each other, which did not 
escape the lynx-eyed proprietor of the asylum. 

" Impossible, my dear sirs !" he continued, " he is 
at this time in one of his most violent paroxysms, as 
the worthy Dr. Chinon will inform you ; in fact, we 
were just consulting on his case. At times he is mild 
in the extreme — ^nay, almost rational— only troubled 
with ' thick^coming fancies,' as the poet has it. At 
any of his quiet moments I shall be delighted to admit 
you to visit him." 

" It mtist be now .'" replied Mr. Mordaunt, drily. 

'^ Must be !" repeated the astonished Mr. Crab. 

" You are aware that I am a magistrate ?" 

^* Certainly — certainly ; it did not strike me that any 
gentleman would think of visiting my establishment in 
a magisterial capacity. You can go, Dr. Chinon," he 
added, turning, with a meaning look, to the Frenchman; 
who replied, with a sign of intelligence, that he per- 
fectly understood him. " I will not detain you from 
your inspection." 

The surgeon bowed, and left the room. The next 
instant his voice was heard in the courtyard, calling 
loudly for Barnes, the confidential keeper. 

"And now, gentlemen," said Mr. Crab, who felt 
greatly relieved, and whose only object was to gain 
time / " perhaps you will favour me with the reason of 
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a demand which, to say the least of it, is a little extra- 
ordinary. I am not an unknown man in Manchester — 
in fact, without vanity, I may say in the kingdoii. I 
hare been twice examined before both Houses of Par- 
liament — received the thanks of Conunissioners— in 
fact, I should have hoped," he added, with the air of 
a man whose feelings had been deeply wounded ; " I 
should have thought that my character would have 
saved any establishment under my direction from the 
honour of a magisterial visit." 

''We have some reason to believe that our poor 
brother Gridley" — began Mr. Keeting. 

'' Brother Gridley !" exclaimed Crab. 

'' Yes," continued the speaker ; '' he is a member of 
the masonic lodge over which I have the honour to 
preside — has been confined in error — of course," he 
added, " on suspicion, merely, it would be unjust to 
use a more offensive word : we are aware of his unfor- 
tunate habits-— it is possible that delirium tremens may 
have been mistaken for insanity. Have you seen him 
yourself, lately ?" 

'* This very morning, sir !" the assertion was a lie, 
but the speaker was too far gone in villany to hesitate 
at a breach of truth to serve his purpose. '' And do 
you suppose, gentlemen," he added, with a well-acted 
smile of pity, " that, with my experience in such cases, 
Icouidbe deceived? The man is mad — frantic — ^vio- 
lently mad ! A feeling of humanity alone prompted 
my refusal, for the sight of strangers only enrages him 
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more. The friend I should peremptorily have refused 
permission to see him. Of course, I yield to the 
magistrate." 

The sneer which accompanied the last word was not 
unnoticed by the two masons, but they thought it better 
to pass it without observation ; for, after all, the speaker 
might be in the right, and the letter they had so 
strangely received the result of some hallucination of 
the writer's wandering brain. 

Crab, seeing that they made no reply, and pretty 
well confident that the Doctor and Barnes had taken 
the necessary precaution, rang the bell ; it was answered 
by one of the keepers. 

^^As soon as Barnes is disengaged, send him to 
me. 

The man bowed and withdrew. 

" Of course you can have no objection to tell me 
upon what ground a suspicion, which is levelled no less 
at my moral character than my professional reputation, 
rests — I have a right to demand that justice at your 
hands." 

*^ There you must excuse us," replied Mr. Mordaimt; 
'^ sufficient to say that the mason has a means of com- 
munication with his brethren of which the world little 
dreams." 

" Has he ?" thought Crab ; ^^ if once I get over this 
difficulty. 111 place him where he shall see no messenger, 
unless Satan comes to his assistance." 

"Added to which," observed Mr. Keeting, "at 
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present we have expressed no suspicion, either of your 
integrity or professional skill • an error is not always a 
crime." 

" In my case it could only be the latter/' said Mr. 
Crab ; ^^ and to such a supposition the evidence of a 
long life in the service of my fellow- creatures is a 
sufficient reply." 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door of the 
apartment. 

'^ Come in," said the proprietor of the estJtblishment. 
" Oh, Barnes, is that you?" he added, as the keeper 
made his appearance, " have you finished your rounds?" 

^^ AlPs rights sir," replied the fellow, with a glance 
which his master perfectly well understood ; for, as we 
before observed, the man was in his confidence. 

^* You will attend me and these gentlemen to Gridley's 
cell — they wish to see him." 

" See him I" repeated Barnes, with a weU-afTected 
air of surprise ; ^* Lord, sir, you know the state he is 
in— K)utrageous !" 

" You hear, gentlemen ?" 

" Strangers only makes him worse." 

^^ I told you so," said Crab, turning to his visitors ; 
doubtless expecting that they would not persist in their 
intention. 

A few words in a low tone passed between them, at 
the end of which Mr. Mordaunt intimated to the 
director of the asylum that they were ready to follow 
him to visit their unhappy brother. 

VOL. I. B 
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On entering the cell, they found the poor clerk 
bound in a chair, which was fixed in the centre of the 
floor. 

A straight waistcoat confined his arms ; he seemed 
in a state of stupor : his eyes were fixed, and a drop or 
two of blood oozed from the comers of his mouth. 
There was a powerful aromatic perfume in the place. 

" You see," said the triumphant Crab, " the state he 
is in." 

"Dreadful!" replied Keeting, who was deeply 
moved at the sight ; for he had known the poor old 
man for years, and felt interested in his fate. '^ How 
long will the fit last ?" 

" Impossible to say," replied the keeper. " Some- 
times for days — won't it, sir ?" 

The last words were addressed to his master, who 
replied only by a knowing nod. 

Mr. Mordaunt approached the chair, and, in a sooth- 
ing voice, demanded of the patient if he knew him. 

" He knows no one in this state," observed Crab. 

Gridley made an attempt to speak ; his chest heaved, 
and his eyes, changing from their fixed expression, 
rolled fearfully. 

^' I won't, I won't," he shrieked. " Devils ! I am 
not mad ! God will judge ; and" — A choking sensa- 
tion seemed to cut short his words. His throat swelled, 
and a kind of hiccup followed, which seemed to re- 
lieve him. A mixture of froth and a dark-looking 
liquid flowed freely from his lips. Mr. Mordaunt 
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wiped his mouth with his handkerchief and carefuUy 
put it in his pocket. 

Barnes and his master exchanged an uneasy glance 
with each other. 

" Murder — murder !" groaned the maniac^ for such 
at the 'moment, the clerk really was, *' I did not do it. 
There's one above knows all. Don't look so strangely, 
Lawrence, at me, I did not do it ! Richard dead — his 
father dead! Well, well, if I must hang, Grindem 
shall swing with me. Ha, ha, ha !" he added. *'How 
the fiends will laugh to see Dives and Lazarus both on 
the same gibbet." 

"Are you convinced ?" demanded Crab, addressing 
his visitors. 

^^ Perfectly," replied Mr. Keeting ; but his com- 
panion remained silent. 

*^ Do you know us ?" demanded the former. 

'* Ah !" shrieked the wretched victim of the bene- 
eolent Mr. Crab's villany and his doctor's skill ; *' the 
execution. Well, it wiQ soon be over. Don't put me 
to much pain. I shall not resist ; for in the grave I 
shall be at peace— peace— peace !" 

A shout of idiot laughter followed, and then a rush 
of incoherent words, mingled with prayers and impre- 
cations. 

"Our presence indeed seems to excite him," observed 
Mr. Mordaunt, with difficulty mastering his emotion. 
"This is a very fearful scene. We had better leave him 
tothe skill of those who best know how to treat him." 

b2 
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The shouts of the patient became terrific ; and the 
two masons^ horror-struck at the scene^ hastily retreated 
from the cell. 

Great as was Mr. Keeting's agitation^ that of his 
companion was still greater — a circumstance to be 
remarked in one usually so cool and obseryant^ but 
perhaps it was the last quality which made him so. 

'* Would you like to see the rest of the establish- 
ment " blandly demanded Mr. Crab. 

" No, no/' said the elder of his visitors ; ^' we have 
seen quite enough for one day. My nerves have 
received a shock I shall not easily recover." 

** I trust you are satisfied of the error into which 
you have fallen or been misled ? " continued the 
hypocrite. 

'^ Perfectly satisfied," said Mr. Mordaunt, shaking 
him warmly by the hand, '^ perfectly. If I had any 
doubts, the scene I have witnessed has entirely removed 
them. You must forgive our persisting in seeing our 
unhappy brother. I trust the visit will not ultimately 
prove injurious to him /" 

" I trust not," gravely responded Mr. Crab, now 
perfectly satisfied that all was as right as he could 
desire. " Will you allow me to offer you lunch ?" 

'* No, I thank you." 

'* A glass of wine ?" 

" God forbi — I mean I never take wine in the morn- 
ing — a single glass would prove too much for me ; I 
am so overwhelmed with business — affairs in America 
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— one thing or another^ that I have scarcely a moment 
to call my own." 

" So much the better," thought the owner of the 
establishment ; " he will have less time to occupy 
himself with affairs in which he has no concern." 

Fresh compliments and shakings of the hand were 
exchanged, and the visitors left the asylum, not less to 
Mr. Crab's satisfaction than their own. 

For some time the two master masons walked together 
in silence : the scene they had witnessed had produced 
a profound impression, although a different one upon 
each. 

There is nothing more melancholy than a visit to a 
madhouse — more humiliating to human pride than to 
watch the various phases of the disease which destroys 
the distinguishing quality of man, and reduces the statue 
of the Divinity to clay. 

" Poor Gridley," sighed Keeting ; " how we have 
been deceived." 

^* We have indeed," said his companion. 

" And yet his letter seemed rational enough." 

''And he, I doubt not, is as rational as his letter; 
though how long the ruffians into whose hands he 
has fallen will allow him to remain so is another 
question." 

The look of astonishment with which Mr. Mor- 
daunt's observation was received, at any other time, 
had the occasion been less serious, would have provoked 
a smile : it seemed to ask if he was mad too. 
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" Is it possible/' demanded the speaker, " that you 
suspect nothing?" 

« Nothing." 

''You observed a peculiar aromatic perfume when 
we entered the cell ?" he added. 

"Yes." 

''And saw me wipe poor Gridley's lips, when the 
blood and froth flowed from them ?" 

"And what of that?" said the puzzled Mr. Keeting^ 
not in the least comprehending the drift of the other'a 
question. 

" I will tell you — our brother has been drugged for 
the occasion." 

"Drugged? Oh, it is too horrible! You must be 
mistaken. Crab can never be such a villain." 

" I am all but sure of it. I shall at once take the 
handkerchief to London, and place it in the hands of 
the first practical chemist of the day. If my surmise 
should prove a correct one, the affair shall be laid before 
the Chancellor instantly: I am not unknown to hi» 
lordship, and he will listen to any representation I may 
make upon the subject." 

" But what can be Crab's motive ?" demanded hi& 
still doubting companion. " Gridley is too poor to be 
an object of speculation to any one. You must be 
mistaken." 

"We shall see," said Mr. Mordaunt; "we shall see! 
Wealth is not the only reason for which men have been 
sequestered from the world ; in fact, my suspicions are 
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aroused^ my mind is made up, and I am determined, if 
it cost me a thousand pounds, to investigate this dark 
affair." 

" Will you report this to the lodge ?" 

'^ Not a word, it would be useless to excite suspi- 
cions which may prove |alse. You will make your 
report — I shall send mine from London." 

With these words the two masons separated: Keeting 
to his occupations as a merchant in the city, and the 
benevolent Mr. Mordaunt to make preparations for his 
going to town. 

The next morning Mr. Crab called upon Grindem, 
at his office in Canon Street, and had a long interview 
with that worthy gentleman. It is to be presumed 
that it was a satisfactory one, as he was seen to put a 
cheque into his pocket-book as he left the house. He 
had not been gone many minutes before the bell of the 
inner room rang twice — the usual signal when the head 
of the firm required the attendance of the junior 
partner. Before Small could obey the summons, the 
signal was repeated, a sure sign that Grindem was in one 
of his savage humours, which, on such occasions, he in- 
variably vented upon his hitherto cringing subordinate. 

'*Now for it, father!" whispered Matthew, as his 
parent leisurely walked towards the door ; ^^ give him 
as good as he sends." 

"Better, Matthew — better," chuckled the little man; 
" it's my turn now, the Smalls have played second 
fiddle long enough." 
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The next moment the green baize door^ instead of 
being closed in the usual careful, quiet way, was banged 
after him, and the two partners were alone together. 

'^ How often must I ring ? you are getting strangely 
neglectful of late," exclaimed Grindem, his face red 
with passion; ^*and for the future, pray be more 
careful how you close the door : you know I hate a 
noise." 

*^ Very likely," coolly answered Mr. Small. 

" Very likely 1" repeated the astonished merchant, 
" very likely. Are you aware whom you are speaking 
to, sir ? You are impertinent." 

"Psha!" 

Grindem's astonishment at the insolent monosyllable 
was so excessive, that for a few minutes it absolutely 
suspended his passion. Unlike the world, he was not 
deceived by the pretensions of his partner to sobriety 
and morality ; he knew that in secret he indulged in 
many excesses, and naturally concluded that for once 
his usual prudence had deserted him. With a stem 
look, he calmly replied — 

"Leave the room — ^you are drunk, sir." 

^' Drunk !" repeated Small, throwing himself on a 
chair opposite to the speaker, and coolly stretching out 
his legs ; " what do you mean by that ? Do you want 
to destroy my character — after haying lost your own ? 
Be more careful of your words, Gilbert Grindem, and 
take care how you insult a better man than yourself, 
sir?" 
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"Better man!" repeated the merchant^ still more 
sxirprised. 

' " Ay, sir, a better man. I have put up with your ridi- 
culous airs of superiority and vile temper long enough ; 
it is time," added the little man, *' that it ended.'* 

** It is ended," replied his partner, by a violent 
effort restraining himself; " quite time. You will 
make up your accounts, Mr. Small, and you and your 
three cubs will quit my office directly." 

" As you please ; my account is quite ready — shall 
we go over it?" 

"At once," exclaimed the indignant merchant, 
opening his private ledger; for he felt so enraged 
at the tone his hitherto subservient tool had suddenly 
assumed, that he resolved to end with him that very 
day. Had he seen the quiet grin of satisfaction on his 
partner's countenance, or the twinkle of hate in his 
little gray eye, perhaps he would not have been so 
precipitate. 

Small opened a corresponding memorandum-book, 
and began to read : 

" Brown and Tyars, three thousand pounds." 

" Right," said Grindem, checking it. 

" Smith and Morton, seven thousand pounds thirteen 
and eightpence." 

" Correct," drily answered his partner. 

And so they continued — one reading a list of names, 
and the other checking them — till they came to the end 
of the page in the senior partner's ledger. 
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"Make out your commission^ sir," said Grindem, 
contemptuously; " add to it the wages of your sons, 
and quit the place at once." 

" Here is another item — a thousand pounds advanced 
to"— 

" I gave you no authority," interrupted Grindem ; 
"how dare you make such an advance without my 
permission ? " 

"I thought"— 

" And who gave you permission to think ? You 
have been the hand of the firm, but not its head. If 
you have advanced a thousand pounds without my per- 
mission, you must bear the responsibility, and consider 
it a private speculation on your own account." 

" Very well, sir," replied Small. " I dare say I shall 
not lose by it. You positively," he added, " refuse, 
then, to have anything to do with it ? " 

" Positively." 

" That's hardly fair." 

" Don't talk to me of fairness, sir. What right has 
a thing, a drudge, a fellow like you, to advance a 
thousand pounds of my property, without consulting me ?" 

" But this money was my own," replied Small, 
gradually working himself up to give the finishing 
blow; for, despite the insulting provocation he had 
received, he still felt a degree of awe of the man 
who had so many years tyrannically ruled him. " Well, 
then," he exclaimed, " I will consider it a private 
speculation. You will regret it, sir." 
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"I never regret anything," testily replied the 
merchant." 

" Not even the loss of Gridley's papers ? " mockingly 
inquired his partner. 

Grindem bounded from his seat as though he had 
received an electric shock, or a serpent's tooth had 
stung him. 

The full sense of his position flashed upon him : he, 
the rich, the proud and overhearing Gilbert Grindem, 
suddenly found himself at the mercy of a man whom he 
had treated for years as an abject thing, fit only to vent 
his humour on — to bear his sneers, reproaches, insults 
and temper — a sort of human conductor to disperse his 
spleen and choleric temper. 

The veins in his temples and forehead swelled like 
cords, so great was the rush of blood which the shock 
sent to his brain. 

Even Small, prepared as he was for the effect his 
communication would produce, felt appalled : for 
several moments there was a doubtful struggle whether 
apoplexy would or would not deprive him of the 
fruits of his cunning. 

" Gridley's papers ? " at last faltered the wretched 
man. 

" Ay, sir, Gridley's papers," repeated the little man ; 
*' the proofs of your fraud and villany ; proofs which 
will crush you, despite your wealth ; place you a 
miserable culprit in the felon's dock, as the spoiler of 
the widow and the orphan ; hold your name up to the 
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scorn of those who have hitherto trembled at your 
frown. Providence," he hypocritically added, " has 
made me the chosen instrument of unmasking you." 

"Villain!" muttered his partner, looking wildly 
round the room, as if for some weapon to silence the 
mocking tongue of the speaker ; " you prate of Provi- 
dence ; you forget how long I have known you, your 
pettifogging ways, your aptitude for crime." 

" And who profited by them ? " demanded Small, 
fiercely. "You, who employed me to do the dirty 
work of the firm, and reaped the gains ? You, who for 
years treated me like a dog, and threw me a dog's 
pittance? You forget," he added, "that the hound 
you spumed, trampled on and ill-used, could bite — but 
I have no wish to trample upon a fallen man. I give 
you four-and-twenty hours for reflection, for atone- 
ment, if possible ; at the end of which time, as an honest 
man and a christian, I shall do my duty, and place the 
proofs of your delinquency in the hands of the magis- 
trates." 

'^ You will ? " demanded Grindem, glaring fiercely 
on him. 

" Most assuredly," was the cool reply. 

" Liar ! " shouted the merchant ; " I know your 
object ; it is to extort a price for your silence : but I'll 
disappoint you. I'll dissolve the firm, leave my wealth 
to found an hospital for fools— die — die ! " he roared, 
" rather than gratify your avarice with one penny," 

" No, you won't," replied his tormentor, not in the 
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least alarmed at bis hint at self-destruction; ^Hhat 
pampered soul of yours clings too much to life ; you 
dare not die. Were the officers of justice at your door, 
and the pistol in your hand, you would not find the 
courage to pull the trigger : the dread of meeting the 
accusing spirit of poor Lawrence, whom you robbed — of 
his son and widow, whom you morally murdered, would 
restrain you. Psha ! I know you ; you would brave 
the felon's dock much sooner than the grave." 

^* Devil— devil!" 

" Good bye," added Small, with insulting coolness ; 
^^ you will not provoke me to act upon the impulse 
of passion. I give you four-and-twenty hours to dis- 
solve our partnership ; for I should not wish my name 
to be mixed up with yours in the assize calendar." 

The speaker rose from the chair on which, during 
the interview, he had been lolling, and slowly moved 
towards the door, evidently expecting to be called back ; 
for our readers have already seen too much of his 
character to suppose for an instant that he had any 
serious intention of coming to a positive rupture with 
his wealthy partner : his real object was to revenge the 
many years of insult and degradation he had submitted 
to, and, like a skilful chapman, enhance his price. 

" Stay — stay ! " said Grindem, with a violent effort. 

" I thought so," muttered Small to himself, as he 
turned from the door. 

" No," added his partner, in a fresh paroxysm of 
passion, for the sneering smile upon the hypocrite's 
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face nearly drove him to madness; "go, leave my 
house — I defy, spit at, and curse you.'* 

" As you please," said Small. The next moment the 
door of the inner office was closed upon him. 

No sooner was Giindem alone than he gave way to 
the whirlwind of passion which rage and despair had 
concentrated in his heart. He could have gnawed his 
very flesh with anger to think that the tool — the human 
thing he had so long trampled on and despised — should 
turn against him, hold his destiny in his hands, 
menace and insult him— him, the wealthy Gilbert 
Grindem — the Croesus of Manchester, the dictator of 
the exchange, the leviathan of the markets. 

A thousand wild and impracticable schemes for dis- 
posing of Small, or obtaining the evidence, passed 
through his brain, only to be rejected. Bitterly did he 
regret the absence of his nephew, whom his pride had 
banished. All might have been repaired had he but 
been in England — his honour preserved and his partner 
defied — by Henry's marriage with Amy Lawrence; 
now it was impossible, 

" Too late — too late ! " he murmured, as he sank 
despondingly into a chair. " I am in the toils, nothing 
can extricate me — fool ! the meshes of the net were 
woven by my own hands." 

For nearly an hour the crushed and humbled mer- 
chant sat brooding over his position, which, view it 
which way he would, seemed desperate enough. Of 
course he was not deceived by his partner's discourse 
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on atonement and exposure ; lie knew him too well for 
that : it was the price he should have to pay for his 
silence thst-distressed him; he knew it would be fearful. 
A doubt that Small had his price never once entered 
his head ; for he was about the last man in the world 
to risk a thousand pounds for the mere satisfaction of 
a virtuous action. 

^^ I must submit to the extortionate rascal/' he mur- 
mured; " no help for it now — no help for it now." 

The words had scarcely passed his lips when the 
door of the room was pushed rudely open, and Matthew 
Small, with a cigar in his mouth, entered. The usual 
cringing air of the fellow was changed for a coarse look 
of disdain. 

A bitter smile passed over the lips of Gilbert as he 
noticed the alteration in his manner : it was a foretaste 
of what he had to expect. 

'^ Well?" he demanded. 

" These invoices to sign," replied Matthew, at the 
same time puffing out a cloud of smoke ; ^^ they ought 
to have been sent off an hour ago." 

"And why did you not send them?" mildly de- 
manded the merchant. 

" Something else to do," answered the young man 
with a grin. 

'^ Take them to your father," said Grindem, with 
difficulty repressing an inclination to knock him down, 
so much did he feel provoked by his insulting manner. 

*^ father's gone home." 
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" Go after him^ then/' exclaimed the old man, 
starting from his chair, and fixing a glance upon the 
speaker beneath which his eyes quailed, " and tell him 
to sign them." 

'^ Very wen, sir." 

'^And add, that I shall expect him here at four* 
o'clock, punctually, to arrange the affair of which we 
have been speaking." 

" I'll not forget, sir," said Matthew, his long habit 
of respectful submission returning at the firm and 
decided tone in which Grindem spoke, for the fellow 
was a cur to the very heart of him. 

*^And one word by way of caution," continued the 
merchant ; " if ever you presume to set foot into the 
inner office again without my permission, I discharge 
you from the firm, despite your father^ 8 injluence. Tell 
him that the firm is Grindem and Small," he added, 
striking his knuckles on the table; ^^ and not Small 
and Orindem yetT^ 

Matthew sneaked out of the office very much with 
the air of a dog detected in the act of some petty 
larceny, and not quite assured of immunity for the 
attempt. 

Once more left to himself, Gilbert, with the air of 
a man who had taken a desperate resolution, sat down 
to his desk and wrote two long letters : one was directed 
to his correspondent at St. Petersburg, the other — ^in 
which he inclosed a note for five hundred pounds — 
was to his nephew, Henry Beacham. 
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" We shall see," he muttered, as he carefully sealed 
them : " Small has a clear head, but I shall overreach 
him yet." 

He rang the bell : as he had concluded, Matthew 
appeared, but advanced no further than the door — ^he 
remembered the caution he had received. 

"Come in," said the merchant, as calmly as if 
nothing had occurred ; " take these letters to the 
post instantly." 

" Certainly, sir." 

" And enter them in the letter-book," added Gilbert, 
pointing to the one kept for that purpose. 

His orders were obeyed, and the young man left the 
room. 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Why wear a mask ? when it is so transparent 

The eyes of childhood may peer its texture through, 

And read the villain's faoe beneath. 

Cbson. 

On Small's return to the outer office at four o'clock, 
he found his partner as calm and self-collected as 
though nothing had previously occurred to ruffle his 
temper. 

Despite his assurance, and trust in the power he 
held over him, the little man felt uneasy at the 
change. 

He came prepared to meet storms and reproaches — 
bursts of ungovernable passion — not the cold, business- 
like manner in which Grindem met him. 

" You sent for me, sir ?" he observed, involuntarily 
falling into his usual respectful tone. 

" I did, Mr. Small, in consequence of our conversa- 
tion this morning — ^nay, hear me out," he added, seeing 
that he was about to reply ; ^* circumstance has given 
you a certain power, and, like a man of the world, you 
are prepared to use it. I, too, am a man of the world. 
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and invariably yield to what cannot be avoided. I am, 
as you know, a person of few words, so name your 
price ?'* 

" My price !" repeated Small, rather taken aback by 
the undiplomatic mode of proceeding ; for he was one 
of those plausible beings who would, if possible, veil 
the real nature of his character even from himself. 

*^ Ay, your price ; you have one ?" 

^' Why, the fact is, Mr. Grindem, that of course we 
have not been so long connected together in business, 
without my feeling something like pity for the situation 
— I may say the peculiarly unfortunate position — in 
which you are placed." 

*^Pity!" repeated the merchant; *^psha! do you 
think me gull enough to swallow such fools' bait ? No; 
were my character ten times blacker than it is, I should 
still be an object above your pity; for I am rich. 
Small — rich — and money is power. Leave off this 
child's play, and name your terms ; what do you re- 
quire to give up those cursed papers ? five thousand 
pounds ? 

" No." 

*^Tenr 

" No." 

" In the fiend's name, how much then ? Be quick, 
man — consult your conscience," he added, with a sneer, 
" lest the pliant thing should stretch to a limit beyond 
even my power to gratify." 

Small saw that it would be useless to affect a false 
s2 
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delicacy. He knew tbe great energy of his partner ; 
how fertile he was in resources, how dogged when con- 
tradicted ; he therefore abandoned the hope of having 
himself entreated — of seeing the man who had so long 
ruled him with a rod of iron; humbled like an abject 
thing before him — and at once blurted out his terms. 

** An equal share in the firm." 

Grindem bit his lips, in order to suppress his passion, 
at the insolence of his former drudge. 

" And what capital do you propose to bring into the 
concern?" he demanded. 

"That which it most wants — character," was the 
coarse reply. 

*' And on this condition you give up the papers ? " 

" Not so,'* replied Small ; ** I suppress them." 

** And do you think," exclaimed his partner, *' I am 
so dull an ass as to be gulled by your promise — give 
you an equal share in the firm, and become your dupe 
— your slave — the sport of yourself and the cubs you 
call your sons?" 

" I think it very likely," coolly answered his part- 
ner ; *^ since I don't well see how you can avoid it. I 
am not here to accept terms, Mr. Grindem, but to dic- 
tate them. Do you understand me — to dictate them ? 
The tables are changed, Mr. Grindem — changed, sir." 

And the little man struck his fist upon the table, and 
glared upon his late redoubtable superior with all the 
fury of a tiger-cat sporting with the prey completely 
within its power. 
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For the first time in his life Grindem was subdued : 
his tormentor knew his power, and used it with no 
sparing hand. 

It was in vain that the man of wealth looked right 
and left for aid, turned his astute spirit into the 
recesses of his own scheming heart ; he could find no 
loophole to escape. 

In the agony of his humiliation and rage he would 
willingly have murdered the little man, who sat eyeing 
him with a provoking, cool indifference, which was 
the more galling from its contrast with his former 
slavish subserviency. 

" And how long," he groaned, " do you give me to 
decide on this?" 

" Three days." 

''Only three?" 

"Not an hour more," continued Small; ''and I 
consider even that a weakness ; but I have no wish to 
be hard with you, especially as it is possible we may 
one day be friends." 

" Ay," thought Gilbert, " such friends as the lion 
and the tiger when they meet;" but he restrained 
himself, and merely replied — 

" Three days be it, then." 

"Have you anything more to add?" demanded 
Small. 

" Nothing — ^nothing." 

" Good afternoon." 

And the triumphant rascal deliberately put on his 
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hat and gloves^ buttoned his coat up to his chin^ eyeing 
his victim with a sardonic smile all the while. 

When he had arranged his toilette to his entire satis- 
faction, he gaye a half-contemptuous nod, such as he 
had frequently received himself, and strutted out of 
the office. 

No sooner was Grindem left alone than he gave way 
to the pent-up rage which was consuming him. In his 
mad fury he cursed Small, Gridley, Lawrence, himself, 
and all the world. What did it signify to him now 
that he possessed half-a-miUion— was the dictator of the 
exchange — ^when his reputation and liberty depended 
on the breath of a malignant hypocrite, who felt a 
fiend-Hke pleasure in adding insult to extortion ? 

Bitterly did he regret that he had refused to listen 
to the old clerk's suggestion — marriage between his 
nephew and Amy Lawrence would have atoned for 
all. Providence seemed to have placed this plank of 
safety over the abyss of crime, and, like a fool, he had 
spurned it from him. In his despair his eye glanced 
more than once at the brace of pistols which hung 
over the chimneypiece ; but his heart failed him — ^he 
felt that he was not fit to die. 

'^ The wretch was right ! " he murmured, " 1 am a 
coward, too, or with one slight pressure of my finger 
I could end my troubles and disappoint his avarice. 
No, I dare not die!" he added, with a shudder. 
" Perhaps there is a future state — a judge — a stern and 
just avenger ! There lies my feax ; I must submit, and 
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drain the chalice to its dregs ! Would Henry were 
here ! Why — why did I send him from me ?" 

For more than an hour the unhappy man continued 
to pace up and down the narrow limits of the office, 
more like a wild animal in its den than a rational 
being. The more he viewed his position, the more 
desolate and unpromising it became. His countenance 
gradually assumed a rigid look, the lines of his face 
became harder, and his eye assumed that hopeless 
expression which despair imparts. 

Bitterly did he curse the weakness which had 
induced him to yield, first to an act of dishonesty, and 
then to the rejection of the only means of atoning the 
wrong. The blow was the more severe, from its con- 
trast with the years of prosperity he had passed. His 
sin had found him, but it had not softened his heart. 

" Three days," he murmured ; *' three days only, to 
decide between the humiliation of yielding to a wretch 
like Small, or exposure ! How those who have envied 
my success would triumph in my shame — ^how the mob 
would revile and scorn me.- Even if I escape the 
vengeance of the laws, public opinion would pursue 
me — brand me as the spoiler of the widow and the 
fatherless ; my own drudges would spit at the mention 
of my name ; I should be hooted in the very streets of 
Manchester. Anything but that," he added, ^'any- 
thing but that." 

With these words he quitted the office, and entered 
the luxurious carriage which for the last two hours 
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had been waiting at the door. Its wealthy owner, as 
he threw himself back in the softly-cushioned seat, 
might have envied the beggar or shivering artisan who 
cast admiring eyes upon it, as it rolled past them in 
the street. Wealth does not always confer happiness — 
there is something more in a heart void of reproach 
than worldlings or than sceptics dream. 

If Small, in his way, was a man of genius, he was 
blessed with a partner who, in the sphere to which her 
sex confined her, was not unworthy of her husband — 
a clear-sighted, unscrupulous, manoeuvring woman: 
a scrupulous observer of the proprieties of life, because 
her position in society depended upon it ; charitable in 
words — ^for they cost nothing ; she was one of the com- 
mittee of the ladies of Manchester for assisting the 
poor, and by making herself useful — attending to the 
correspondence — gradually contrived that the adminis- 
tration of the funds should pass through her hands. 

It was astonishing upon how small an allowance she 
and her daughters contrived to dress elegantly — perhaps 
expensively would have been a more fitting word ; for 
elegance is inseparable from taste, and that was not 
one of the gifts with which Providence had blessed the 
indefatigable Mrs. Small. 

On the very day on which the interview took place 
between her husband and his partner, a hired chaise 
drove up to the door of her house ; and, after it had 
been suffered to remain a sufficient time to excite the 
comments and admiration of the neighbours and ser- 
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vants^ Mrs. S.^ accompanied by her eldest daughter^ 
Prudence, started for Burnley, with the intention of 
paying a visit to Amy Lawrence, who had taken up 
her abode in the hospitable mansion of William 
Bowles's father — one of those honest, straightforward 
men who, although the architects of their own fortune, 
had litde in the foundation of it to regret ; for not a 
stone was cemented by injustice. 

Mary Heartland, his son's intended wife, was like- 
wise staying at Burnley. Like Amy she was an orphan, 
left to the guardianship of a maiden aunt — one of those 
exceedingly proper persons who, never having experi- 
enced any of the weaknesses of humanity, as she styled 
them, herself, was without pity when she detected them 
in others. 

Although she had performed her trust to her 
brother's child with scrupulous fidelity, she had not 
made the least efibrt to gain the affection of her niece 
— she considered that it was Mary's duty to love her ; 
and the warm-hearted girl, although chilled by her 
ungenial nature, tried very hard to do so, and some- 
times persuaded herself that she really did do so. 

Like Mrs. Small, Mary Heartland's aunt was one of 
those benevolent ladies who talk much of the poor and 
their destitute condition, their vices, and wants : there 
was this difference, however, between them — Miss 
Heartland really gave her money; Mrs. Small be- 
stowed only her time ; but both exercised that 
inquisitorial, prjring curiosity into the feelings and 
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opinions of the poor, which renders even the gift of 
charity unwelcome. There are natures, even amongst 
the most poverty-stricken, which shrink from display- 
ing the ulcers of the heart for the barren consolation 
of a morsel of bread. 

Amy and Mary were seated in the drawing room : 
the latter occupied in knitting a purse, intended as a 
present for William, the former in reading aloud to her 
companion. 

'^ Lay down the book. Amy, dear ; it fatigues you.** 

" Not in the least,*" replied the fair girl, anxious in 
some way to contribute to the amusement of her friend, 
whose gentle sympathy had so won upon her grateful 
nature, that she already entertained towards her the 
affection of a sister. 

"Well, then, it fatigues me. I have no time to 
attend to the thoughts of others while my heart is full 
of my own. They may not be half so good," she 
added, with an arch smile, " but they are ten times 
more interesting. Let us talk of our lovers." 

What girl can refuse to speak of the being who has 
won her love — whose image has become as an idol in 
the shrine of her yoimg heart, to which she clings with 
all the hopeful confidence of her nature ? Certainly not 
Amy, who instantly closed the volume, and laid it upon 
the work-table near them. 

" Tell me," continued the speaker, " is Henry 
Beacham handsome ? I have never seen him. Tou 
know there was some sort of coolness between him 
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and William. I believe it was owing to that he first 
turned his attentions to me; so I at least cannot 
regret it." 

** I believe he is," replied the oiphan, with a blush, 
in answer to her question. 

« And kind?" 

" Oh, that I am sure of. He has the gentlest nature 
and the truest heart that ever beat. How else would 
he have descended to love a poor, friendless girl like 
myself? He was the friend of my brother, too — 
almost his only friend. Had nature been as niggard 
in her gifts as, on the contrary, she has been bountiful, 
I should have loved him for that — for his mind and 
worth." 

*' And when did you first perceive that you loved 
him?" 

" I don't know," replied Amy, with a sigh. " I 
have known him ever since I was a child. He was 
always kind to me. The feeling became part of my 
nature before I was aware of its existence. I suppose 
that is how most girls fall in love." 

" I dare say it is," sagaciously observed Mary Heart- 
land. ** At least it was so with me and "William. At 
first, do you know, I was wicked enough to find plea- 
sure in teasing him. Poor fellow ! he bore it so well — 
never once frowned, or lost his temper ; only looked 
very serious, and then — I never knew how it happened 
— but I grew serious too ; till one day, to my astonish- 
ment — for I had never given a thought upon the subject 
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— aunt says its improper — he asked me if I thought I 
would try to love him." 

** And you replied" — 

" That I had done so a long time. The truth came 
so naturally to my lips, the confession seemed to 
remove a weight which had so long been pressing at 
my heart, that I forgot all my aunt's lessons, and was 
delighted to make it. Wasn't it very shocking ?" 

Before Amy could reply, the servant entered the 
room, to announce a visitor for Miss Lawrence. 

" For me !" said the orphan, with surprise. ** Who 
can it be ? I know so few persons in the world." 

Her companion took the card from the salver, and 
read the names of Mrs. and Miss Small. 

'^ Show the ladies into the drawing-room," she said, 
** Miss Lawrence is at home." 

More acquainted than Amy with the usages of 
society, her friend answered for her. 

"And who is Mrs. Small, Amy, dear ?" she added, 
as soon as the servant had left the room. " What a 
disagreeable name!" 

" The wife of Mr. Grindem's partner, I presume ; 
but I have never seen her, nor have I the least idea 
why she should call on me. Her husband's conduct to 
my poor brother was most heartless." 

Mrs. Small expected to find in Amy Lawrence a 
pretty, uneducated girl, who would be deeply im- 
pressed with the honour of a visit from a personage 
of her importance ; a pliant thing, whom she could 
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tram and txirn round her fingers at her pleasure. She 
came prepared to astonish her by her condescension^ 
but was herself astonished at the ease and ladylike 
self-possession with which the orphan received her. 

'* My poor dear girl," she began, " I am sorry, very 
sorry for your unhappy position; and Small, who is 
all heart, and myself have been considering what we 
can do to assist you." 

**You are very kind, madam," replied Amy, in- 
wardly shocked at the ostentatious display of patronage. 

^'Well, yes, I believe I am kind," said the ma- 
nccuvring lady, modestly accepting the word in its 
full sense. ^^ I know its a weakness, but I can't help 
it; so, my dear child, we have decided — that is I and 
Small — ^to invite you to pass a few weeks with us, till 
you can get over your loss, and look about you. Mine," 
she added, '* is a serious family. The society of my 
daughters, who have been brought up under my own 
care, will improve and be a comfort to you; so you 
have only to thank Mrs. Bowles, who, I must say, has 
behaved very handsomely to you, pack up your things, 
and return with us to Manchester." 

Amy and her companion exchanged glances. There 
was an ironical smile upon the countenance of the 
latter, as she undertook to reply for her friend, whose 
embarrassment could only be equalled by her astonish- 
ment at the unexpected ofier, and the coarse manner in 
which it was made. 

" Miss Lawrence, I am sure, feels as grateful as she 
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ought to do^ madam^ for jour unexpected visits and 
still more unexpected offer ; but it is quite impossible 
she should accept it : she is engaged to remain for some 
time on a visit to Mrs. Bowles, who, I am sure, will 
never consent to part with her.'* 

The orphan rewarded her friend with a grateful 
smile for the promptitude with which she came to her 
assistance. 

For so young a creature, Mary Heartland wanted 
neither for tact nor knowledge of the world : she had 
read the character of their visitor at a glance, and 
although at a loss what motive to assign for her sudden 
interest in Amy's welfare, she felt convinced that there 
was a motive. Had she been a little older she would, 
in the straightforward integrity of her nature, have 
been more than a match for the other's cunning. 

'^ Impossible I" said Mrs. Small. 

*^ Impossible !" echoed Miss Small, who, during the 
interview, had thrown herself into a studied attitude 
upon the sofa, " well, I never !" 

*^ Quite impossible," said Amy, mildly ; *' at present 
I could not bear the bustle and noise of Manchester ; 
friends and retirement are all I require : fortunately I 
have found most kind ones here. It would be ungrate- 
ful to leave them." 

Mrs. Small was a woman of the world: she saw that 
she had gone on the wrong tack, and like a skilful 
creature, veered about in time, as she trusted, to accom- 
plish her purpose. 
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She had thought to find her destined dupe in the 
situation of a dependent, who would readily embrace 
her offer. She was equally mortified and surprised to 
discover that she was considered at Burnley as a guest, 
and one, too, who would not readily be parted with. 

" Of course, my dear child, it is far from my wish 
or my husband's that you should behave unhandsomely 
to those who have been kind to you ; but you must 
allow your real friends to have some little influence 
with you. My girls are all dying to make your 
acquaintance : they have heard so much of you from 
their brother Matthew, who positively can neither 
think nor talk of any one else ; but, as you say, you 
must finish your visit; so, in a week or so, I can return 
and fetch you." 

The allusion to Matthew, which his mother de- 
pended upon as her best card, entirely destroyed the 
little chance she ever had of succeeding in her purpose. 
Amy heard his name with terror and disgust. The idea 
of ever becoming an inmate in the same house with 
him was revolting alike to her delicacy and pride ; for, 
retiring as she was in her disposition, and great as were 
the privations to which her youth had been subjected. 
Amy could be very proud on occasions. 

*'You must excuse me, madam," she firmly said, 
although she blushed at her own resolution, and 
apparent want of gratitude; *'but neither at the 
present nor any future time will it be in my power to 
avail myself of the invitation you have so kindly given." 
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This was a cut there was no parrying : Mrs Small 
was completely taken by surprise. The cold but polite 
refusal of the girl^ whom she expected to find all gra- 
titude, to accept her patronage was as mortifying to 
her vanity as embarrassing to her calculation. 

Before she could reply, Mr. and Mrs, Bowles, 
hearing that visitors had arrived, made their appear- 
ance in the drawing-room. The father of William 
was a fine hale man of sixty; possessed of a heart as 
warm as his son*s, only more under the control of 
reason and 'experience. 

Both he and his wife, when it was first proposed 
that Amy should become an inmate of their house, had 
given their consent solely to oblige their boy, who, 
being an only child, was, we will not say a spoiled one 
— he was too good for that — but the pride of their life 
— the light of their existence. 

The orphan had not long been their guest before the 
old gentleman and wife began to feel as if Providence 
had given them another child, so did her gentle, grate- 
ful disposition and attentions win upon their hearts. 

As a manufacturer, the name of Small, of course, was 
not unknown to him, although, fortunately, he had 
never had any dealings with the firm. The lady and 
her daughter were therefore received, if not warmly, at 
least with politeness, and hospitably invited to lunch. 

" Thank you, Mr. Bowles — ^no," replied the elder 
visitor ; ^^ it is not worth while to keep the horses wait- 
ing. I came with the intention of relieving you of 
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your charge : but really. Miss Lawrence's refusal of my 
protection has been so strange, that I must decline all 
further interference in her welfare." 

Poor Amy both looked and felt very much distressed 
at the ungenerous colouring given to her refusal. Tears 
started to her eyes — she dared not trust herself to 
speak ; but her companion and friend laboured under 
no such diffidence. Mary Heartland undertook to reply 
for her. 

" Really, madam, you speak as if Miss Lawrence was 
compelled to return with you to Manchester, and accept 
your, no doubt, well-intentioned invitation. You forget 
this is the first time she has ever seen you ; and some 
dispositions shrink from violent and sudden friend- 
ships." 

*^ You must not be angry with her," said Mr. Bowles, 
kindly drawing Amy to him ; *' her spirits have received 
a shock. She does not feel disposed to leave her home. 
And even if she did," he added, ^* I should not feel 
disposed to part with her. Perhaps on some future 
occasion." 

^* No doubt," said Mrs. Small, eagerly seizing on the 
implied promise. ^' Poor child ! I am sure I feel for 
her distressed and sad condition; and naturally felt 
hurt that my wish to serve her should be so coldly 
responded to. In a short time I will call again : we 
shall understand each other better then. Amy, I am 
sure, win never repel kindness with ingratitude." 

" That I'll answer for," replied the master of the house. 

VOL. I. T 
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Soon after the disappointed visitor took h.er leave, 
accompanied by her daughter, who could not conceive 
why her mother should take so much trouble for an 
ungrateful, impertinent chit, as she styled Amy. 

'* Thank God, that woman's gone ! " said Mr. Bowles, 
as he seated himself in his easy chair. *^ She produced 
the same effect on me as the sight of a crocodile.'' 

" Oh, William ! " exclaimed his wife, with a smile, 
which showed she was not very far from being of the 
same opinion, **how can you be so severe? It is 
not often that you are harsh in your judgment upon 
strangers." y 

** I hope she will continue one," added her husband, 
drily. " The idea," he added, " of separating my two 
girls — taking Amy from her home, as if she was doing 
her a favour, with her fine airs of kindness and protec- 
tion, and leaving Mary without a companion." 

*' Perhaps she meant well," observed Mrs. Bowles, 
with whom it was a point of religion to judge charitably 
of all persons ; " at least I hope so. But her visit and 
invitation, to say the least of it, were a little singular, 
considering that Amy had never seen her. It will 
never be by my advice or consent," she added, after a 
few moments' reflection — for her son had told her of 
the conduct of Matthew Small, and Beacham's resenting 
it — ** if the dear girl accepts it." 

The grateful orphan felt almost happy; for the heart 
expands with kindness, as the flowers with the dew of 
morning. Her host's allusion to her being at home — 
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Mary's sisterly love — Mrs. Bowles's affectionate, quiet 
sympathy — together with William's frank and manly 
friendship, were almost more than she could bear. Her 
heart was full ; it seemed, indeed, as if God had heard 
the dying widow's prayer, and raised up friends for 
her orphan child. 

That same evening, after tea, when William Bowles, 
who now regularly returned to Burnley every evening, 
was comfortably seated upon the sofa (happy rascal ! ), 
between the two fair girls, Mary recounted to him, in 
her lively, graphic manner, Mrs. Small's visit and 
invitation. 

" Which Amy refused, of course ? " he exclaimed. 

" Did she ! " replied the narrator, who had not quite 
forgotten her habit of teasing him. 

" She sha^nH go/^ said her lover, with his usual blunt- 
ness. " I am sure she has no wish to go — ^have you. 
Amy? I wonder, mother," he added, addressing the 
old lady, who was knitting at the table by the side of 
his father, who was absorbed in an article on the cotton 
market in the newspaper, " how you could sanction 
such a thing, especially after what I had told you." 

Mrs. Bowles repressed her inclination to smile. 

" What should Amy do at the Smalls ? " he continued ; 
** a narrow-minded, puritanical set, who have some 
interested motive, although I can't divine it, for asking 
her. But you won't go, will you. Amy?" 

" No," was the quiet, gentle reply. 

" I was sure not," he exclaimed ; " and no head less 
T 2 
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stupid than mine would have thought of such a thing. 
But Mary looked so serious when she said it^ that I 
almost believed her. Is this your promise ? " he added, 
in a whisper ; " I thought you had given up teasing." 

" Except medicinally," replied the laughing girl, in 
the same undertone. ^^ It is good, sometimes, for 
impatient tempers." 

" Is it ? Very well," said her lover. " I, too, 
have some intelligence — ^intelligence you would, one or 
both of you, give your ears to hear. I had intended to 
tell it directly after tea ; as it is, I shall wait till after 
supper." 

*^ Or to-morrow's breakfast ? " added Mary, pretend- 
ing to feel indifferent. 

Amy fixed upon him a look, which the generous 
fellow, with all his resolution to retaliate, could not 
withstand ; her heart divined the information— he had 
received a letter from his friend. 

" You have heard from Henry ? " she exclaimed. 

" Perhaps I have." 

'* I am sure he has," exclaimed her companion. 

" Don't deny it, William, or I '11 sulk with you for 
three days. Come," she added, coaxingly, " don't 
punish poor Amy for me." 

" Well, then, I have heard from Beacham ; and in 
the letter was one for " — 

" For Amy," interrupted Mary. " Oh, you monster* 
to keep us all this time in suspense." 

*' I didn't say that." 
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Poor Amy looked blank, and turned on one side to 
hide a tear. 

" What will you give me for a letter from Henry ?" 
he whispered, but not so low but his mistress overheard 
him. 

^^A kiss," she said; ^'promise him. Amy, I'll be 
your surety ; and if you don't pay, why, I suppose," 
she added, with a blush, *' I must." 

It was rather ingenious of Mary Heartland to procure 
this letter for her friend, and reward her lover at 
the same time; but girls are very ingenious when in 
love. 

The arrangement was agreed upon, and William 
drew from his pocket a letter, which he had that very 
morning received from St. Petersburg, announcing 
the arrival of his friend in the capital of all the 
Russias. 

*^ There," he exclaimed, holding it out at arms' 
length ; ** look at it — a real, tangible, bond fide letter 
from St. Petersburgh !" 

His father, who was busily employed with the paper, 
caught the last words. The rest of the conversation 
had been carried on in too low a tone for him to pay 
much attention to it. 

" A letter," he repeated, ^^ from Russia ? Anything 
about cotton ?" 

** No, father," replied his son, with a smile. ** It relates 
to an article which does not legitimately belong to the 
market, although, unfortunately, it is too often brought 
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there, bought and sold, only the price/' he added, *^ is 
seldom quoted." 

** Ah, then it does not concern our firm," observed 
Mr. Bowles, senior. 

" No," added his wife, with a good-humoured glance 
at her son ; ** although I suspect the junior partner has 
been speculating pretty largely in it on his own 
account." 

"Come," said Mary, with that pretty, graceful 
tyranny which girls are so fond of assuming when they 
are sure they are beloved, " the letter, sir. If you keep 
Amy any longer in this dreadful suspense, I'll — I'll 
call you a monster !" 

"You may." 

" And withdraw the guarantee," she added, archly, 
" which I gave so inconsiderately for the payment of 
your commission in the transaction." 

The last threat was effectual. "William hastily opened 
the letter addressed to himself, and which contained 
but a few hurried lines, and took out the one it inclosed 
for Amy. Oh, how closely it was written — crossed, 
and in some parts crossed again — and with what 
patience the orphan followed the words, line by line — 
turning it sideways, comer-ways, and every possible 
way; for not a scrap but was filled with the out- 
pourings of the warm and generous heart of the writer. 
The information it contained was exceedingly scant — a 
methodical clerk, employed to make an abstract of its 
contents, would have done so in a few words : — " The 
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writer had arrived safely." It is astonishing what cir- 
cumlocution lovers take to express the simplest facts. 

"Well, Amy," said William, as she slowly folded 
the letter, and placed it in her bosom, " what news of 
Henry?" 

" He has arrived in St. Petersburg." 

" The post-mark told me that much," said the young 
man, laughing ; " does he say nothing more ?" 

^' Nothing — that is scarcely anything," replied Amy, 
blushing. 

" I don't intend to be defrauded of my due for all 
that," continued the young man. " You remember 
the conditions ?" 

"You mustpardon me and act like a generous creditor. 
I am a bankrupt — accept a composition," said Amy ; 
" instead of a kiss, I'll shake hands with you ?" 

" Oh, dear no ! It was strictly a commercial trans- 
action ; therefore, since the principal fails, I come upon 
the surety." 

And, before Mary could possibly be upon her guard, 
or thought proper to be so — ^we leave our female readers 
to decide which — the speaker drew her towards him, 
and imprinted a kiss upon her lips. 

The sound attracted the attention of his father, who 
raised his head from the paper ; but at the same instant 
Mrs. Bowles snuffed one of the candles, and the un- 
suspecting old gentleman resumed his reading, perfectly 
satisfied that it was the click of the snuffers which had 
startled him. 
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" If I were not afraid of disturbing your father, 
William," said the blushing girl, '^I'd quarrel with 
you for this, seriously. Of course, I was only in jest 
when I alluded to such a thing, and you to take me at 
my word !" 

William mentally thought that he would have been 
a great fool if he had not, and perhaps the pretty Mary 
thought so, too; but they both kept their opinions 
to themselves; and, as the culprit looked properly 
penitent on the occasion, the offence was passed 
over. 

" Amy," said the old gentlemen, laying down the 
paper at last — ^he had waded through corn-law debates, 
markets, all the foreign news, and a most metaphysical 
leader — *' do sing me a song ? Not a very gay one," he 
added, remembering her late loss ; " but one of those 
pretty little romances which I have heard William 
rave so much about." 

"Something about love?" whispered the young 
man. 

Mary was silent ; but she looked as if she wished the 
same. 

Poor Amy was not much inclined for music, but she 
loved those who had made the request too well not to 
comply with it. 

"Here is a romance," she said, "which was Mr. 
Beacham's last gift. I have already tried it over once 
or twice ; as the words are rather pretty, and it is quite 
new, I'll sing you that." 
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Dear mother, smile as once you Eoniled— 

Tonr lightest frown my spirits ohill ; 
Embrace onoe more yonr wayward child, 

For, mother, I will do yonr will : 
I'll listen to the rich one's vow, 

And meet the world's reproving gaze — 
Who'll see the blush upon my brow, 

Beneath the sparkling diamond's blaze P 

Tes, mother, I'll return each gift; 

Why should I weakly keep one token, 
Since life's young bark is now adrift, 

And heart and faith alike are broken P 
There, take the chain — ^he little thought 

How worthless was the faith it bound ; 
That woman's love could ere be bought — 

Her promise but an empty sound. 

And there the ring, and there the flower— 

What have I done P Betum the last — 
'Twas given in an earnest hour, 

And holiest spells are round it oast. 
'Twas given with the heart's warm vow, 

'Twas the first gift he ever gave ; 
I thought 'twould grace my bridal brow — 

At least, 'twill serve to deck my grave. 

Then, mother, smile as once you smiled — 

Tour lightest frown my spirits chill ; 
Embrace once more your wayward child. 

For, mother, I will do your wilL 

The rest of the evening was cheerfully spent; 
William and Mary were perfectly happy, and poor 
Amy would have felt happy too, if, like her friend, she 
had had by her side the being to whom she had given 
the richest treasure in woman's power to bestow — the 
first love of a young unsullied heart. 
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''Dear me," observed the honest manufacturer, 
looking at the time-piece on the chimney ; " past twelve 
o'clock — ^how very short the evenings get. Come, girls," 
he added, using an old man's privilege, and saluting 
his gjiests, to the envy of William, who longed to 
imitate his example ; '' to bed, or I shall see you with 
pale cheeks at the breakfast-table to-morrow," 

" Good night," was softly whispered, and the Kttle 
domestic circle separated to their beds — the lovers to 
happy dreams, the old couple to that placid sliimber 
which a conscience at peace with time alone bestows. 

The same day, the good ship, the "Herald," freighted 
with emigrants, was bounding on the broad Atlantic, 
pursuing its course to the poor man's land of promise 
— America. Like a human hearty could the characters 
and feelings of the crowd in the hold have been 
analysed, there would have been found a strange mixture 
of good and evil passions — strength and weakness — 
hopes and regrets — suffering and crime. 

In a snug comer of the deck might be seen an aged 
widow, with a smiling face, comfortably clad, reading 
her Bible. At her years the future had but little 
promise, that she should leave the home of her youth 
and the grave of her husband for a foreign land. But 
her children were there. To see them once more — bless 
them before she died, gaze upon the grandchildren 
which had been bom to her — old as she was, she braved 
the perils of the waters, the pain and inconvenience 
of the hold — the landing would repay it all ; for her 
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sons and daughters would be there to meet her — the 
mother^s heart felt not of the troubles of the voyage. 

The young and trusting — the sturdy yeoman and his 
bride — hopeful youth, and innocent, wondering child- 
hood, too, were there, listening to tales of the strange 
land to be their future home — fields to be purchased at 
a few shillings an acre, to be their own, untaxed, un- 
tithed. Oh, how they promised themselves to toil and 
persevere. Even the broken labourer, sent out at the 
expense of the parish — the man who had reached 
the midway stage of life— felt a return of that hope 
which had for so many years been a stranger to his 
breast. 

In America, his having been a pauper — a thing 
niimbered in the parish books — would be unknown, or, 
if known, none woidd despise him for it. In America, 
too, he might share, though late, in the inheritance of 
the earth. America promised to his industry fields 
while living— something he could call his own and 
bequeath to his children ; England, toil as he would, 
proflfered but six feet of her aristocratic soil, and not 
even that tiU he was dead. 

Nor were the idle, the crime-stained, the worthless, 
and the desperate, wanting in that brave ship. Amongst 
the cabin passengers was a tall, sickly, rakish-looking 
youth, whose cheek would blanch whenever a sail 
appeared in the horizon. He feared pursuit, perhaps. 
To his terrified impatience the ship, although sailing 
at the rate of ten or twelve knots an hour, crept with a 
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" Because it ain't.'* 

" And if it ain't," continued the man, '^ what is it 
then?" 

" My belief is," said the old sailor, " it's a dead 
shark. There'll be a man overboard, or a death on 
board, in less than four-and-twenty hours. I've seen 
them customers afore; they come for certain baity and will 
take no other. Old Captain Meggin, who knew more 
about the sea than any man living — and good reason, 
too, for he had been bom upon it, lived on it, died on 
it, and was buried in it — used to say they were the 
souls of pursers who had been cast overboard, and 
couldn't forget their old trade. Every man-of-war's- 
man knows that the purser lives upon sailors." 

A sagacious nod amongst the men, and ''Tom's 
right," passed from mouth to mouth. 

*' It's my belief," observed one of the 'prentice lads, a 
sharp, quick- eyed youth, who had been sent to sea 
because his friends could do nothing with him at 
home, " it's not nothing of the kind." 

" What is it, then, young lobscouse ? " demanded the 
old man, good-humouredly ; for the lad was a favourite 
with the crew, and every one expected a joke when 
Gentleman Jack, as he was nicknamed by the men, 
opened his lips. 

'' I guess," said the saucy boy, with a glance at the 
cabin passenger who was always so nervous when a 
sail appeared, *' that it is one of the Forresters." 

" What Forrester, you lubber ? " 
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" What Forrester ! " repeated the youth, in a tone of 
contempt ; ** you must have kept pretty reckonings, not 
to have heard of Forrester, the Bow Street officer; 
everybody knows him! Ask this gentleman/' he 
added, turning to the young pale-faced passenger; 
" rU be bound he has heard of him ! " 

The person thus appealed to walked away. 

"/ am sure the gentleman haSy^ continued the 
speaker, with a knowing wink ; " Forrester has made 
more trips over the Atlantic than the oldest monthly 
packet in the service, though no one could ever tell 
what ships he sailed in. One thing is certain, that if a 
fellow has cut from England, either for forgery, rob- 
bery or murder, and happens to be worth the catching, 
he is sure, on his arrival at New York, to find Forrester 
waiting to receive him, with a warrant backed by the 
States Marshal. He is sure to nab him. Then he 
does it in such a gentlemanly manner, you can't feel 
angry with him. So, do you see, as no one knows how 
he gets over, it's my opinion he swims over ; if I was 
the party he was waiting for I should go to him at 
once, for he is sure to have him." 

A loud laugh followed the explanation of the young 
sailor, for there were few in the vessel but understood 
the joke. Flin and Ben did not half like it; the 
former, clutching his companion by the arm, pulled him 
away. 

" Enough of that fool's prating," he said ; '^ come 
this way." 
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" Why, you don't beKeve him ?" 

" It's not that ; but I — somehow I can't bear to look 
upon the water ; it dazzles my eyes, and dances and 
leaps, and my nerves dance and leap with it." 

Ben cast a curious look upon his companion in 
crime, and saw that, despite the calmness of his 
speech, his eyes were rolling fearfully, and the 
muscles of his throat and neck convulsed with spas- 
modic twitchings. 

" How is your hand ?" he demanded. 

**0h, better," said the ruffian, with affected care- 
lessness; "almost well — ^why do you ask?" 

" Umph ! nothing, only I — I wanted to know how it 
was, that's all." 

" You don't believe I am going mad, do you ? " 

The wild glare of Flin's eye, and the tone of fero- 
city in which he asked the question, startled Ben, 
who stood in considerable awe of him ; for, although 
capable of cruelty to the weak, he was a coward with 
the strong. 

'* Mad ! " he exclaimed, with a forced laugh ; " that^s 
a good joke. What put that into your head ? If I am 
never to be hanged tiU you go mad, I would not give 
much to insure my life from the gallows." 

"It would be hardly worth while," observed his 
companion, drily. 

"Still," continued Ben, "the bite of a dog ain't 
pleasant." 

" The dog be — ! hang ^the dog ! " muttered the 
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ruffian^ for the first time^ perhaps, in his life, checking 
the oath so familiar to his lips. 

During the rest of the day he continued moodily to 
pace the deck with his companion, who could not 
understand why, after having so studiously avoided 
him, he should again seek his company ; it could not 
be for the sake of society, for he remained doggedly 
silent, his eyes fixed upon the planks of the deck, as 
if counting the nails ; it prevented his again looking 
upon the water, the sight of which was beginning to 
be- agony to him. 

Towards evening they descended to their berths in 
the hold, just before the tea was served out. 

Ben, who, in his way, had a great idea of making 
himself comfortable, had spread a dirty newspaper 
upon the head of an empty barrel, and drawn it 
between the beds, to serve by way of table ; placed 
the pannikins upon it, together with a piece of 
junk left from the mid-day meal, and a couple of 
biscuits. 

Flin continued smoking. The men who were 
serving out the tea approached their berth. 

" That's what I call Whitechapel elegance," observed 
the one who held the large can. 

" Don't you see," said the other, " the gentleman has 
company ?" 

This was in allusion to Ben's novel kind of table- 
cloth and table. 

A shudder passed through the frame of Flin at the 
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sight of the liquid. He turned away his head^ and 
the speaker passed on to the next berth. 

" Won't you eat ?" demanded Ben, uneasily, for he 
began to feel seriously alarmed at his companion's 
manner ; not from any pity or sympathy which he felt 
for his sufferings — but Flin had all the money ^ and that 
rendered him an object of interest. 

" I can't eat," was the reply. 

" Drink your tea, then." 

With a desperate effort to master his repugnance, 
Flin raised the pannikin to his lips. The convulsions 
in his throat and countenance became terrible. With 
a deep groan, he set it down. 

"Are you ill ?" 

" 111 ! No, I won't be ill— I dare not be ill I You 
must be an idiot to ask such a question !" muttered the 
ruffian, between his clenched teeth. " The tea is hot, 
infernally hot ; and my throat is not like yours. There,'* 
he added, after a pause, *^ it is cooler now. See — see, / 
can drink as well as you can." 

The speaker once more raised the vessel to his lips> 
and took a mouthful of the contents ; it cost him a 
dreadful struggle, but to swallow it was beyond his 
strength. After twice making the attempt, with a 
yell of agony he spurted it out, and dashed himself 
upon the bed, burjring his face upon the pillow, 
which he gnawed and bit, to repress the desire he 
felt to shriek and laugh. Both Tim's Dick and the 
little terrier were fearfully avenged upon their per- 
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secutor. The wretched man was suffering from 
hydrophobia. 

'* Don't approach him!" exclaimed Ben to the crowd 
who gathered round. " He is mad." 

" It's a lie !" shrieked Flin, turning round. " I am 
not mad — I won't be mad ! Ha, ha, ha ! Mad with a 
thousand pounds — with the means of enjoying life, of 
buying green fields, and calling them my own ! Where 
is the doctor ? He can save me — he shal 1 save me. I 
can pay for life ! I am rich, rich," he added. '^ I am 
sure to recover ; only don't let me look upon the water 
— it's torment to me. Hide me from the water." 

" You forget," whispered Ben, " that half the money 
is mine." 

" Not a penny," roared the ruffian, "not a penny. 
If I die, I'll take it with me, and leave you to starve in 
the promised land. So look to me, Ben — watch me — 
don't leave me an instant — and don't let me tear my flesh. 
My throat burns," he added, with a shudder ; " my 
veins are all dried up. I can't swallow. The air is 
thick, thick, and changed to water." 

By the time the surgeon arrived, the ravings of the 
wretch became terrific: he foamed at the mouth, rolled, 
cursed, shrieked for mercy, and implored death, alter- 
nately. It required the strength of four of the 
strongest men in the hold to restrain him. 

The doctor, like most of the medical men engaged 
in emigrant ships, was a young man who had just 
passed his examination. He had read something of 
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hydrophobia^ but had never either treated^ or seen a 
case before ; and had about as much idea of what was 
really the matter with the patient as a country apothe- 
cary would have had — perhaps not so much^ for some 
apothecaries do see a little practice. 

Like most of his tribe^ he had no lack of assurance ; 
in addition to which^ he was a dull^ heavy-looking 
person^ with a leaden eye, a slow, pompous speech. 
The latter qualification he particularly prided himself 
upon — ^he thought it professional. 

"Humph — ahl Bad case," he murmured, "very 
bad case. Pulse over a hundred. We must bleed 
him. The man's in a raging fever." 

At the word fever, the crowd who had gathered 
round the bed drew back. Those who were holding 
Flin were about to follow their example, but the voice 
of the surgeon restrained them. 

" Don't be fools," he hastily exclaimed. " It's not 
infectious — not in the least — ^merely a bilious fever. 
Hold him tight ; and some of you strip off his coat." 

" May I speak with your honour?" demanded Ben. 

" Presently, my good man, presently," replied the 
surgeon, drawing out a case of lancets from his pocket. 

" You had better speak with me now," said Ben, 
with a significant look. 

For once the man of science suffered himself to be 
persuaded, and, stepping on one side, listened to the 
narration of Flin's adventure with the dog ; told, of 
course, with such variations as prudence demanded. 
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The eyes of the surgeon gradually dilated as the 
speaker described the bite^ the pain in the arm and 
shoulder, and the spasmodic convulsions which he had 
observed in Flin's throat at the sight of the water, and 
the attempt to swallow the tea. 

** Humph, ha, I thought as much," he muttered ; 
" but of course it would not do to let the emigrants 
know — ^it might alarm them: they would toss him over- 
board.*' 

" I thought it best," said Ben, " to tell you." 

" Very proper — ^very proper, indeed." 

" Do you intend to bleed him ?" 

" Of course — the best thing I can do for him." 

Had the speaker said that it was the only thing he 
could do for him, he would have been nearer the mark; 
added to which, it would have looked like ignorance 
not to have persevered. 

^* I thought," whispered Ben, " in these sort of cases 
they generally did summut else .?" 

" What else ?" demanded the doctor. 

*' Smother'em," replied the ruffian, coolly. 

The surgeon opened his eyes and stared very hard ; 
he certainly had heard of such a mode of treatment, 
but had never seen it practised ; not that that would 
have restrained him, but he was young in his profession, 
and did not like the responsibility. The idea startled 
him. 

" Are you his brother ?" he inquired. 

" Yes, we be brothers." 
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Ben thought it best to assert this in order to lay 
claim to the money in the event of Flin's death ; and^ 
fortunately for his assertion^ they had taken their berths 
both in the same name. 

" We could do it," he added, " very quietly between 
us." 

"Could we?" 

" I can't bear to see him in such pain." 

" It must wring your affectionate heart !" replied the 
surgeon, with an ironical smile. 

" Of course it does," growled Ben, trying to get up 
a tear — but it would not do ; " still, if you think we 
had better wait till morning, I ain't in no sort of 
hurry." 

" Very considerate, indeed. Well, my good man, I 
do think it better to wait till the morning — the paroxysm 
may abate." 

His listener shook his head doubtingly, and declared 
that he knew better. 

" People,'' he said, " never got over the '/>AoJy." 

Despite the resistance of the maniac — for such the 
wretched Flin had become— the doctor succeeded in 
bleeding him. The stream, which at first flowed thick 
and sluggishly, after a minute or two came freely. 
The quantity which they took was considerable, so 
much so that the patient fainted from sheer exhaustion. 

Ben could not help thinking, as he gazed on his 
companion in crime, how easy it would be to put him 
out of his misery while in that helpless state ; and, had 
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he been alone with him, most likely he would have 
attempted it. 

The surgeon probably read his thoughts — although 
an ignorant he was not a bad-hearted man — so he 
directed one of the sailors to share the watch with the 
affectionate brother. 

*^ I don't want any company," observed Ben, with a 
discontented look. 

" Probably not, but the patient may." 

Before leaving the hold, he gave strict orders to the 
seaman not to lose sight of the sick man for an instant, 
much to Ben's annoyance, who, knowing that the 
money was- concealed somewhere about Flin's person, 
trusted to find an opportunity of possessing it ; but he 
was doomed to disappointment. 

Advantage was taken of the patient's state to bind 
his arms with strong cords, in order to prevent his 
offering violence either to others or himself. The 
copious bleeding had reduced his strength, and he lay 
bound upon his berth in a state of comparative calm ; 
the only symptoms of his fearful malady being the 
occasional convulsive twitchings of the muscles in his 
throat and face. 

The night passed quietly enough, and at the first 
dawn of day the young sailor was relieved of his dreary 
watch. 

Ben rejoiced in his departure, for it gave him an 
opportunity of putting a project he had conceived into 
execution. 
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He knew that Flin had concealed the money some- 
where about his person, and he began gently to insert 
his hand under the coverlid, and feel his pockets. He 
found nothing but a tobacco-box, a few pence, and a 
knife. He next bared his bosom, but the position of 
the patient's arms, which were bound over his chest, 
prevented thfe search from being effectual. 

" What do you want ?" groaned the sick man. 

" Nothing ; that is, where have you put the money, 
Flin ? If anything should happen, not that I think it 
will, the captain would take possession of it, and I 
should be left to work or starve in a furrin land." 

" Would you ?" exclaimed his companion in crime, 
with a smile of horrid satisfaction ; ^^ well, what is this 
tome?" 

" You know half of it is mine ?" 

*^ You must prove your right to it, then, when I am 
dead." 

Now this was exactly what Ben did not want to do. 
He was quite shrewd enough to know that so large a 
sum as a thousand pounds found upon a person of Flin's 
condition would excite suspicion— that inquiries would 
be made — questions asked, which he would find it 
impossible to answer. 

" Come, Flin," he added, " you know I have been 
true to you— true as steel ; so act honestly, and divide 
the money. I'll sit by you, and wait on you like a sick 
child." 

" Will you, Ben ? You are very kind." 
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'* I am sure I feel for you." 

"Well," said the ruffian, "perhaps it will be as well; 
so, if you'll loosen these infernal cords, which are cut- 
ing into my flesh, I — I'll give it to you." 

*' I can't do that, it's against the doctor's orders," 
said Ben, who did not at all relish the idea of giving 
the patient the liberty he asked ; " can't you give it to 
me without ?" 

" No," replied Flin, calmly ; " I can't, and, what's 
more, I won't." 

" Tell me where it is', then ?" 

" That you may take it all ? Not such a green 
one." 

The last objection certainly was a poser. Ben knew 
very well that any attempt on his part to convince his 
partner in crime that he would deal honestly by him 
would only be so much time wasted ; they knew too 
much of each other to have the least reliance on their 
mutual words; so the Hack thought, as the patient was 
quiet and spoke quite rationally, it would be as well to 
comply with his request. He had now no personal 
fear, for Flin's great strength seemed to have abandoned 
him. 

" And you will divide the plant, if I cut the cords ?" 

" Haven't I told you ?" was the dogged reply. 

Ben drew his knife, and severed the rope which 
bound the suffermg man, who stretched forth his arms, 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 

" How do you feel?" 
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" Better — much better ; I don't think I shall die 
yet." 

" Of course not ; but the money. They are all on 
deck now^ looking at the gambols of that infernal sharks 
which is still playing about the ship. I wonder," 
added the fellow, " if it is one of the Forresters or, as 
the old sailor said, a dead fish ?" 

At Flin's request, Ben raised him from the berth : 
he was so weak that he could scarcely stand, but the 
violence of his spasm was abated, his eyes were less 
wild, and his conversation, characterised by its usual 
cunning, which, in some men, stands in lieu of sense. 

*' Now help me to walk a little — there that will do ; 
my limbs are as weak as a child's." 

Leaning upon Ben, the sick man tottered along the 
hold till he reached the companion-ladder, which led to 
the deck. From real or pretended exhaustion, he 
sunk, half-fainting, upon the step. 

" You will tire yourself," growled Ben. " But come 
— the money." 

" Well, if I must, give me your knife ?" 

The speaker knew that his companion had left it on 
the bed ; the well-feigned reluctance with which he 
asked for it might have deceived a shrewder head than 
Ben's — ^he walked back to the berth to fetch it, leaving 
Flin on the bottom step of the ladder : when he re- 
turned, he was on the top one. 

Naturally of a suspicious temper, he did not choose 
to be left alone with the partner of his crime after he 
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had parted with the money ; so he resolved to make 
his way to the deck — perhaps to confide it to the 
captain's hands — at any rate, to get free from Ben. 

" Halloo !" roared Ben ; " the money ! where are 
you going ? what will the doctor say ?" 

He made a spring to catch him, but the tottering 
wretch, with a violent efibrt, reached the deck ; Ben 
cursing and tearing after him. 

It was singular to observe the change which took 
place in Flin the instant his eyes fell upon the water : 
from the feebleness of infancy he seemed suddenly 
endowed with the strength of a giant ; the convulsions 
which shook his frame were like the labouring efforts 
of a volcano, and the wild burst of yells, and shouts, 
and fiend-like laughter, which broke from him in terrific 
peals, resembled its explosion. 

The emigrants shrank back at his approach, appalled; 
and the doctor, who happened to be on deck, was 
observed to turn deadly pale. 

" Keep out of his way — he is mad !" 

" Free— free 1" shouted Flin. 

" He has got the hydrophobia !" added the juvenile 
^sculapius. 

** Free— free !" repeated the madman ; " who will 
bind me now ? Ha, ha, ha ! I have broken my chain, 
and am off to the woods and fields, away from the 
water — far from the water I" 

As the poor wretch pronounced the last words he 
foamed at the mouth, and dug his nails into the muscles 
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of his throat, as if to repress the horrible agony of his 
convulsions. His words came thick and heavy — he 
articulated with difficulty — lock-jaw, had already com- 
menced. 

" Secure him, doctor !" roared the captain. 

The surgeon never moved. 

"What are you afraid of?" continued the officer; 
" haven't I heard you boast that you could restrain a 
madman by the glance of your eye— and this poor 
devil seems mad enough ?" 

" The worst of madness," replied the young man, 
"hydrophobia!" 

The captain, who had advanced nearer to Flin than 
the rest, recoiled. He was a man of resolution, who 
would have braved a mutiny sword in hand, and given 
his orders coolly in the event of storm or wreck ; but 
that one word paralysed his courage. It was not death 
he feared, but the horrors of such a death. 

" I told you," whispered the disappointed Ben, "you 
had better have smothered him." 

The surgeon secretly wished he had. 

By the captain's directions, the emigrants, women, 
and children, were ordered abaft the mast, and all 
hands summoned on deck. 

Some of the passengers, fascinated by the horrors of 
the scene, climbed into the shrouds, others into the 
chains ; while the sailors, armed with every species of 
weapon, attempted 4;he capture of the maniac. 

It was truly an infernal chase. Flin yelling and 
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foaming like a wild boar at bay, sprang from the upper 
to the lower deck, followed by the men, bounded back, 
cleared the water-casks, which were lashed together 
near the bulwarks, and finally stood, like an exulting 
fiend, on the bows of the vessel. 

In this position it was impossible to surround him, 
and not one of the men had the courage to face him, 
for his yells had now assumed something between the 
howling and barking of a dog, and his thin lips, drawn 
back by the convulsions, displayed his teeth, like those 
of a snarling hound. 

" Advance !" roared the captain. 

" Pretty time to advance," muttered one of the men, 
*' when even Pigtailed Tom turns tail." 

The old sailor had withdrawn from the chase, and 
was coolly drawing a bucket of water. 

'* Come down, Flin," called Ben, whose fears for his 
share of the money amounted to agony. " You will 
be better in the hold — you can't see the water 
there." 

" No, no !" shrieked the madman, " I am free here 
— I can breathe here ! Ha, ha, ha ! the money is all 
mine — all my own, Ben ! 1 am rich, and rich men never 
die!" 

At this moment the old sailor approached the bows, 
with the bucket in his hand; taking a sure aim, he 
dashed the contents in Flin's face. 

" There," he said, " if he has g^t the 'phoby, that 
will cure him." 
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No sooner did the water touch him, than the un- 
happy wretch sprang from the bows of the vessel as if 
he had been shot. 

There was a general cry of terror as the body sunk 
like a plummet into the sea. All rushed to the side of 
the vessel. There was Flin, yelling and striking out 
instinctively to save himself. 

" Throw over a hen-coop," cried the captain, *' or a 
tub." 

*^ Don't lose the body," frantically exclaimed Ben. 
" He has a thousand pounds sewn up in his clothes. 
My all," he added, wringing his hands, " my all !" 

This intelligence rather quickened the zeal of the 
sailors. 

But before they could throw over either a tub or a 
hen-coop, a dark fin was seen to rise slowly above the 
waves. 

"The shark, the shark!" shrieked the men. 

Flin saw it, and instinctively struck out towards the 
ship. 

The monster turned upon its back to strike its victim, 
and darted through the water with the rapidity of 
lightning. One despairing cry rose from the deep — the 
foam of the billows was slightly tinged with blood — 
there was a bubbling of the waters, as the monster 
disappeared with his prey — and all was over. 

" Pigtailed Tom was right, after all," said the young 
sailor. *' That aia't no natteral fish," he added, " it 
was a dead un." 
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" Nor yet your famous Bow Street ofiScer, Forrester," 
observed the young cabin passenger, with a sneer. 

" Perhaps not. No doubt but he is in New York 
afore this, waiting for some one. We shall see." 

The dissipated young man turned silently away. 

" Howsumdever," observed one of the sailors, ^' it 
majm't be pleasant to be eaten by a shark ; but there's 
one thing, it saves the expense and trouble of a funeral." 

" Expense !" groaned Ben, who overheard the re- 
mark ; " Flin's coffin cost a thousand pounds." 

The young sailor was partially right, after all ; for 
when the vessel, after a prosperous voyage, reached 
New York, one of the Forresters was there, with his 
warrant, as usual, backed by the States Marshal. 

In his usual quiet polite way, he came on deck, 
showed his authority to the captain, and arrested his 
cabin passenger on a charge of forgery to a large 
amount. 

"I thought so," said the young sailor, as the wretched 
youth was led handcuffed to the boat. " It is strange, 
but nobody ever does know how them Forresters get 
over." 

That same day Ben was landed in New York, a 
beggar. 
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